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r This isitH^ coapilation of selected articles and a 

bibliography on the 1978-79 intercollegiate debase proposition: 
Resolved/ that the. Fedeitkl Governaent should iMieaent a prograa 
which guarantees e up loyii^|nt opportunities for ill O.S. citizens in 
the labor force. The intrpduction briefly reviews the United States 
post-World War II history^ of •eiployaent policy and. legislation. Ten 
articles pro viae a. nide range of views. The ar tidies are as follow: 
••The Goal of Genuine Full Eaployaent," by Helen Gi^nsburg; "Can 
Gbjrernaent Guarantee Full Eaplcyaent?" by Eaerson P. Schaidt; "Why We 
Have No full^aployaent Policy^" by Jaaes K. Galtraith; "Securing 
Total Eaplcyaent: The Role of Govejrnaent," by Jaaes 0 'Toole; "A5[ainst 
a Federal Guaranteed Eaployaeint Prograa," by Dave M. O'Neill; 
"Controversy over the Huaphrey-Hawkins Proposals to Control 
□neaplcyaent: Con,"pby Hichael Markpwitz;^,"High Epployaent and Incoae 
ttaintenance-Policy ," by the Onited States ^Chaaber of Coaaerce; 
"Fightipg Poverty with Jobs: Public and Private payroll Weapons," by 
, Jaaes tl Freund; "JOIN: a Jobs' and Income Prcgraa for Aaerican 
Faailie^," by Robert I. Lerman; ^nd "Eaployment Guarantees Should 
Replace the Welfare Systea," by Arnold H. Packer. Fin.ally, thelc^are 
sections containing a selected bibliography and a ryesource guide to 
the following topic: the Federal Government's role / in guaranteeing 
full employaent cJpportuiiities. (CSS) ^ ^ 
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AN ACT To provide for the preparatiop and printing of compilations of ma^^jrials 
^ _ relating to annual national high school ^nd college debate topics 

' Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Confess assembledy That the Li branan' of Con- 
gress is authorized a^d directed to prepare compilations of pertipent 
excerpts, bibHographftal' references, and other appropriate materials 
relating to (1) the )^bject selected annually by the National Uni- 
versity Extension ^ssKmation as'the national high school debate topic 
-and (2) the subject seleclJ€4 annually by the American Speech Associa- 
tion as the national college debase topjc. In preparing such compila- 
tions the Librarian sfiall mclude materials which in" his judgment are 
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printed as Senate documents and the compilations oh the college 
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ing. Additional copies of such documents may be printed in such 
quantities and distributed in such liiahner as the Joint Committee on 
f rinting directs. , 
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selected by the Committee on Ifitercbllegiate Debate find Discussion 
of the Speech Communication Association, is ' > 

Resolve^d/Thht the Federal Govfemment should implement a pro- 
p'am which guarantees employment opportunities fol* alj U.S. citizens 
m the labor force. / . • ' . 

Th8 Congressional Research Service has prepared this compilation 
of articles and bibliography on the debate proposition in compliance' 
^with Public Law 88-246. These materials are not intended to provide 
exhaustive- coverage of the subject but only to furuish debaters with 
a start on their own rasearcli. While the articles and i|^rences have 
been chosen to represent a range of views aud a variety of approaches 
to the problems raised by the topic, their inclusion.dofis not imply any 
kind or approval or disapproval' or recomniendation^'of line of ^argu- 
meAtation by the Congressional Research Service. The articles in this 
document were selected and; the bibliography was prepared in final 
form by Dennis M. Roth, Analvst in labor Economics* and Relations 
in the Economics Division. The bibliograpjby is i^rawn in part from the 
CRS Bibliographic Data Base created arid maintained by tjie Library 
Services Division* Kurt Beske, Economics Bibliographer designed the 
retrieval strategies which produced the working bibliography^. 

The Congressional Research Service wishes to ^thank those Copy- 
right holders who have kindly extended permission for the reproductioii 
of the texts. This permission in ackno\^edged in each instance. 

* i : * ■ . Gilbert Gude, 

Director f Congressiondl Research Service. 

(V) ^ . 
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INTRODUCTION . 

.The Uitited' States' came out of Woi;ld W^r II with. the deter- ^ 
ruination that'' a Great D'fepression must o6t occur a^caiB and that the 
maintenance of a high .level of employment should be a major policy 
goal of the Federal 06v6mment. The theoretical I'ationale for th^ 
Goverrtmerit assuming this role w^providecl by JjM. Keynea in his 
now famous The General Theory of Eilniployment, Interest and Money. 
Ife argued that employrhent<lepends on\he level of tolal spending on 
goods an4 services (aggregate (Jfemand), but thftt the economy pn its 
own may not 'necessarily reach a level of demand to genera,le jobs for 
all those wh<J wAiit^ to work. Totul spending may be reqifired to be 
stimulated through Government action and particularly through 
fiscal policy. v ' • ■ 

The issue of jnaintaining high levels of employment after the 
war was debated in congressional hearings concerned with setting up 
•machinery for reconversion when the war had cjnded. In January 1945 
Senator James Murry intppduced the Full Employment. Act of 1945 
into the 79th Congress (S. 380) and in the following month Congress- 
m An Wright Patman introduced the companion bill into th^ House 
(H.R. 2202). More t|ian ay©arlatep, after many congressional debates^ 
amendmeTnts,' and Ires tructu ring, Congress voted out the Employment 
Act of 1(946 and it became. law on February 20, 1946. The Act ex- 
plicitly stated that^it is "the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government . . . to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power." ... 

The precise role of the Govemjnent in promoting "maximum 
eipployment" has beeii heavily debated ever since, but no legislation 
has beipn passed to date' specifically to define ^nis role nor to define 
"maximum^ employment." In the .93rd Congresfe, a bill was introduced 
by Congressman Augustus Hawkins and Senator Hubert Humphrey 
("EiiualOppbrtunity and Full. Employment Act of 1976") to amend 
the Employment Act of 1946 |o guarantee ecjuaK opportunities and 
full employKTWit to all adult Americans who were able and willii^g to 
work. This early version' of the Humphrey-Hawkins bill defined full 
employment as "a situation under which there are useful and reward- 
ing employment opportunities \for all adult Americans willing aiKl 
aWe'to work." The provisions of the bill also would have established ^ 
aVstructure to provide (in actiAlity, to guarantee!) '^suitable" jobs 
for all adult Americans ^ho^were '"ad;)le and willing" to work, and 
'would- h^e ^gone so far as to establish a "judicially enforceable right 
to sue [the ^United States Government] if the right to employment, 
established, guaranteed and implemented by the Act"'^were not en- 
forced. While the legal right to sue is not in the yei^sion of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Dill currently, before fhe 95th Congress, this 
version does amend the declaration 4)f policy^in the Employment 
Act of 1946 to affirm that **[t]he Congress furthei: declares and estab- 
lishes as a national goal the fulfillment of the right to full oppoftun- 
ities for useful paid employment at f^ir rates of compensation of all 
individuals able, willing, and seeking to Vork!" 
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1. THE GOAL OF GENUINE FULL EMPLOYMENT* i • 

(By Helen Ginsburg) » - ^ ' , 

The Goal of GpfuiNE Full Employment • ,» 

The goal should be genuine full employment. Each, person willing 
^nd able ^ work shouW have the right to a decent joD at a decent 
Wage. There should be a stroflg national confmitmenl to full eniploy- 
ment with apja^opriate legislation to insure that this goal is attamed.^ 
{ ^ genuine 61II employment policy is not ^mply a public service jolb 
program. SyfCh a program cannot byVjtself guarantee each individual / 
th^ right to a job. Although a greatly expanded public service jobs 
program could be and shauld be a step on the road to lull etaploy- 
paefnt, and public service jobs.would play a vital rolp ji^ a full eniploy^ 
ment economy, a full employment strategy Requires much more than " 
the creation of public service joBjs. 'It woiild ntake little sejise, for 
example, to continue to pursjie policies that create unemployment and*, 
then create a few public service jobs compensate partially for thfej^ 
wrong policies. j ]^ - t ' 

A, full employmei\t(>66mmitment would njake it the responsibility 
•bf the federal government to develop, coorHinatej apd administer 
short-tertri and long-term policies that would make it possible to 
provide enough jobs for all who want them. All ageiicies o{ the federal 

Government and the ^Board of Governors of tne Federal Reserv6 
vsMn would be required to act in Jiccordance with this objective. 
Fiscal and moneta^ policies wo u^lj^e coordinated and anti-inflatioli " 
policies pursued Without curbing employment. 

The production* level of the natiori would have to be set high e^ougji 
to absorb'the labor supply.-Setting this level should provide fhe^ai^ion . 
With the opportui^y to rethink the purposes of production. National ' 
priorities and social' goals fcouJd *and should be intergrated with the^ 
full employment qbjectiye. While most of the jobs would be in the 
private sector of the economy and job development in thaf sector 
would be encouraged, the federal gc^vemment would have the obliga- 
tion to make up foj any shortfall in employment. 

There are many possible areas of expanded job deivelopmefit m -the 
private and public sectors of the economy that would qe consistent / 
with broad social goals. A partial list might include increased pro- 
, Auction of new housing anJnpgradmg of existing, housing to achie^ a 
/decent ho^e for every family, within a specified period of *tiin«^ 4m- 
' proving^ Mid expanding railroads and^r&ass trarisit^systems, provision 

•Helen binsburg. The goal of genuine full employment. her unemployment.^flubemploy- 
ment and public policy. New York, New York University, School of Social Work, denter for 
StudlPH in Income Maintenance Pollci'. 1975*: 128-l;j:j. Reprinted by pei^mlsslon or Hele^i ^ 
(JlnHbtfT^'. Ahsolv ProfeHHor, Dept. of Kconomics,. I^ookbn Collefje, City College of* New 
, York.T:6pyrlKht 11)75. A 
» The Houstf Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities Is currently ^udylng a'bHl that Woifld 
guarantee Jdbs — |I.R. 50. the Equal Opportunity and Full Employment Act. A companion 
bill baa a4so been Introduped In the-^eoate. Some Ideas discussed In this sechon are in 
^ ILR. 50 but that Wills m'bre comprehensive. ; ^ 

' ' ' fi) \ ^ J ' ' ■ 
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of adequate day care for those who .¥(ant it, assistance to the aged 
and disabled, improvemenl ,of the environment regional' develop^ , 
ment of^depressed areras, making our, cities more attractive, expanding 
and improving edue^itional opportunities, and the extension* of culturaJ- 

.activities to more of the population. 

A fuir employment pohcy should be coordinated with, a general tax 
reforn\ and a reordermg of national priorities away from the huge 
rnilitary budget. "It Ynakes little sense and is unjust to j)rovide jobs to 
low- or iriodest-intome people and then make them or thosfe just - 
above jbhem' orv^the jncome scale beaf* the brunt of the taxes. Moreover, 

'in a .fuM employnient economy, it would be far. easier to begin to 
rebrder naflpnal priorities from military use^ to areas of cruci'al 

'Social need, since careful planning would insure' that workers iadefense 
inijustries would ijQt, have to pay for conversion Avith un^ploy^ent. 
Many ne w ai*eas- of job creation would involve human 'Services ^ and 
experience fram the New X^areere prograrti of the shows Ihdlt 

matiy.of these' jobs can be j)orformo(r by poor ])or'Sons.''^ Moreover, 

[these jobs iK^e fdw>naturJ^ resources, so a genuine^fuU emj^oyment 
economy Svould/Do consistent witli the goal ^ coliservktibn of energy 
anVl other natural fesources. A / 

A full employment economy with a guaranteed joB^at rfdec^t 
wage vested in |he individual would have a major impaci^on '^verty. 
Poverty's elimination could easily be made a jiational priority in a 

'full enriployment economy. In ^.^72, when the4i:rossly inadequate SSA 
poverty threshold was $4,275, 11. 3 million persorjs with incomes- below 
the poverty line werp in 2.7 million- fafnilies headed by son>eone who 
worked, afe least part of the year. Some 4,6 million of these persons 
MC ere _ in one million families headedfby a full-time full-year worker.^ 
Provision of guaranteed decent-paying jobs would" end much of this 
official poverty — 'though some very large families or those l^eaded by 
someone onl^able to Vork part of the year woulti'^riU require addy- 
tionaksupport. * ' . • ' 

Tl^'ere is an urgent need for a substantial increase in the federal 
minimum wage. It has been consistently set below any leyel that \^ould 
enable a steady fuU-tirpe worker to support a family in minimal 
decency. In December 1974, thfe poverty hne for^an urban i^amily of 
four was Qfficially estimated by the government to be $d,302 a year, 
but the new federaf minihium wage of $^2,10 an hour that Avent into- 
effect on January 1, 1 975,. stiy only enables a workers, getting that 
wagelo earn $4,200, if working all year at a full-time job. "Moreover, 
manynvorkers are not oven cov(>,re(l by the hnV and some are cpverecl 
at less than $2.10 an hour. A substantial increase in tlie jpinifrium 
wage well ab^ve the povj^rty level is needed at once and coverage o£ 
all wor^cers sli^uld not and need not await a national commitment to 
full employment. But it wo^ld he easier to implement a much higher , 
minimum wage as an integf*al part of a' full^midoymeiit and giiaranteed'* 
jobs |)oficy. Those whp oppose substantial incTeases in the rfiinimum 
wage have always claimed that many low-wage workers will lose" their 
jobs if the minimum is set too higK- The fact is that thi^re h^ never 
been- a u increase, in the minimum that brought it close to any.decent 

'level, so4heir assertion remains un|)roven. But in a full enripioyment 
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economy, the px)vernment cduld assist' low-wage industries -to enable 
.them to.pay highler wa^es. And if aryf)Labor displacement did occur, 
the worjcers would still tfe KtiaranteeTTother decent jobs. 

A full, employment policy with Mecent-payiqg guaranteed jobs 
would reduce the pressure on the income malintenance system-JThere 
-would be -much less need for unemployment insurance. Welfare 
mothers, wht) .\Vant to work would be asfturod of adequate-paying' 
jobs and day^cai^e facilities. The futui:^ jiVed' for welfare wcmld be 
reduced by brovidTng jobs and. giving hope^Jto ghetto youths. Some' 
disablftjl and older persons ' w-ovdd opt for jobs. A more generous 
income rfiainterfance system could ancfsKmild be'^)rovi(led for those 
stdl requiring s'upnprt. Johf at decent \^afjes and income maintenance 
• aj; decent standards should be tyin goals of a full employmeat policy, 
A genuinip f^ll enriployment poFi^ is,not a substitute .for continued 
pursuit of equol^pportunity. Inde^l/jtf would provkle the necessary 
conditions und^Tr which that goal might be raoB^eadily attained. 
And the tensions that result when some woVfi'ers /ear ih'h.t mbrp i6bs 
for. one.^oop mean fewer for another mrght be expected to abate 
whe,n jobs for ali ate guaraateedi^ ' \ 

Many t)'the^ benefits th^t w(?uld pesult from k full .employment 
eqonomy could be rcitwK- Millions of employ^ed workers wduld benefit 
from- the elimination of insecurity and the threat to ^heir 6wn working 
stanelards caused by recession^. More taxes w'ould ,be»fciyllected ffom 
those wh9 previously required^ public support and the fruils of their 
labor would contribute to the' nations' output of 4roods <ind services; 
there would be fewer expenses th[at st(?m ;ffom poverty, inoquajit^r 
and lack of opportunity. There would^ for instance, he a prt^bable 
reductian in the incidence'of crime singe, ks the National Commission 
on the Cause and, Prevention of Violence ndtc^l; .unWnployment and 
subemployment 'pull man^ individuals Into cicminal activities.* 
Therefore, ^ fewer tax^ dollars would be' neVded to support prisons. 
And ihe quality of life in a crime-ridden^ition- would be improved. 

\AJnational commitment to full employment is not a panacea for 
ajl the prohjeras that [>^rue society. But it would make it much easier 
tQ'^plve^so'nie of. theiri. It should be J)u^sned that reason and 
becau^^ it would provide many Amerit^ans wifh the chance to attain 
the human dignity they are no.w denied. For a full employment pro- 
gram transcends nit^re Vrondmics, It tells people they are needed and. 
waited and not objects to bo dist'ardod at will -by society. Genuine 
full emi)loyment cannot be achieved overnight. But tlie cK)mmitment 
to this goal should be njade immediately. 

SUMM.\RY OK CoNCLUSldXS AN'R R ECOM M E n" I) ATlONS 

If employmontv and suh,eriJployment nrh to be eliminated, severa . 
sets of policies will he necess^Jiry. " 

An immediate priority is for ^he federal government' to use all its 
|iower to imd>4 ho present roce^ssion .as quickly as j>ossib]e. To ease 
the financial luu-dship of unemployment and to reduce the need for 
welfare all workers shoul^L be covered by uncfipploynient Insurance at 
decent levels jtind withont limiti.hg heneifits to a pertain numhc'r of 
weeks. But jobs are required and a ma.^sir^ federaliy financ-ed public 
seri'ico oinployment pr()<:rain should he rnstitiUecL at once, with part 

♦•National Commission on tin' CauscN an<l Prrvpntion of- Vlolonro, T<> lOatablish ,Iustlce 
To Insure Honifstlc TranquU^t v iWashlnRton. IKV :'11)G{)), pp. '21 'M' 
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of thi funds poin^ to ciUes and states, as at present, and with'part 
^oind" to establish a federal jobs agency. A lar^e and permanent 
publ^ service p^ojn'am should also be maintained imionrecessionary 
times. A vigorous assault oh discrimination in the job market and in 
other institutions is necessary, as is the need to raise the minimum 
wa^e to a level that will enable workers to live decently. Many of these- 
proposals^ such as pursuit of equal oppo^unity and substantial in- 
creases in the mininium wage, will be eqisier to accondplish iq a, full 
employment society. , '^v 

Finally, the Nation is urged to accent the ultiniate"^ goal of genuine 
full Vniployrtlent with guaranteed jobs backed up by appropriate 
legislation. Implementation of this policy shpuld be tmd to a general 
tax reform and a' reordering of national priorities towards achieving 
the^-twin goals of decent job^ at deqent wages and income maintenance 
at decent standards. ' 



2. CAN GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE FULL 
EMPLOYMENTr 

(By EmerSon Schmidt ^) 
Introduction * 

The depression of the 30's and the resulting unemployment raised 
questions as to the possibility of eliminating or alleviating such 
periods through action by private business, or by government, or 
through \(he. cooperation of both-. Many people hav.e assumed, be-, 
cause the war produced full employment, tnat government could 
provide means for 'eliminating, unemployment in peace time. Such 
thinking overlooks the fact thfet warr justifies the overriding of the 
rights of individuals an(T that so-callec^ ''war 'prospei;ity'; is the 
residt of borrowing, money vyhich must be repaid out of future 
income from trade, manufacturing , and se^^vice. Consideration given 
to the depression in the 30'a and full employment resulting from 
the war has tended to popularize the views of those who wo^ld 
subordinate the liberties of individuals in order 'to achieve a high-, 
level of employment through a planned economy under government 
auspices. , ^ 

-^It is time that those who have^to makevthe decisions as to legisla- 
tion and tl^se who would have' to bear\he burden recognize the 
dangers m a planned economy such as' is contemplated under legisla- 
ti(m now^ advocated in Great Britian and the United States, 

Rather than attempting to maintain a high standard of living 
and a high level of employment through government planning and 
direction, we should encourage the building of a strong, internal 
economy based on individiuil freedom in this country. In addition 
to providing for our own well-being, this is desirable because of the 
impact of conditions in this coiuitiy on tlie rest gf the world. 

From a longer-term standpoint, the. hope' for 6nduring world 
peace which is uppermost in tne minds of everyone today must re^t 
on the cooperation of strong nations, made up of independent- 
thinking, free citizens living in a fKee economy, believing in their 
own institutions, and willing, if necessary, to oppose attempts to 
achieve peace, prosperity and happiness on a permtment ha'sis through 
economic war or conquest. > 

This Bulletin, which is the work of Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, 
Director of the Chamber's Economic Research Department, is de- 
signed to shed some new light oij^ the instruments, devices and power 

♦Kmrrnon P. Schmidt. Can jfovernment ffuarantne iuU employment? Wa8hinf^t/)n, Chani- 
b*»r of Commerce of the*Ualte<l States. 11)45. 215 p. (I'oHt-wnr readjustments buUetfti No. 13), 
Reprinted by permission of Chamber of Commerce of-the United States. 1615 H Street. N. W., 
WoHhlnKton. I).C. 20Q6^. Copyright 1045, 

^ This Hulletin Ih the work of the author whoHe name Ik shown on the title pa^e. It Is 
not a report of the ^Chamber of Commerce of the United States, nor of the Committee on 
Kconomir Policy, and does not. therefore, necessarily represent their views. It Is published 
And dlstrlhute<l for the purpose of raising questions, providing Information and presenting 
views that may be helpful In the consideration of policies. 
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which ii national pjovernmont must emj)loy if it is to guarantee full 
employment, Ff we desiVo to attain this end .or goal through govern- 
ment guarantees, are we |)re|)are(l to employ the necessary means? 

J, (Cameron* Thompson, Chairman, 
o Committee on Economic Policy, 

March, 1945. 



-Can Government Gu Aii^af^E Full Employment? 

The long depression of tlv lO^^O's, followed by the intense economic 
activity during ttie war, ha^ turnpd the mind of ijian everywhere to 
the^ problem of overcoming de})ressions and maintnining high levels 
of em})loyment. There is so much agreement on the desirability of 
these ol)jectives that further discussion of their merits can serve little 
})urpose. i 

A dictatorship — fascist, socialist or communist — controlling prices, 
wages and workers, can secure and huuntain full employment so long 
as its power endures. Whether a free society can shoulder ui)on govern- 
ment a responsibility for sustained full employment and yet remain 
a free society cent a inly remains to b(^ deQionst rated. W^e hAve no 
historical evi<ience that it can. ■ " 

Yet, political' i)ressure is forcing many iree societies to make the 
efFort to guarantee full emi)loyment. This Bulletin is concerned with 
three "full employment" plans, two public and one private, as follows: 

1. Employment Policy— \tinistry of Reconstruction, England, 
1944. 

2. Full Employment in a Free Soieiety— Sir William Be ve ridge, 
1944. / - 

Senator Murray's Full Employment Bill,- S. .'iSO,- 7.9th 
Cougr^ss, 1945. ^ . » 

Each of these documents (Jeveloi)s a government-sponsored pro- 
gram^ After describing each briefly we sliall turn to an aaajysisi of 
their political implications, . * ^ - 

1 . P^MPLOYMKNT PoLI<:V . ^ 

The op(Mung sentcuice of the ofh(iid British White Pa[)er (C^md. 
J3527) on EMPLOYMENT POI.K^Y states: "The Governnu^nt accept 
a<^ one of their i)riniary aims and responsd)dit les the maintenance of 
a high aivd stable lev(d of eninloyrnent after the war." 

The bluepruit for accornj)lishing this objective has many facets, 
only tlu^ most important of which will be discussed. The WMiitc^ l^a[)er 
(and tlu> ot h(T two doriiinfMits) ar;^ based on the view that otid- 
expe'nditures liui'st be nuiiiltained. These expenditures (;ignoringt for 
eign trade balauc(^) fall into four groups: 

1. IVivate consmnption e\j)en(lrt\ires. 

2. I^ihlic expenditure on current scpn iccs. ■ 
Private investment (:xj)enditures. 

4! I^ihlic investment exjxuiditures (public works- and 
enter[)rises) . 

Since tlie instability of consumj)ti«n- cxpfMidit ures are said to J)e 
larg(dy a r(^sult^ of ifnrstnwnt instabdity, most of the effort, is to be 
made to stabilize total mvestuient. But how? 

1. ■ 



First, uiuhu' the Hr,itish (lOvorniiKMit plan th(^ whole syst,om of 
piihlic works, from t Ir^sc CMi-ried hy tlie siuMllest ninil Hrhan 
unit to tht)se uiidrr the control of * parlnunent , is to^ he roordinnted. 
All <:()verninent . uruts will he re([Uire(l U) estimate nnmiuHy their 
|)id)lic works re(iuirenienfs for the next 'five y<'J»''^- Vearly the e'entral 
government will set a ''target'* of pnhlie works for (h(» whole eeonomy 
with tlie siz<' dependini: (in the (.st/ffiatrs of pn'^bahli unem|)l()ym(MU . 
'I*he plan is to he controlled cerilrally throuizii loan sanctions and 
^^rants-m-aid. This same f)lan is to he apphe(l to the p\d)li(; ut il it ie.^,,* 

Second, [)rivMte investnuMit is to he encuui'aired \\\ the onset ot \\('- 
j)ressioiis. throuLdi two devices; (1) lowering the int(M'e^t rates h)r 
horrowed capital, which rates presumahly are increascMl (hiring j)re- 
viou> periods of husiness huom>; (2) well established business eoneerns, 
witli a stronir tinMiicial position and r'easonahl\' assured of future exr 
pan>ion, arc U> h(» cncoura^M'd to adopt consciously a coat ra-cy el icaj 
jKilicy of plaillJ(\\panMon at th'e onset ol depressions, 'rhes(» businesses 
('an h(^ convni4;(Ml. it is arirued, that plant expansion an<l renovatloi'i in 
' a depression period i> les.-? costly, and that t^he\ must assume a social 
responsibility to help iiDvernment prevent unemployment. 

()hviou>l> , thi> ronl ra-( \ clica! public woi k^ proLicam and t he suir- 
'jcstion ,that private enttM'prise expand plant m d<*pressiohs are wnl 
new. In V.rM the I'nited >tate> uov'ernment adopted a som<'\\'hat 
sinnhir puhhc 'woi ks proizram i oh j)apei) and i^csideut Hoover did 
his best t(» >tnnidate private investment in WVM) .Vl. it is nec(ssary to 
mtuition thi> dill'er(Mice; The Hi'itish ni>w s(Mun ready to deV(dop and 
]mj)lement an ov.er-ali c(jnt rn-cycbcal pro^n-a;n of public and private 
works ;"tlie [)jihtt(U ii has been laid and the ctMitral government is j)re- 
pared to take a.ll nercssary ste[)s (althouirii Parlmmeat has wol act(^<l 
as yet }. 

Third diinni^ imjxMidinu' d(^^)ressio;i,' social security and* possibly 
other tax rates are to be drasticall\' reduced m or<l(M- to leave in the 
hand> of th(* employed pop u hit ion a hwirtu' sum foi' i mm (dilate expend i- 
ture. Sinc(v after the war, a very larm* poiM ion of the total national 
income wil! iilt(M' through publu' treasuru^s, it is l)eireved that such a 
^ proLH-arn of'rfdaxinir tax eolleet ions dui'itej; bad tin^ies will help sustain 
^ eniplo\nient and pur^diases. 'V\\\> is d(dib(M-ate phinuin<^^ to (Milarire the 
(h'licil in t[i(* Lrov(M'nment 's accoi'mts. 

Fourth, th(* u() v(U'nruent , duruiL'' t hieat-<'ni iil' dej)ression, will pur- 
r'ha>e heavily for its own iunmIs, slock pihmr the surplus to be us(vi 
up durini: ^ubse(pienl periods when private deinan<l atrain is brisk. 
The ceport cau!rou>l\- urLres the exploration of the idea of LTovenHnent 
bu \ I UL' ord ii\a rv corn mod 1 1 les d u n ul: slack p(M'io< Is and resell uii: t hem 
forohlmai'y [)i"i\"ate coiwumplion wImmi prosp(U"ity fcturn^. 

Tii(> forcLTcM riL'" i> the henrt nf 1 lie ofhcial pol icy of 1 present Hrit.ish 
i^o v<>rnmvn t . M an \ de\'i('es and i kst runient s a re to be forirtal f -carry- 
mir oul this proLWJHn. Labor mot')ilify is to be unproved throuirh the 
employment exchauLM's, let t!i initiir proLTtarns, and positive elforts 
move [)(M)pl*i I'nuii arras njnl uulustr ies of U)w opport unit>" jo oties 
where openniL^- aic in niore abundanee. ('losely tied to this proirram 
IS a pio'/ram ni '( ont i *)lhMl industt\ location." \(»w plants, includin*^: 
extcrisiop.s of (^Id one-,, w ill i(Mpiire 'I'-oN'ern^nctit approval. •Specia.l 
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j financial and other inrlientivos will be used to locate productive facilities 
!in accordance u ith i\w .L'overrunent plan. 

, Be(ause 'of the importance of adcance knowle(l<i:e, in re<^ar"d both 
Uo pu|)lic find pi'ivate |)lans on the one hand, and in r'(»<j^ard to prospec*- 
tive Ij^n^els of (M^onornjc jictivitv on the other hand, a special ejiort/- 
>vill He ina<le to secure much more detailed statistical materials of 
'^•ui'rei|t and penduiir wlans than was true in tlu* pre-war [)eriod. The 
tollow-pii,^ arc the |)rin^i|)al classes ()f nqw ird'ormation to be cqllef^ted 
reirulaliv: 

ll . Stat is tics oil cmplo\"rnent arid unem|)loynient , m(diidin<^ 
\ <pibirtcrly or moiithly statements of present and prospect ire 
em\|)loynicrit in. the mam mdustries and areas in the country, 
baAed on rtMurns frbm em|)l()yers. 

2\ Rc<:ular mforntut lon^ rtdatinii; to savmirs an(l./;roj^r(^'r/.ca|)ital 
expi'iidit ure by [)ut;)lic authorities, afid, as far as possible, by 
[)rivat(» indu>;try. 

An annual censijs of |)ro(hict ion showin^j- the structure of the 
nuMM LM'oups of mduAtj'ies m the |)rece(l[nir year, mcludinir, inter 
af/(i, details of the (piantity and \'aliH^ of output, stocks and 
'r*</7i' ui pnxjrcss. 

' 4, Monthly fiirures of production, cf)nsum[)t ion arid stocks, and, 
if |)ossibh\ fiLTiires of orders on loind, based on sample returns 
. V>bt«jii[ied periodically t hrotitrhout the year from larLrc firms, tra<h^ 
Mssociat U)t\s, and puhlu- in^^t it ut ions. 

o. Annual -and (piarterly estimates of foreiirn capital move- 
ments and babuH'c of foreii^n |)aymcnts. 
'FIk^ enij)hasis, it shoidd be noted, is on j}rospe&lire behavior as indi- 
cates 1 by the words tuid plu'ases- whudi we hav(* itahci/ed. 
. '['bus th(^ White Paper, m effect, slaters that if the (government is to 
assume respousibihiy foi* jobs thi'ouf^h central i)lanninii, rrianv ])rivate 
dcMMsions nnist-, ^^Mve w ay to publi'c decisions, the ctMitral o'o verrtrnent 
must ha\e the aiithorit\, powei' an<l weapons to unpleriKMit that, 
responsibdity , Unfort unateU , th(» White Paper does not dis(Miss t he 
[)robl(Mn of nuuntammLi' frtijMlom undei' such a pojii-y ; but it. does 
r(M'OL:rii/e tliMt if p(M)ple do not coop<^rate with the LTOvtMiiment j)lan, 
t In^ phm nni^t break down. 



^ 11. \[ri(K\^" Pri,i, K Mi'LoY \! 1 

This intro(iuc(Ml in the T.S, Scuiate in daniiray, 1945, states: 

All AuKM'icans able to wovk and seekui>r work ha\-e tlie ritrbt to us(»- 
ful . ' , employment . , . antl it is the polic\ of the Tnited States 
to assui'c the e\islenc(^ at all times of MifHctent emph)\tnent op|)or- 
t milt i(»^ t o e^iable all Americans . . . t o e\ei cis(» t his i i^dit . 

I'nder the bill, ihe federal L'overnmcnt assunu^s responsibdit \' G) 
puisne policK^s wfiicii will encoOtatzc the hi<^diest h^vel of (un phu'UKMiVv^ 
throiirrh pcivate and other nonfederal investment and expemht ur(»s 
and. only when this fails to absorb the total labor* supply, wdl it resort ' 
to tederal (VKfyluidit lire to <'omplete the task. 

At the be^Mnnmir ol* ea<'b r(Mj;nlar session tln^ Pi'esident shall ti'ansmit 
( o ( 'onirress a National Production >ind Km()lo\nient Bu(|t::(M which sets 
forth: 

1 The si/e of t he Jaboc forc<' 
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2. The -estimated volume of investment and consumption ex- 
p'enditure by both [)rivate arid public authority necessary to 
absorb the tdtal lal^)r force 

A, The estimated' deficiency in No. 2 above. 
When a prospective deficiency looms Wer the horizon, the Presi- 
«lent is, firsj^, to set forth, in this jamiual special Bud^^et a |>ro<};ram for 
encoura^rinir non-federal expenditure. Then he must make up his mind* 
as to what effect these stimuli to nonfederal expenditure will have^ and 
if he concUutes that a deficiency remains he is to mal^e recommenda-^ 
tions to Con^rress for su[)plementary federal experi(litures. Evidently 
this will recjuire a somewhat hij^her order of economics in§is!;h( into the 
economic [)rocess than we have ordinarily expected from our Presi- 
dents or the it: advisers. 

The foretroin^,^ task of estimatinir m^y lopk sjmple'and feasible, Unttl 
\Ve try to envisatre what it jueans. Obviously^ for the Presi(lerit to make 
• such an estimate would recjuire the ^^arne ty[)e of fletailed fl^nir^s*, 
^ forecasts and ^niesses, f(^r which the British Wliite Paj)er called. (See 
<pai:e'6, above.) For a coijint/y as lar^^e and varied as tlie United States, 
,the aC(pusition. of the investment and <*onsunii)tion expenditure plans 
of our :\ million business units, our G million ^tiirniei's, our 185 mdfion 
people and 105,000 <^overnnuMit units, wouhl'be a i)ro<lin:ious, indeed 
an impossible, task. * , ^ ' 

Yet th^^ success of this prot2:ram would be (le|>en(fent, in part, upon 
. a reasonat)ly accurate estiniate. Furthermore, unless the ^^^overnmeht 
f 4(5tQ^ promptly on the deficiency indicated, we mi^dit be in the midst 
r of a depression before the i)rof!:ram4tj:ot under way. It is only necessary 
to r^mmcl ourselves, for: exami)le, that in January, 1.9:^7, when Con- 
<rress eonvefned all the businessT curves were risin^r. By the mi(hlle of 
that year, i^m[)loyment and production were on the skids. Could the' 
/architects of the National Production and Em[)loyment Budget 
lu^e foreseen ih t ime this cataclysmic deplane? The notion that major 
future ecorioTnic- events |in a, free sotnety can be forecast is a pure 
delusion. In fact,, if on the ^teis of a jjciven set of facts an accurtlte 
forecast could be made, the peo[)l(^'ii comi)ensatory and other reactions 
to the forecast will themselves upset the, forecast . 

This'point is mentioned only be<'ause nearly all the s[)okesmen of 
[X0ver^.m4nt-cr(jated full erni)l()yrnent are firuilly drLven to the con- 
ch is i'»ft "4 ha-t such a j)ro^n-ani calls for a very wide diseretion of a<lrnin- 
LStra't^e aiiihority; in ot,her' words, sueh a full employment i)roi:ram 
/•a^iTtul. \vaijj.^^ action: corrunittee h<V) . introduction 

)iUsiJu^^^'^inakin^ <5f a[)pr()j)riat loris. All this i .im»..I()w: tbe a<lmin- 
^f^t^Sjea'^t alwnyif haVe his fin^or on the tri^^^^e'r arjd must be ready 
' '""^lud , purchasing poA\-er ip*' s\s(ern wlieru»V(M' he 

7.'4l«iM^er si<i;nals lioveim,; oxii t h(^ hoi'izori. (\)n^^ress 
f^Tcase .gft-eat self-<lerual, wouhl have to recede into 
lo^l', lot(^the a<lnurustrati()n assume authority. It is 
^ ^ JV fr<^J^Bji|^^m we*ad()j)t this program .( 'ontrress will he asked 
bftly t (^,»stfffl|!{R}^^ outlines" and then let the administration run it . 
Whether' fnis t\'iirbe (liffHTnt from the parliamentary declines which 
we have witnci^NCMl m Kuro[)e priy)r to complete (iictatorshij) remains 
to be seen. But we siirtdv wouhl \)v on ()urywa\'. 
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- TIT. Tub: Bkvkridcf: Fuu. Employment Prooram 

Tho Bo:fori(lp^ Plan ^ <roos all the way. In' ^onl|)arison■^tho British 
Wliito and th<' Muri'ay hill ai'o tojiiporato, halting and 

inofret tual. BcvcM'idizc does not hother to [)ay lip sorvico to prjvate 
('nt(»r[)ris(' (alt h()vi<i:h \w finds a small corner foV it, ((\v the time b^ing). 
P'rco market merhanisms, pi'ivat(^ ownorshij) of t*Ho instruments of 
[)roil\iction and* even eom[>lete free eoinsunier ehoiee are institutions 
or liberties which the [)0()i)le'ca!i well foretro. The ^frovernment^an do 
it better ami, whenever tlie private plans stand. in the Way of public 
[)lans, the f(^rmer must <rive wa\-. 

WV are trivatly in debt to Su-\VilliMm for his \itter frankness and his 
takirur us.throu<rli to the bifter erjd. Be^'erid^e will f^o down in history 
as th^nutn who bebeved that we can destroy the free and open market 
in th(^ nuijoril|^ of economic transactions without' destroying |)ersonal 
and [political liberty.^* , . ^ ^ , 

As re(;ently -as 10:^0, after m;ai'ly a lifetime of study, Sir William 
was inclined to attribute unemployment, exce[)t the fnctional type, 
to excessively hi^zlji \va|:os - labor overpricing its scM'vices (pp. 92-:^). 
But "A new era (>>f economic tfieorizint^ about employment and' un- 
employment' was inauirurated ' by the ()uhlication in of "the 
(ieneral Theory of . Kmpfoynu'ut.. interest; and Money, by John 
Maynard Keynes." ik'veridize tells us that tfie irist "of ' the new 

revelation contained mi this l)ook is . ' 
f 

iMiiplny inrnt (N'pctjds on sf)riniin^. which of two kinds - for consumption 
and investment, wri:it people spen<i on (•( tn^tim puori ^ives employment. What 
th(\v sn\e, i.e.. do not sperul on consumption, ^ives etn[)l(tyment only if it is 
invost('(| . . , in capital e(juipnHMU. such as factories, machinery, or f^hips, or in 
in(^rea.<inK stock.s of Y'.iw materials i*]). O^i). " > 

P^ntirely a[)art from the fact that the above statement is somewhat 
inacciu'ate and incomplete, it seems uuredable that Beveridtre should 
find this a new revelation or a new in>i^bt, f^'hen, a^ a matter of^ fact, 
comparable fundit^ientals have heenvthe teaehin<r of economics* from 
the be<rinnin|,^' It Vis imi)hcit and ex[)h(:it in Adam Smith (1776), 
Ricardo (1S2:^,), MiU (1S4S), and the whole -school of- economists 
down to the [)re-Keyn><s (jays. In fact, it is simple arithmetic, common 
sense, and not ilbstrus(\(M'onobucs or a new revelation. Kevf ' con- 
tribution lay 111 his partiVoilar (lia^aio>is of the reasons for tl, ilure 
of the alhwd self-correct i^|e force^ to brinir about an equilil)rium at 
{•apaf'ity oirL[)ut and movi'Nhe idle savmirs back into the income 
stream. Fui^Tiier. Keym^s [)ropose(l a seru^s of measures to remedy the 
tr()u[)les, nunvy of which do not^di^fj^'r i:i essen t uds*" from the [)ro^n*a m 
which f^everid<;e outlines. ; ■ ' * 

The diairnosis of oiw ma lad le^ '-'is nou^ alle'.red to be (;onii)lete; -the 
rem(»dy is obviou^-; The ^^^overnmcnt nnist nu>v(^ idle savin^^s back into 
the \ncome ,-tii^am \)\ taxation atid borrON\'intj:. and must create 
additiYmal purchasin^^ power wluuu'ver a ^^llj)' a|)|)erirs. Inci(,lentallyv. 
this Will o:i\-e the u^o\'<M*nment a fine opportunity, Beveri(lii:e notes, to 
(h'termine ex|)endit nres accordmi: to "social |)rionties" — that is, to 
determiru' what is'b(^st for the con^rumer! (p. ;^t). 

' Xof »u ho ronfiisiMl with M4>vi'rl(lK<'''^ r/irlicr ropnrt, S«K«lnl IrjHurnifVo niKl Ainr<l\S<'^*vl<N'H 

^ Thnt this is not llk«>ly luis Iummi slmuti In Fr<M'(inni Find thr t>«M> Mn rk^'t I rt sepn r/ihl«'. 
<*harii}i«T Iff r.>tiitiHT<4> of USA. r.»44 

' Hull. -fin N<. s. I'nst War Ivni li j u run. t > \^rrlfs, fnr ;i rrlti(|iM' >>l' Ki'viirs Urrlcit 

Sjw;h(llnK iitnl I'rlviit*' Ku t»'rl>rls(> 
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Whdt is Full Employment? Beveridge defines "full employfifent" 
as "having always more vacant jobs than unemployed men, not 
slightly fewer jobs , . . the labor market should always be a seller's 
-inarket rather than a buyer's market," Again, « . 

A full omployment policy worthy of tho namo cannot limit itself J^o curbing tfre 
l)00in slightly and slightly mitigating (.lepressionr. Its aim is the abolition of booms*JV 
and. slumps arid the inaintenanco of a level of employntent hitherto not even- 
attained during booms, (pp. 18 and 184), 

Whether such a feverish pitch of sustained economic activity is 
consistent w^ith the maintenance of sanity, health and the necessary 
flexibility of society doe^; not seem to worry -Sir William. Evidently 
queues, shortages, delays and congestion are to. continiie from war to 
post-war/ ' " * ' \' 

He recogiitfkes that some short-run,, frictional, betw.een^jobs un- 
employment is jrievitable even under this definition, but very soon, 
"one will be wanted in one's old job again or wil] be wanted in a new 
job'.'* ' ^ .( . V. ■ ' 

He recognizes that such a situation of full employment is^'always 
Explosive, with inflation. threatening, but he asks labor to be reason- 
able. "\yages Ought to be determined by reason, not by the meth'ods of 
strike and lockout." The freedom to strike is generally not one of the 
freedoms enjoyed by workers when the government assumes respon- 
sibility (or jobs for all. The power of coercion must not be difTused 
but nuist be concentrated in one hand, that of the government. 

The Suprerhe Instrument. As in the Murray bill, so in the Bev- 
eridge plan, the supreme instrument for implementing full employ- 
ment is a new type of National Budget, under which the labor force 
is counted and then this figure becomes the starting point iji the 
planning; next, the Minister of National Finance, after estimating 
the total private expenditures on investment and consumption and' 
presumably ordinjiry government expenditure^, must budget for ad- 
ditional public expenditure (Beveridge prefers the word "oiH'-^" 
sufficient to absorb any|D6tnaii;iing unemployed. 

This budget " imposed of six items: 

1. Privai imption expenditures. , ^ 

2. PriA^ato i .-stment expenditures the home islands. 

3. Balance of payments abroad. 

4. Proposed pul)lio expenditures covered by taxes or other 
revenue. 

5. Proposed public exj^enditures covered by borrowing, 

6. Output capacity (full employment) of the whole society. 
The last item, number 6, is the starting point, the objective. Num- 
bers 1 must largely be taken for granted as given, at least in the 
short run. The variables to be mani|)alate(l by the government will 
be numbers 4 and 5. Beveridge is not directly concerned with in- 
creasing nmnbers 1 and 2 whereas the Murray bill, as we have seeh, 

^^requires the government first, or simultaneously, to try to stimulate* 
private aclNity before greater governmental expenditures are to be 
considered. 

'The primary and compelling duty of the British Ministry of Na- 
tiomal Finance is to a^^sure each year that the total expenditures in the 



* In 1044, a year of terrific manpower HhortaRes and overemployment, more than one 
million AiiW.TlcanH applied for anemploynient oompenwation. Ou the average day some 80,000 
perHons rollerteil iM-nrfits and the average durntion of benefit payments waH nearly 8 weekB. 
A later Bulletin wlU aualyze the dimcultlea of this type of "budget-making." 



privftto and the piiblrc sectors of the economy are sufficient to employ 
the whole labbr forje. ^ " ' 

Bevf>ri(fe:e would e^tablisli a lon^ series of boards; bureau^, minis- 
tries:, rtnd other agencies to carry out the program. To hig' credit wo 
must state that he has elahorAted the details to a considerable degree. 
Each piece is fitted into the totnl'scheme — hut h^^ wisely -keeps warning 
the reader, that everyone niust cooperate and that the governjfierit 
cimnot toierato.intcrferencc. How he reconciles this j)rod(ling ^ith the* 
Fibcrti^s whirh he postulates is not VTenr from the hook. 

fV. The PnMTirs ok. (Itauaxtkkd Vvll Kmploymf^nt - 

That Cioveriuncnt can create juid guarantee full employment is 
.almost universally atlmitted. The thousands of slave^'states throughout 
history arid the. recent experiments in P^urope confirm this, Wh^ether 
such gu-arjintecd enlplrtynieni i,s consistent with the moder^ concpp-" 
tion of nuu) as an uidiyidual huniari being, with rights ol sell-determi- 
' nation, freedom' of mind, spint and body — that is a , qirtls|;ion. 
(-ertainly, v^l>fci'i(^i<'c suggests that, so far, s^ich guarant.eed . fu]l 
•eniploynuuit can be secured ordy through totalitarian methods and 
control. / . ^iV". 

Sirice Sir William dj.^cusses this matter at length, let'iis note w^iat i 
he has to say. . ^ ^ 

( '(mtinuTty. of Policy: l^ev?M'idgo recogniz-es that a gov(M7iment full 
einjdoyment ])rogram dare not be u[)set by frofnient- rhanges of direC-: 
tion', by prejss^ure groups or shifts, due to c'h; e\-])orts. He saysj 

jriurri' rnu^t b(;^Jt'^^.4»^l^b1^' 'niiitiriliit y of ('{'ononin iicv in .-^pitr of changes 
[du*' to frcp/j^'lcctions]. The nirtchiTU't v of ^ovcrry^KMit , while' responsivf^ to Ron^ral 
c^,nnj?es of :o^) in ion, ^^TJ^t rcsistunt to *Mobl)K^"^thnt is to say, nrRanized 
scotional pressures ([>.' 22). . ; . N.ojie of thes(* freedoms can 1)0 exercised irfe- 
sponsihly. P(^rpetiial in^t:ihihty of cconornie and sorial iJoHev would make full 
employment and any nth(M- social rdonns" f ut ilo or imi)ossibLe (p' 2;i). 

Private capitalism requires similar continuity and stability— but 
it has not had it in recent yearsJ^and, what is at least ecjually ini|)Or- 
tant, wbile^ it has existed the people have rettuned T^eir political 
freedom. Two f u rt lu^r* commen ts are rtdevant to the forof^oing: (1) 
How can such essential continuity of economic [)olicy be assured if 
elections are>i'r.ee? Will not the "guaranteed f ull emplrty nient " |)arty . 
in i)()wer and res|)onsible for implementing t'hat gui/rantee, find it* 
necessary m time to dispense with free elections so tlvnt this essential 
(^)ntinuity of policy \\\\\ be absolutely assured? If s(i wliat becomes 
of "full -ein|)loynient /// a fnc xoc/V///"? {'2r\ If lobbiAs and pressure 
groups must be resisted, what is the technupie for resisNing theHi? Are 
Iree associatKui, collet tivc bargawung, and other forms (\[j)ressu re to 
be firodlv i)rohibited, even tliougli the full emphmnent [lolicy, as 
stated/6^r/^ its a(lo[')tion, asserts that free assf.ciation and collective 
bargaimng ar'e to be jau'mit ted'.^ 

Obviously, Sir William lumself here li^mts at the j)roS[)ect of inevi- 
table decliru' m libei t y and fretM^joni. In fact , he says,-". . . the [)roblem 
of maintiiiiung full empFoynient^ jt lu'ougli bis outlay mainte^umce 
|)r()gram| is more complicated in a free society than it would be under 
a totalitarian regime" (p. X\) . Here Sir WiUiam iTiakes a sound obser- 
ji^ioii. ()nc(» a political party is U) power and is conmiitted to this 
full einphniuent pobc.y it will be very easy for that party, wlien it 



. runs into difficiUties (}js it will), to inovej'rom the hint here given by- 
Sir Willitim t6 the utilization ol" totalitarian methods. ' 
("oTnin^^ hack to 'this [)ro.blem, Sir William again states, 

The general cntichisinii i.s that the (i<'j*r('<' of lihcfty in .^ftch matters which cnii 
Ik* left fn a^oiu'ics indojM'ruh'iit nf the State, without iniperiUng the poHcy of full 
«'niph)ynu'nt. <1( |)<ti(1s on the rr.sjxinsihilHy i)u})lit' s[)irit with which th^Vsc 

lihcrtit^s at r.rxcrcist^l {]). ) . . 

If the policy l ull oniploVmeiit tails,- \\'\\o is to be the judge of which 
Uberiies ami who^o libortfgs are to be'reclucell or destroyed? - ' 

Extension oV State *Powei\A ver^ great expansion of governmental - 
|)p,wer and authority is j-ecogi^ized by Bevewdge as indispepsable Yor 
this -full employment p©licy-;*'-lQK mincts no. words when he says, 

•Kull ciiiploymontr.ranMot 1k' won anrt held witThoiit iKli?*?L ^'^^'^^'"^'^'^^ y 
rcsponsihilitics and |>owcVs of ihv St^iti' oxerciscxi througf^"m^g^lnj? of tho centrar 
Ko\ C'rnincnt. No j)ow(m- Ic-s _than that ofVttic State can ;,^nsurc udoquato total 
ouihvy Ht all times r)r can contuvL in the ^clleraJ intorcstj 4hc locatioV of industry ■ 
itiui thc^ikve of the land. To usi foi- full employment w^^Je oI)jeciing to fhese 
rxterjsions of State activity is to wilLt^hi' end and refuse the means (p. 

We' arc highly ind'chted to the iu{er frankness of Sir Wdlianr. lie knows 
and says, although he seems t^o want to deny it elsewhere, that once 
this fuir employment policy i.s* embarked upon, the state of freedoni 
w^ll differ radically from that in a free market economy. 

I.est wc ^overlook any .evidence of the state of mind Avhich is 
-represented' by Beveridge, n()t(>'ius recognition tlnit tluk: 

. . . ^ive.s tn the Statr' all the necessary powers for that j)urj>osr. flow the State 
should exrrci^r thosr powers, Imw mnch it sHt)ul{l undertake" directlv and how 
much sh(.)uld )>r done \)y private <-iti/.ejis, ran he hft to he settled later in th(' light of 
(lifTering view^ as to the' advantajjrs and disad\'antaKes (p. 192, italics supplied), 

Alfhough Hever;idge insists that the government's policy rnust have' 
"reasonable continuity/' he is not willing tojtdl us m a(tVance just 
how iar the g<)vernmenT nuiy hAvt^ t'o go in shearing tlie individual 
of 1ms freedom and how fiir the gt^vernnieut may have to ga in taking 
ov(M' additional fimc,lu)ns !iind tasks/.^ 

The Place of Private Enterprise, if Any: I'he British White Paper,' 
yKmployment Policy," appears rfdatively neutral with r^^rd to the 
plac(? of j>rivn(e (MUer|)rise in the new 'order; the Murray bill would 
seem (o place some responsibility on the President to give private 
enter[)ris(> an initial boost wIkmi li flags. But Sir VV^illiam "feeds" that 
really [)rivat(^ enter[)nse is al)oiit dead, we have- not yet buried it. 
Indeed, he would \v\ it stumble along as best il can until it rea<'hes 
tfie clilf - tfien its obsecpiies can be celebrated. 

Actually, Beverid>:e ho[)s back and forth on this issue throughout 
his book. 'J'iius \\v says: "Idiero is 'every reason for hoping thai full 
(>mployni(*nt mu/^l A)v secured in ])eace by tin* policy outlined here, 
whihv lea viriLT the major \)np\ of industry to private enterprise" (p. 205, 
italics supplied). Again he says, that (he "sig;iificant doubt that arises 
on (his is as to t fie possibility, und(*i* sOch conditions, of bringing 
af)ou( a siifhrieiu stabdity of private int^estriK^nf , and preventing its-' 
cycfical fluctuation. It is reasonal)le (o l4t thiy doid3t^b(\resQlved bv 
experi(»nce." Ill other words, let this threat oPsocializat ion of produc-v 
tion overhang priva('(» enterprise. Not lung could l)e better calculated 
to cripple, stifle and thwart (he necessary, new private investment and 
(echnologjcal im|)rovemenJ Mian such aMhreat. Who would invest in 
nhw ventur<^s or improveineiUs under such circumstances? One of the 
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.chief «;easons for -the colossarinefficienry ,d&the English ^OJd in(iiistry 
is that for a f]:(rheration t]ie tlye^^;,J^f Wtiopalization over it. 

To^lny tho output por-raane^Wt 4s the sar«p' as'' bofof-e. ttie. First Worlck 
Wan. Sir V^IIiam would now Vt this thrGatlRftnG: over all in(l,usti^' \ 
So' (i^y* coassiiro the nGmd^*, Bovcrid^ro *5ays,J'The polirV of fulfl 
empIo3mient' outlimod hero^is |i policy of socializihf};- demand rather 
tliari pr(5ductioy."'(p. 190.) .But "tie also saitl f " . ' ' 

ItTnay ho found oonvrnieht, as*a subsidiary (') meafuro, to transfer particfiilni 
infliist/jes from private j:« i)u}^lie ownership, in order to -increase theV|:hrv^r of 
the fitate dirertly to sta})ilize (ti'^mand in d sperifird sectBj;; and;in order to bring 
mppopolw^s under assured -coatrol. j[Thaf is^ give the State, a monopoly.) 

, ' Beverid*p:e -insists on evierybpdy's^ cooperation. Thus he says, if 
labor will not coopei;at9 but insists oi^jirfreksonable wa^res, on restrict- 
ing: output, on befnp iindisciplined ;0r on being inefficient ; or jf, the 
capitalists sabotftp:e tli0 system "(jesirin^ to make difficulties f6f the 
State;" or private ownership ihtferferes with' the desire<l e'qualizinp: 
of weahh,r-jf these ''^hiri<2:s happeji) then we must also sooializc ' ■ 
productioFK • '/ 

Eteewhere in hhe book, hejsays that, this policy ^ 'makes poss^le the 
retention of private entern^^ise. I \ . At the same time it does not 
blt^ck thp way to socif^zmtio-n of production in general or in any 
patTicular industry.'' (j). 191 .)"Earlier he had said: 

The .list of essential lil)erties « given al)»vr floes unt ir^irlude liberty nf a private 
eitizen tt^- own hieans of |)rofluetion and to emplov ()thei- eitizens in operating 
them at a w:;ge. . ^ . On the v\v\\ taken in thin Rrj^ort full employinent is in 
fact attainable while li'a\ ing th(^ ronduet of industry in thr main t(r private enter- 
prise. ... But if, eontraiw to this view, it should he shown by oxperiolce or by 
argument that abolition of private |:>roperty in the means of p'n>fi(^ic]tion was 
necessi^Ty for full- employment, thi.s' abolition would have to be liSdorflaken (p. 
Italics supplied). . • . 

'me forep:oin^ is enou^^h to m^^e?,t how lonp; private ownership and 
entei^)rise woidd survive the inauf^iiration of thq Beveridp:e program. 
We/are indeec^ hif^hly indebted t-o Sir William for raising some of the 
rifTht cfuestioris about'the compatibility of private enterprise and full 
employment guaranteed by nrovernment. ^ 

Free Labor and Collective Bargaining: All wijl agree- that Beveridge 
is.r;ight in apprtiising private enterprise as a device, as an "instrumeqi 
for attnining -some desirable end of mar\. All we ask, however, is that 
this device be appraised from all angles, in terms of its total potential, 
in terrhs of -both its merits arullits demerits, arid not merely in terms of 
one or t \u' other. ' 

When we come to lnbor, there can be no foniprcxniisc' Labor is' not 
a device or mii 'iust rumen t — rat her, it is an <mu1 in and itself. -The 
huniAn being was- not m>uic for the vStAtc: tlic State wms made for man. 

Although Bcv(M-idge's hcMr=t goes out to the (lisiMnj)Ioyed worker and 
hi.s fnmily, Ur thinks of .the wr)rk(M' |)rimnrily ns a [)ro(lu(irig mikIcoii- 
suming unit an oconmoniic unit. Security must be had for him, 
a|)pafent ly , at the price of his liix^ty. And tliis is said m spito a\ Beve- 
ridgc's [)Ostulated essential hbcrtics, noted, ahfive. Why is this a fair 
statement about. (Ik* freedom-of Inbor- under- Hcveridge's full ern|)loy- 
inerit |)oli('y? To get^ tlu* jjuswer, we must note what he says and what 
be implies. , \ 

»'Hs»MUlal liberties Hovj*rhl(,^«> Htntf'M aw: frjMMloiii of worHlilp. Hpcpcli, writing', study 
and toachlnj: ;^r»M-doiii of aHs«'mlily aiul of jiHHOt iatl(»n ; frrcchun In chou'j' of ot cupa t and 
frofMhun In ijufna^Pinpii t of' personal Inetun*' (p. 21 ) 



Beveridgp is prompKto rec^gpiflfe that a^ull employment pro-am 
lich there are Always mfl^ jc 



rec^toi 

under Avhich there are ^(Uvays mfl^ jobs thin peopje tojSil. them is, an 
explosive sitiration. The {jressure.u^on wages may /ISytofi^'irfesistible. 
, Employers wpukl be forced to bid iijt \yages^iif order tor attract labor, 
yand the workers, both individuallyCantKcoI^ectively, could make and 
enforce wag6 dcmands^r tfemands fpr shorter hour's and othe£^ personal 
advantage^. Bevendge states: ,\ *, , 

TKero is a.xual danger that' soctiotml wage .hpicainifig, pupiied, without regard 
to its effects /n pricf^s, may load to W*ificious^Sj&ai 'of infiation,Jvith monc^- wa^es 
ehasing priced *an^J^without any gain in Teal wagefe for the working class as a whole ■ 

-Ag^in, he saysK^ ^ ' , ' ¥ ^ 

tf trade union? uuder fuU'eniployment pro.sis jw-age clWhi Unreasonably, maiji- 
tertancivpf n. stabU* pjico level >^ill beqcrme impossible; wage d^etorminaiiiTn will ' 
- perforce h^cornTj a function- of the Sta.t^ (p. 207) ' . . ' , 

^ He is e\ceedinglv: ^ritrcal; of coUective bargaining by plants,- 'by 
individuals industries tincj inkia^that the present British ^e^jhod of . 
collective bargaining (similav. toi^tffllrt of tlje Uniteil States) must give 
away to-h^n over-all a])proach under whicti the individual urlion wil^ be 
told what to do and when it can do it, ^ ' 

The central labor federation would become an aiTO of the State: ^ 

^ . . the central organizations of If^hour, such " as the Trades Union Congress , 
■Cioneral Council, shouki devote their attention to the problem of fvchi(j4'ing' a uni- 
fied wage policy which assures that the denurhds of individual unions wiri bo judged ^ 
with referenc(> to the economic situation as a whole (p. 199-200). , \ 

It will bo retnxUed that in totahtarian coim tries, Italy, Russ^a^and 
Germany, for example, the free labor luiions were quickl^^ abolished, , 
and all workers were recxjjimtXo become members of government 
unions. ■ ' j . ' / 

Beveri(li2:e expresses ^the pious hope, . , wattes ou(z:htto be dieter- 
mined by reason . . . and i)pl simply by the barfrainiri<J: power of 
paj'ticidar fjcroups of men" (\u200). If the parties fail t(> ao:ree, he su^;- 
i^ests wa*i:(ry be settled by ''an at^n-eed arbitrator;/' but fails to su^rgest 
tiiow he is to bo selected or wha^ff methods are to be used t^o force the 
jfarties t(^ airree to submit a dispute to such an arbitrator. But he ^ 
adds this' somewhat" ominous statement : . . men 'shoidd not be 
' impris(fnod for 'strikinn', thou'j:h they man ^^'ii^^^^ll be deprived of all sap- 
port if the strike^ is contrary to^ collective barii^ain or an a<^reed arbi- 
trahon" (p. 200, italics suppliecP). • 

Althotii^h Beveridiri^ i.s more'speciiic than-' the British White Pape^p 
'(Employment Policy), the* latter ajjcrces that unless labor exercises 
i^retlt self-disciplinc/the policy must fail. Thui^tb.c White Paper states: 

Action taken by the < ^ ivcrnrnont to maintain expenditure^ will be fruitless 
unless wages and prices arc kept reasonably stal)le ... it will be es.-<ential that 
employers and workers should e\orci.-^e moderation in wage matters. 

g The reader must jud<^e for hiirtself 'Avhether in practice free labor 
TOnd free labor unions would survive "jobs for all" as'planned by the 
T^tate. Discussi mr th ese same problemi another renowned En(::lishman, 
(ieoifrevJJtt»<CTtier, etlitor of the Econonnst (London), states, '1 have ^ 
ji susi^Tcion that the Xa;^i alternatives, diabolical tlioujjch they are, 
have far too miich'loi^ic of events in them to be brushed aside by the 
military defeat of Hitler." (tforei^rn Aifalrs, January, J 944.) But this 
will riol be the only route ()i)en to us if we have the'coura^^e and wit 
*to make the voluntary market economy function elfectively. 
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. V. Ncy Alternative? ( ' - 

Wo have arrived at th(^|)oint wheij^, if one i^^ises any oBjections 
t.o any af\(l all 'Tiifl .ornpjoyfTient" i>rot:rams, dir i?i labeled " as bein^^ 
- a<:&ii)st jphiji for all. UntlTthe last (lec'aclel tlve syhoiVpi' for ^ull ■ 
•eii;i|)loynioiit"-^^]:^'jierally was not hm*j; more noiless^han ''j)rosf>t^rity".; , 
therefore., it can scarcely he armi^(l thi^t'the Oritic of eert ain TnetKo\is 
for attainm<j:„ lind rnaintaiiiin^i; tJiis .prosperity is a<j:ainstj whfit is *iow 
tenyied "fidl eirij^loyment." Ituudreds of pro})Osals have \^en ffcivanced . 
for attrfintri<: pW'os|)epity, ffom the pro<:rams /)f the sin^le-t'jixq;^,* . 
. social /'i''edi)tors and Jthe .cooperative movement to fascism, nazistn, 
socialising coiniirunisiii and, in<leed, cajHt i(Iii?ni wit^h a free tnarkej. ^ 
Fio^ tnne to J inie ttie vo^xiflf cl|an<^es. Today the j)anacea is m, terms ■ 
of. (government sjXMulinir, uH(ler.\Vjhich Uie <:()v<'rnment always 5>eesrtp 
it tluit thereMs (>n()ui:h |)ur4*h^ksiny;|)or',er'* mcnnnj^^hiiDi^^ the mttrkets| 
to .absorU all the ()iif|)id al capacity* jeveh^. ' 

How^do w'o kjiow that Mus curriMit ]vo*:ue is the besf solnt io.n or 
ev'Vfi a sohn lorl'-^'^Fust because it is the ^uyent fashion does not make 
?N ri/Oit, does not make 'it workuhle and does not assure^ us that we 

w'oi/ld "acce|)t it w dlmirly, once w<' jVdoj)t(Ml it. 
^ .j 'T\\v d|iX'ision we face is: Shall' shoulder upoYi iroVernment this 
,respons^)ihty for full enij)loynient or shall \v<' a(l()j')t j)olici(*s whic.h 
wdl ^(^'adually al^^'viate sufh'rinfj:, ' mit it:ale mass uneni|)loyiiient , 
» ^ and e'lUAOuram,' .more 'elFecl ivc oj)eration'of a vPiluntary, free society. 
'JJ* hase<l} upon indivulual i-esi>onsihfety ami effort'.^ - V 

W(i need to^remin<l Ourselves t hat there is a vast lu)dy of periet ralin**: 
and t'lVrouirh^H)ini: s('h()larship which has placed its fihirer upon a host 
of j)rivate anil public policK^s whi^h themselves are resjjonsible for 
the" unsatisfactory^ |)erfornianres of the [)rivate ca pi taU>^ system in 
the feeent |)nst. Before u'e end)race a new philosoj)hy ^iuch^,h^s not 
^ |)rov(*n satisfactory in Euroi)e, we surely should make certain that the , 
^ bienuihes on our'>^ystern cannot he corrected: hi a sense, this wh'ole " 
sern?S|6f BulkM^ins has been con(*ernod with such reconst^niotion. 

VI . Summary Apphaisai. 

^ \V(»re. there no (Xther reasonably satisfactory solution to the |)r(>blems 

of unmf'j)Ioymert t V c >dl niit:ht embraT-c the- new philosoj\hy .' A volun- 

tai\v/n:ec-nuirket , (\i|)italisti(' society can function sat isfa<'t oi'ily of^y 

un/Ter li^ rule of law aVid a p#liti<'al an<i social environment w hudi are in 

.'}vrc()r<l with i ts f undii^iental uatur(\ - ' 

(ir(^at have been t hJ^ achi(* vc^nents of this system in the |)ast. lireat 

IS Its- po\ent lal wc. hVve the wit to provide it a soci.al and pbliticak, 

milieu j/\ whi<'h it can oV(U'ate. P^v<^n its instability is not inherent in it. 

Mass im(Mii[)ioymerit isVot a ruMM'ssary result of a really free, flexible 

mavket economy. It if^siiSu from an a<'ciiniula I ion of uaire and |)rice 

riiri<lil les.^ unwise ci<'(iit' |>S^(ies, wai-ci'<'ated <listortions and / mal- 

a<ij list mights'' and many ot hcrS^iat tei's wliieh are not inevitably |)arts ' 

of the system. * . ^ 

P'urt hermore. t hi <Mi<_:[i uiiemploynuuit coinpensa t ion and other 

(i(^vi< <'s we can sj)i'<'ad inconu' nioi'e evenlv orcr hrru t hus'mk i<^a te ' 

file har'dshi[)s of su<-h unemplovmcn t ^s is unpreventable. 
* <i 

*■ aujlij"tni N'l) t 111 tli>.s sriu'S t'liut Ird, I-'uU I-]inph)\nirnl Il.s I'olit ics luid Kconoiiiics. rxpliimcd why, * 
utKirr ii'fifi- V()liimiir\ SL)Kjft\, iHi i>t\r rUis^ or >:r(nip is rrs[i()risil>lr for Johs. 'I'1h> f<)l)-nuikliin process (W- 
p«Muis on t he itiaiiin'niiiirr of [»t ntit ( I {u cfiihnus -Mill t lus. in I urn, rrsl.s on a viust cninplfx of f<)rf«>.s iitid fiic-tors. 

' 'I' wo k'lotoU \v;u^ wvt Inn I lit- niftiiorv of in (fit ndnll.s living on our l)»'l<'uKU<'r»'(l plmu't have all t)Ut dostruyod 
I lit' f*»undiii ions upon winch alinir ii free voluntHr\ sociot>- i-an optTutr,' 



PeHiaps thcs' tratlitional En<;lan(l is dead and we, still colonial- 
winded, are destined'^to aj^ccher ways. It is hig-hly unfortimate^at the 
"j^ponsorsof the M^uirhy bill have not disclosed the degree of centralized . 
|)0wcl' and authority whicli their |)ro|)osal will iivyglvo in practici^^^- 
Only if they do thi^, are they in .a jiosition to (tetenninc whether they 
would l)e driven, willynuillyj to tlic same conclusions' and tlio same 
hitter end reached By Bev(Mid*;e. 

/VVhat |ia?; .h»|)|)(*iHMl to the Enj^lan(i ot yesteryear w liicli, under the ^ 
lead of her bojd and c6ura»2:(*ou^ businessmen, smashed )he closed ' 
rifit::. of • the earlier aHt1ioritarian^syst.em — 4hat of pVe-Adaia Smith 
. inercantdism— and »2:ave us our i^reat slu|)|)in<j: fleets, our iron, tj?xtde, 
inaclimc had ftA)d/'in trans|)()rtiUiiiii industru's and ()ui: ('()nce|)tion of ■ 
an internationit4 *(livisi^)n of lahor arid tracfe? It would h^' a suj^)reiiie ! 
■tra»2:edy if in thiy (^rucial lu)iu>p]n*j:land turned her hack on her own 

sy;rea't |)ast aiKl W(\ as mere inutators; followed ni her tram". 

, ( \nisiderint; ()tir dirAit(ul actvicverhent of the lOi^O's in solving t4ie 
NmemploynuMit pro|)lem, numy ix'r^ons Ixdieve That a rniich rhore I'ea- 
sonahh^ i,'t)art Imn "full cnij)l()ynH'n} " -would he the prevention of mass 
\nicm[)loyni(*n.t .'-^ Snu'c we faded in a nuich more simple task, is it- 
fillo^cther rational to set for our"s(>lv(»s a much more difficult ohjcM'tive? 

Tlui^s the editors of \ aW^ (March 5, state: " Alt hoillfti tlie 

Murray l^dl call.^ itself tlie 'Full Kr/ii)loym(Mit Act of 1945,' ^ slues 
away froih B(»veridL:u's all-oift controls. 'I'herefore, it cannot an I will 
not LTuai antef* l ull enii)loyn>ent . What siudi a hill can help to d( is to 
oil-set , niirurni/(\ j)(*rhai)s (dimi*nat(\ t he real (vononr),' (Miemy ui An erica , 
which is not individual idl(»ness- hut mass uneinpUjy rnent . America 
must try and should he sat isficvl-- to lick that i)rol)lem over the lu^xt 
20 years. liut to ( all that 'j()l)s for- hill,' as Wallace does, is at worst 
deina^a)^Miery , at- hest sloiraru^enim. " 

'I'Ih* Mur'iay hill, if it for-ctvs us to (^xainiru* honestly . and I'ealistically 
every j>ro|)()s(Ml hill, rule and r(\*j:ulat ion and evcM'v puhlic and pr ivate 
4*^f)licy in ordiM" to detei'mine w lu^ther- each contrihutes or lujider\s in the 
process of ahsorhin^i o\ir whoh* lahor force int(^ pi'odut tive economic 
activity, could ,s(MVe a u^elid pur■pos,t^ 

If we can assume that tlie sj)ons(>r's of the hill ha\e a workahle con- 
•(^'|)t of th(^ joh-innkinir [U'oces.s in a free society, althoiiLrh thi.s may l)e 
a larjK* order, {her(* inav he sonic h(uiefit from an oN'cr-all review of the 
factors iTUikinLT for economic j)i'osj)(M"it v. Thi.s point will.hc (lis(Misse(l 
in a later Iiu!l(M m. 

I - Acci:M)[.\ 

I 

j dol)> arc a l)\ [)r()(lin 1 ot jin clfeclivt'lv 1 uii<l louiu^ n t;nwiiiy Tiie^' 
i ar(^ a means, lather lluui an vml. \ v\ th(\cuirent emphasis on jobs 
! and fuir em [)l()y inent ts apt to niake johs the < /i</ and therefore lead to 
|)r()^'raMli^ [)r()motini:: johs merely for tin* sjike of johs. In fa{'t liev- 
(*ri(l^e stato that iL i> hettcr to ha\'e iiU'u * i i{j;fj:inii holes in The ^rj-omid 
and filling them u[) aij:!iin. than to have ur\einj)loy ment . I^ord Keynes 
dni> taken ji^^nmlar position i ^re . I nt rothict ion to BullcMin S m this 
sei'Hvs ) . I nt 1(MM I J'oi' the nio.^t [)a rl iir veru l^:e is not concj^'ruM I wit li 
(dliciency a in I pi'oi I net i \" 1 1 _\ . 

A W(jr(l nni>4 he said Hlu)uf the <)() milhoii johs winch the politicians 
ar(* |)i"oin isi nir lOr the post-war Mcfoi-e the war we had about 4{> million 
»ramfnliy occn jm il . Se\'<'ral inilhon wei'c umMnph>ye(l and oJ course* 



' -['111-. \ h'WjMiuit i< t"u;i\ i'\ \ ii)l;.|i ( i .\i'i:inisuN, Tib' I'nil^l.Mii \- iil) Kinpl-iv in.'j.ii. Harvard 
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we have had a net increase in-the labor supply. Whether fifty fi'ftv 
hve or s.xty nullion people wiH want to be gLfuliroccamed a tJr 
the war ca.ujot he .leterinine,! in advance. The figure wdl , epend on 
wage rates, regularity of eanungs of the chief breadwinner he cost of 
living, he intensity of demand .for both exi.stmg an,l. nowl^XeS, e° 
. products and a hosi o other factors. The "labor force': is not I fixe 

Filially, even assuinin: , .d the fiO million figure measures the 
labor lorce h.r the post-w..,, ,t is still a misnomer. We do not win t 60 
million .M.S.; rather the goal should be 6^ million gainfu llv (7c 

/ lor tl c ( ,., S niilhon lanners, the millions of self-employed professional 
' Pfopb'. the millions ol self^-mployed businessmen 'and mUy o hers 

■ oV'tl?;^:^'^ ''V'' ' "'^r; ? "^'"'""^ -^^'^'^^ erroneous in[pre 'on 

of the -t,i<.k ahead. 'I hii.s the whole economy never has an<l will not 

grm'f,;;;.';;:;;:!:/'"^'" ^-"-^ ^hVe p^'Lo.?.: 



3. WHY WE HAVE NO FULL EMPLOYMENT POLICY* 

(By James K. Galbraith ^) 

Although by Carter administration lights the economy recovery is 
track," the editors of ' Business Week and the Wall Street Journal 
are not optimistic. Since autumn, a distinct nervousness has prevaded 
the business press, against which none of the more or less reassuring ^ 
recent"^ economic news seems to have had any effect. "Doubt," "un- 
certainty," >and "lack of confidence" are the watchwords. As Leonard 
Silk reported in January, "The mood of business seems somewhat 
worse ^an the economic outlooteV 

' A cynic might suspect that th€> apprehension is contrived. Recession 
jitters, aiter all, serve excellently to stall tax and social reform and to 
promote general tax cuts, investment tax credits, import restrictions, 
and other forms of private sector relief. Carter's economic advisers, 
their self-confidence undermined" by the Lance affair, by the stock 
slump, and by a run of soft stiitistics in the third qivarter of 1977t 
were facing decisions on the ti^x packa^, on lu-ban and emplimnefn, 
spencling, and on the chainnansnip of the Federal Reserve Board^^yt 
m Congress^ the fate of welfare reform was not yet decided. For^ 
Carter's critics among corporate* executives, .bankers, and their press 
acolytes* opportunity fairly beckoned. 

Whatever l-he conservative critics did, ^ they should have been 
pleased. Instead Vof accelerated public service employment, youth 
employment, and public works, we were offered a $25 billion tax cut, 
tilted toward business. Tax reform is mostly "deferred," and the special 
treatment of capital gains is secure. Welfare reform is apparently a 
congressional dead letter, and along with it funds to double tne present 
700,000 puttie service jobs. G. William Miller is an acceptaole re- 
placement for Arthur F. Bums. 

Tresis events, inevitably, will strengthen the yiew that Carter has 
shifted rightward since assuming office. In truth, ideqlogies don't 
change so quickly.. Perceived conditions have changed, but the govem- 
• ment's underlying approach to short-run economic policy dates at 
least from the Tax Keduction Act of early 1975. It is: "steady re- 
covery at all costs." Qn the numerical sjiort-run objectives— a^d on 
their paramount importance — Carter's admini^tra,tion hardly differs 
from Ford's. Last July 1, for example, Bert Lance 'S Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget projected, with some satisfaction, an average unem- 
ployment rate of 6.3 percent for 1978. Lance's figure was onW One- 
tenth of one percent below the rate forecast in, the Kepublican Budget 
Message of January 1976, which in turn was based on policies then 
-planned or already on the books. Politely, the parallel was not men- 
tioned. 

•James K. Galbraith in Working papers for a new society, v. 6. March-April 1978: 27-33. ^^ep'^f^^®^, J/ 
gerinission of The Center*tor the Stu^y of PubUc Policy, Inc., #4 Notting Koad, Cambridge. Mass. 02138. 

? James Galbraith, as an economist on the staff-of the Committee on Banking Currenty and Housing 
(now Banking. Finance artd Urban* Affairs), U.S. House of Representatives^helpcd m a minor way to draft 
the Full Employment Bill of 1978. He Is now get^ting a Pi. I), at Yale Ujiiversity. No one at either institu- 
tion is implicated in his views. I ^ 

(19) ■ 
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What distinguishes this rtdministratiou from the last axo not dif- 
ferent economic objectives but a commitment to their achievemeat. 
Carter really will propose and fi<,dit for such tax cuts and spendinj^ as 
the recovery nee^ls to keep fo'iuijr. His social objectives are of course * 
.also different; publication ol the welfare program demonstrates that. 
; But tijey are secondary. In a sympathetic spirit, one might rationalize 
•^Carter's. first year as consistent with a simple strategic outline; to ride 
the recovery as far as it will go, to enact in the first years only struc- 
tural reforms of. slight immediate budgetary itapact (energy, govern-' 
ment reorganization, social security), to achieve the Vaunted balanced . 
budget in 1980-81, and then, having neutralized the lisoal conserva^ 
tives, to use .the surplus expected thereafter to absorb pfeyiously 
legislated cost increases and to pay for a panoply of promi'^ed, but 
expensive, new programs; national hiealth insura;nce, urban reconstruc- 
tion, employment. 

The strategy, if it is a strategy, depends on a sustained economic 
recovery, and on the tendency in such recoveries for the' tax si^ucture 
to generate increased revenues faster than thegovernment spends them. - 
A balanced budget is simply a by-product of this tendency; it jiloes not 
require the massive economy drive that some, to their present puzzle- , 
ment, once read into Carter's intentionj^/ For several years now, the 
budget committees of Congress have been forecasting huge budget 
surpluses by assuming continued steady growth and unchangetl ex- 
penditure policies. The catch is that such surpluses could never be 
realized: the excess saving they represent would wreck both the 
economy and the budget itself. Rather, the projections illustrate the 
paradox that Carter's commitment to a balanced budget requires 
higher government spending and lower taxes than at present. 

Thus the question for this administration has never been, "Should 
we stimulater' hut "How much?"^"!^ what form?" aad^above all, 
"When?" If the economy and the administration proved strong, 
action could be deferrjed, the tleficit woufd shrink, arid the programs, 
when they Vame, could be s|)ending programs aimed directly at un- V 
oni'ployment, health, housing, educaj^^ian, crime, and similar high- 
priority problems. If the economy proved weak, or if the administra- 
tion could be panicked i^nto so believing, then circumstances would 
dictate a rapid tax reduction. This in turn wouhf keep the deficit near 
•Its historit^ high, and put an insurmountable political obstacle in the 
'path of new social spendinj> for the near future. That, it now appears, 
was th-e true significance of last autumn's skittishness and Carter's 
C^hristmastime decision to reduce taxes, 

^ At best; the tax cut means that the niajor social programs of the 
Carter admini^^trat ion are delayed, perhaps until his second term. 
But even tlien there is no comniitment to full employment. Carter's 
endorsement (to which we shall return) of the 1977 Ilumphrey- 
Ilawkiivs Fuji Employment Bi^ll is a symbolic gesture, and not m afly 
event an endorsement of///// employment. In introducing the welfare 
jlbin. ('arter stated his goal as oujc. guaranteed job per family. This— 
principle, in effect, of "women and children last"— implies^ acquies- 
cence in the present (pieuing mechanism for employment, a mechanism 
tliat discriminates systematically against the. young and women, &hd, 
that leaves blacks. and other minorities dispro|)ortionately, iu jobs 
without decent prospects for advancement (where the only; path to 
the middle class may be the multiple-job household). 
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An unemployment rate of 6.3 percent^ Uie forecast still m effect for 
1978 is (on a crude calculation) compatible with 15 percent for teen- 
agers 11 percent for nonwhites, and between 30 and 40 percent for 
nonwhite youths, espQcially young women, Attammg the convention- 
ally defined "full employment'' uneninloyment rate (4 percent) does 
not Aolve this problem: in 1969, unemployment overall was 3.5 percent, 
yet over 12 i)ercent for teenagers and over 26 percent for young black 
women. Needless to say, reaching Humi)hrey-Hawkms' rate of 3 per- 
cent for adults doefe not solve the problem either. - 

At the moment, the priority ?ittachi5(l to the tax cut and to bifsiness 
confidence'' prevents more, than token action on behq,lf of the peren- 
nially 4inemployed. Next year the excuse will be different, the result 
the same. Why? It is too simi)le, surely, to blame this particular Ad- 
ministration for timidity or lack of conviction. A genuine full employ|- 
ment policy entails immense difficulties^ and even those who now lead 
the "full eini)loynient" crusade are mostly not prepared to face them. 

It is easy to avoid a.sober discussion of full employment. Opponents 
may be dismissed as 'Minosaurs," supporters as "spendthrifts and 
"wastrels " Right-wing editorialists inveigh against (largely invented) * 
estimates of the ''cost" of lull employment; sympathetuj columns are 
full of facile extrapolations purporting to sVw how much additional 
production we "could have had" with continuous full employmeiit for 
the past 20 years.^ Such exercises yield .Imnressive artific;^!- numbers, 
, cost-benefit, appraisals either without benefits or without costs. Worse, 
thev cast a scW^istic pall over an otherwise intelligible debate. 

The HumpMby-Hawkins Full Emi)loyment Bill of 1976, as a news 
event, typified the misrejiresentations- characteristic of the issue. By 
'itseW 'the bill would neither end unemployment nor bankrupt the 
Reuiiblir- it did not deserve either the accolades or the ridicule with^ 
which it v^^as widely received. As its few^rfeaders quickly found out, it^ 
was anything but a vast and detailed blueprint for an unending series 
of public works. It contained no substantial <lir?ot ^)endir>g authori- 
zation only a few million f.or administpative expenses and research^ 
What it did contain weroiMirectives, gdidelines for the formulation o 
employment i)rograms and economic policies in the futuFe, that could 
have led to dramatic program and-policy changes. But not necessarily. 

IJmler a F'uU Kmployment Act, 1976 style; the administrat^ion 
would have been obliged to bring before (Congress within specified 
deadlinej^, two sets of dbcumentsr'first, a budget of social objectives 
(tarjrets for housing, urban renewal, environmental cleanui) and so 
on) toward which unemployed resources could be (hrecte^l ; and second, 
the legislation neressarv to rneet those objectives. This planning 
framework, linking employment i)olicy to the solution of other socia 
prohlen^s, was the heart of the bill, (^ertain features of the conii)onent 
nrocrniins were spelled out, such as that there be specific attention to 
yoidh employment andjhat. previously established statutory wage 

, Critics (.fth»«"hiKh cost of full rniployiUPiU" iiuiko th^ mmmnn orror nf confiisinp tho cost to »;'atinn 
ll^l^Z^kny\\n, of ..vitput ,.f Tu.rKinal workers w.mM a,.pn>,lch that of tl.os.. alrca.ly ..nn>lo>c.l. 
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standards be honored (a, much misconstrue'd point), In general 
however, the specifics were left to execufive discretion: the content 
an( priority of the social adjectives, the amounts to be spent on each 
^an(l the timetable of disbiiVsements, even (within lii^ts) the relative 
emphasis on public versus private employment. As a vehicle for 
em|)loymeut per se, Humpljrey-Hawkins was a sheir; all depended on 
• Che subsequent legislative imagination, initiative,, and skill of the 
administration. 

What the 1976 bill did not leave to executive discretion was the 
principle that full emnlpyment take an absolute priority in the forma- 
tion ©f economic policy. The Employment Act 'of 1946 prescribes 
niaximutn employment, production and purchasing power" as coequal 
|)ol,icy goals; Humphrey-Hawkins would have replaced this with a flat 
commitment to :\ percent adult unemployment within four years, 
(Kher objectives, notably price stability, would have had to be sought 
within the confines imposed by this commitment. The Ni.xon-Burns 
use ol restrictive monetary and fiscal policies (1969 and 1978) to 
generate unemp oyment in the interest of containing inflation wouhi 
nave been forbidden. ' 

It 'was these nrovisions, not any big-spending.scheme, that made ' 
flumphrey-Hawkins unacce|)table to Gerald Fbrd. Far from an 
ordinary Democratic pastiche of public works and leaf-raking projects, 
it ^yas a bill about the underlying form and direction of economic and 
social policy— ami about how much of that form ami direction,, as ' 
distinct from, programmatic content, should be left to presidential 
choice. Under an activist president, Humphrey-Hawkins could serve 
as a mandate, for an obstructionist like Ford it wotold have been em- 
barrassing and restrictive, but not coercive. However "badly a strong 
statement of principles may be needed, it doefe'not of itself constitute 
a blueprint for full om|)loyment. 

The overriding weakness of Hum|)hrey-I lawkins (strangely given' 
the extravagant dftims of both sui,porters ami oppone'nts) was that 
It (^1(1 not go far enough in reordering economic policy. It emphasized 
l)eripherttl matt^'rs— congressional review of the i)lanning process, new 
regulations and rei)orts, tlie i,artit,ion of tasks between bureaucratic 
entities— giving the ajipcarance of -coverage and depth while ignorin<>- 
necessary asjiocts of a fuirAnjiloy.ment policy, ()„ inflation, the bill 
(iKssemblcd, acknowledging the priority that inflation control must 
receive hut hsting only well-known placebos (an inflation "early warn- 
ing s:v'stom, V()Awtttary mcasiircslo encourage iiroductivit v, antitrnst 
en orcement fnVrgency exporti licensing for food and materials/ as ^ 
|)olicy tools. At the insistence of Uic AFI^CIO, there was no iSion ' 
<) wage-iiricc coiirols. In a comiuomise in early 1976, when Senator 
Humphrey ,heci|»ne, a pnnciiial cosjioiLsor of ' what had been the 
llawftms-Keuss-Bi 11 111 the IIon,se, a provision guaranteeing jobs as a 
Hia tci- ol <-nlor(eal)le right was replaced by the "interim objective" 
ol ,i iierccnt adult nncmiiloyment within four years, thus iierinitiin-' 
coverage ol teenagers^ and disiiroportionately unemiiloyed minorities 
to remain vagiie;^ The result was sincere, respectable,' an important 
.symbol, but something less than, say, hall' of a conu)rehens,ive'|)olicy 
. lor lull einiiloyment. ■ ^ 

1 (■•(ir II loiii; linii,. Kcpri>s<.|.l;itiv,, ihiwkiiis nliunliiini.(l Urn) "adull" nipa.it "Ki ,,ri,i „v,.r ■■ ^,.,,,,inr 
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In. the 1977 version, which garter supports, a largely symbolic 
statement is made exqllisively so. The "rigl^t" to employment becomes ;^ 
merely a "goal," the "Full Employment and Balanced Growth mn 
is subsiimted into the' president's annual economic report the explicit^ 
iniunctiorl that price , stability "shall not be sought through any", 
weakenind of the goals and timetables relating to reduction of un- . 
employment" has (fisappeared. Gone are the 90 an^ 180-day (leadlines 
for submission to Congress qf you|h, regional, Structural, anfl counter- 
cyclical employment programs. Wage-price controls are explicitly riUed 
out Even ihe goal of 3 percent adult unemployment, now stretched 
to "within! five years," is subject to revision after two. Without 
strong implementing legislation, of which there is no sign, revision 
would be nearly certain— after the 1980 election. 

What woVld a serious full eipployment program look like!" ifirst we 
need a bettk definition of full employment. The one we now usf. 
simply select an arbitrary percentage level ot measured ynemploy- 
ment- (or. a Ikvel supposedly consistent with near-stable prices) and 
calls it "full.-y Arthur Bums's suggestion of "zero involuntary adult 
uaemploymenV" is better, given suitable definitions of involuntary 
anfl "adult." lihere is an older definition, that of the 1944 Beveridge 
Report in Britain, which is still good:* : 

[Full emplaymeAt meanal having "^^ays iporc vacant jobs than unemployed 
men (aic), no< sligkly feWer jobs. It moans-that the jobs are at fair ^^"fs- 
^ch a k Ad and so Lated that the;unemployed men can reasonably be expected 
to take them; it medns, bv conseque.ncE, that the normal lag between losing one 
job and, finding anotHer Will be very. short. . . . 

Th^ is a tall ordV an^l it, is not obvious how one would know from . 
current statistics when Beveridge full employment had been achieved.. 
An acceptable interiria goal might be whatever level of measOred un- 
employment is (leemeVl wachievable within one nresidential ternf, pro- 
vided that no particulaAethnic, se.x, o6cupational, or age group be stuck 
with a (lisproportionat\share of the unemployment that remains. 
With this proviso, HumpVey-Hawkins' interim objective isn t so bad. 
What counts is the eniphftsis on those who most need employment 

» Full employment meansX above all, a commitment of public, not 
mainly private, resources. Mhich appeasement rhetoric in Humphrey- 
Hawkins, in Carter's pronouncements and in the credo of the Econom- 
ics profession, is devoted to drying this, but histpry is an unfriendly 
witness. W^e have never had fifijk employment; in peacetime; even the , 
the long expan.sion ofdhe early l«60s did not come vesy close. I here 
is no evidence that the private seji^or, even with a sustained keynesia,n . 
assist can fully or permanently coWectf-unemploymeht. . 

Some of the unemploved, those w\o are weH educated experienced, 
or on temporary layoff, will be hirVl /br rehired quickly when the 
economy turns ui) or when their cprAimny receives a new contract; 
others without such" advantages remairiyndefinitely at the end ot the • 

• line For them, the customary "hydraiHic Keynesianisin ot recent 
decades doesn't work. A ireneralized application of fiscal or monetary 
.stimulus to.the, private sector, of which C^ounciJ ot Economio Ad visers ■ 
chairman Schaltze's aborted $5i) rebate, scheme was a goo(l example^ 
is an inefficient employment creator, coptributing strongly to v^- 
flationary pressures— or disappearing into savings— well t^etore Uie 
so-called hard rT)re have jobs. 

. .Som.whal tuKl.pr .imn av-rage ynull, im.M„,)Ioym,.nl nmv lol..rahl.. a.s..ha.. h.»\ arguo.t by Paul^ 
ostcrinoll in tho January/Fi'hrimry ;,<i3lli> of H()r<;i;i(i^/ ifXT?. ; 
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or obstrepSis oSen fi« t^^^^^^^^ tfT^' scTmetimes hostile 

, , innei- cities) &-™ „n.l V^^^^^ dangerous, remote, or/(the 

employment ^^nnT the Z i „ '^J'^ ^m.onize,! cl.strifcts. Since full 

• ments. Probably- the net social cost Sn« I f I transfer pay- 

•*o"i'i n. i.i.u„;,i <,n i,r „" i fe^^^^^^^^^^ ■ 

remains: snnnoft lor fnir omr 1 ^ nierr^seivos. lint the question , 
in,lofi,.,fn? ' nH.onscI orononnc inforvenf u,,, hv LM.vornm.n^i. 



inrlcfinitoly. , intorvenfu,,,. hv -ovornment 

rJKh*.',TXto'i';:^,i^|?^^m^^^ n.lv.„,.,,nf which .'Ivl 

■-ncM „ a an.l .ll.hioiis S oM^WKliMirw «vn' all a part 
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In the ghettos ^specially, the juxtaposition of (lecay,/liscrimination, 
crime, and a young, disailvantaged workforce has blunted the local 
impact of macroeconcymic expansion, white creating the widespread 
* presumption elsewhere that special government programs don't work 
eithec. These doubts are not Wholly unfounded One/ftsoect the " 
problem, pQioted out by the Amsterdam News in the wate of»the New 
York blackout, is the "vacuum of leadership"* in the gPkettO, To the V 
extent this is true, sustained efforts at. economic development are- 
handicapped, prone toMnsensiCivity^'and' poor community relations 
; and susceptible to fipoffs, both imported atid .locaL ;A politiJal revival! 
including the emergence of cohimunity organizations capable of pro- 
viding leadership in the ghetto, may have to j)rece(le ijriy successful 
effort to engender an ecbjjiomic revival. Community ownership of . 
productive assets, fostering a commitment to work and respect for 
^ property? may be necessary to a' fay greater extent than at present. 

hince,pnvate^( white) capital will not enjoy Woiking with such groubs, 
. the -federal and city governments must be prepared to da so ancl 
vice versa. ' . , 

At full employment, inflation will not go away. How severe it %\\\ / 
be nobody can say, because n6bo(jy knows. 

Except- on j^ublic occasions, f^*' economists Ih^ government or out ' 
v1)elieve there can be a return to 'the easy nblicy (^oites of the Truman 
ami Kenuedy-rJohnson years, when high employment ai^companied 
P»^h growtlu, low inflation, and rtear-balantecl budgets. In the trade ' 
jargon, the* "Phillips curve" has "shifted out": a given level of un- 
employment now corresponds to a higher level of inflation than it 
used to and vice versa. Unemployment remained near 7 percent in 
1977, while inflation varied between 5 and 7 percent, mainly with the 
weat^her. Arthur Okun (of the Brookings Institution) now estimates 
that inflation-prone tigj^t labor markets will emerge when unemploy- 
ment reaches 5.5 percent. It is a common view that 8 percent Wge 
, and 6 percent p;rice inflation are by no^ "institutionalized," and t^iat^ 
"i^ressure will, get worse as the economy expands. ' 

uH^Si'^^^ ^^^^^^ principal inflation policy tools that are consistent 
with fOU^ employment (the crude use of tight monetary anU fiscal " 
poli^;ies.per se is not). They are: taxation, the control of government \ 
ekpem itures and goyemment-inspired costs, and the direct or indirect ^* 
CGntrol of rcrtam prices and wage's in the private sector. Each con- 
fronts fien(hs)i political opposition from entrenched powers on the 
American scene.- 

1. A progressive income tax can be, in principle, nn equitable tool 
^lor the control ot aggregate incon^es, hence of aggregate demand 
and it can thus influence the price kvel. The equrty case is simple' 
chanj^es in j)regpessive tivx rates don't much affect the poor. The 
changes mainly affect the incomes and 'spending of the relatively 
\yelhofF whose jobs are relatively secure, so the effect of a tax hike 
on the tieinand for labor is only indirect. ^Cutg in social s|)en(ling and 
tight money nolicies, by contrast, strike directly at marginal em'i)loy- 
ment, either by dosing down^puhlic job opportunities or by stripping f 
small enter|)riso8 ^f the credit necessary for their survival. Hence * 
where it is necessary to trmi demand while .sustaining full employ- 
meiU, tax increased; are the instrum(*nt of choice. 



The inequities of the present tax system are sufficiently well known. 
More ,relevfl||t here is the very com])k;xity of jthe tax code, which . 

. constitutes jiHf)o\verf 111 obstacle to the use of tax changes for shorty 
term j)olicy'purppses. Siiice any particular change has myriad unfore- 

seehf possibly undesir^le econofnic and pqlitical efFects, the^^stem 
itself impels a jmralyzing caution. / 

The strategy of tax reform is therefore crucial. Piecemeal/effort will 
receive piecemeal congressional examination ; the result moi^ be better 
but it will not be simpler than the tax code we have. A measure with 
a single backbone and consistent purpose — lower rates, the repeal of 
virtually al^credits, decjuctions, exemptions, and other shelters, and 
the transfef\of justifiable sul^sidies to the appropriations process — 
might be outriglit, but it would not b^stioject to irreparable 

mutilation. Such^a measure could be made^ flexible and useful against 
inflation caused by full-em[)loymeiit demand levels; with a piecemeal 
package, curbing inflation in this fashion would be\or(lers of magni- 
tude more difficult. • 

Unfortunately, it seems clear thai tax planners , under treasury 
seci^^ry Bliimenthal, if and when their moment comes, will present 
ftii omnibus, piecemeal reform package. Those who j)refer complica- 
tions and paralysis in the tax, structure have been at w6rk. 

2. Alongsi(,le taxes one must c6psider goSrernment exj)en(Jiture.. The 
steady'upcreep of federal, state, and local government pay scales, like 
the steacty pac€ of price and w^age increases in concentrated in/lustrj', 
adds to inflation. So does government failure to control tori tract 
costs, especially 5h defense and construction. And there is inbreasing 
evidence tha^ subsidies foj* health, hpiising, and education,! aI3long^ 

-other items, aflpct the pricie of these., services at least as much as their 
supply. _ I f . [ 0 . " ' . 'kp^ 

'At pres.ent, government policy is essentially passive regarding the 
"fair, price" of goods and services sold to the governmelfiJb or subsidized * 
by it. In the cdse of contracts, price is determined by '*'costs"; costs, 
supposedly, are determined on the tnarket. The Davis-Bacon Act, for 
example, sets a standard bf "prevailing local wages" for wajj^s paid 
on government can^truction contracts. In health care, prevailing 
rates may be charged to metlicare or medicaiiV. Housing policy sets no 
upper lirqitprn the^size of a mortgage whose iifiterest may be deduct 
from tameable income, i-^ % / 

It should be apparent that in each of these^cases there are feedbacks: 
costs supposedly determined by market forc-es '(lej)end in fact ori the r 
going government-approved pay aiftl subsidy rates. If costs rise, sub- 
sidies rise with yi^m: efficiency becomes economically unattractive. 
In the insurance business, analogous phenomena are callen ''moral 
hazards": anwjng them are arson-for-profit and spurious- medical 
malpractice suits. Among government programs, the case of medicaid 
stands out. Less, i-nsidioiisly^, the mortgage interest deduction means 
that people wliq itemize can afford to spend mor(^ for their homes. As 
the stork of housing' responds only very .slowly to in(*reased demand, 
it likely that the princMpal efTect of tTw^ dedu(*tion is to raise*housirig 
prlc(\s. ' * - ' 

Like tlie tax structure, the cost-subsidy spiral .is not accitlental ; 
it has many constituencies, eH^;h of which can be expected to defend 

^ its position. And there is no siL\gle correct te(*liniq.ue for control; in 
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syme instances a direct c^ilinfi^on costs may be appropriate, in^thers 
• a re^luctioh o^subsiciyievels, in stilL^ers deregulation or the r^stnic- 
; taring- ol an ^ndustry.XThat Cartel-began an attack on health costs 
is encouraging; the Apparent demisfe of the effort testffie^-to the 
difficulty. At full emmoyrnent,th©*problem will be worse. : 

3. Tax policy can control the overall level of aggregate income enU 
demand. If it is to 'be simple, flexible, and of predictable effect, ^it 
cannot also arWitrate^yery dispute between public and private powel*, 
and among private powers, over the distribution of income. Yet these 
disputes; as much as ^aggregate^ excess demand, generate ii|fhitioii.'' 
Thus the necessity of ^rice, wage, and export controls. , I 

^'"«?^^trols- are necessary, not simply, to keep prices stable, but to 
realTroate resources toward a balanced economy at full employment.' 
In our economy, large firnas in concentrated industries possess sub*- 
stantial power tp extract^ profits, pay wages, and control Uuftls on the 
capital market in excess of their ''competitive" share. > A corollary is. 
the ^owef to def^end that share, by inflationary hikes in prices and 
wagejS, against the tax-financed demands of the public sector. If, to 
achieve full employment, the share of the public sector must rise, then 
this tendency mu^t be curtailed, or the entire burclen of adjustment 
will shift to those whose defenses are less sturdy: we will have full 
^mploymftnt pli^s impoverishment of the more competitive sector of 
the economy. , 
There are two possible choices: Uation^lizativn or a program of 
flexible, limited, selective controls Price controls are necessaiy in 
concentrated industries to lessen the private ^rrogation of profit in 
the face of prescribed public need. Given ^ice controls, wage controls, 
or at le^t negotiated agjreements on wage restraint, are required to 
maintain a measured balance between prices and costs. Given domestic 
controls, export controls (or taxes) are required to prevent the flight 
of needed commodities to higher-priced markets abroack** 

It is nat because controls are inherehtly inefficient or unenforceable 
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but because they place social conflict ^sharply into focus that they are 
bitterly resisteci Wlien the chairman of General* Motors writes to 
def€«(l the 'Txee market system"' (as he did in a 1976 New York Times 
polemic), he means his own freedom to" raise new. car prices by $400 
per year, irrespective^ of demand. This freedom he would lose. The 
central policy decision implied by controls is, ^'Should social decisions 
be taken by public bureaucrats in Washin<:ton or^by private bureau- 
crats in Detroit?'' It is not alto^'ether obvious wlwcli is. worse. But' 
there ^.s^ soinetliin<r incompatible between a public, policy of fidl em- 
)loymont ami a |)ririn^i: policy in the private sffctor that results in 
igh profits in tho short run, inadequate investment, iuc'reasin<r con- 
cession Off the domestic markel to imports- Tind, ultimately, adjust- 
ment by hiyiuir of? workers. One or the ot^her will have to pive. 

One further cdnse(pienc<> of full employment hears menti(m. Wliile 
liinitin<r the power of corporations, fidl employment woidd increase 
the j)ower of tratie iinions! The issije^ of wa^j^es, althoui:h politicized by 
couw-ols, woidd renniin basic. The of)|')ortun)ty for a vast expansion of 

* A thinj altprnafivo. known as fh»» Tax'liicontivo Plan (ir TIP. is boiri^ promotod by orouoinists Sidney 
VVoiiUjXmn ami f[<Miry Wallich Tlu> i(l<>a is to intrwiiicp tax iiicriil iv<'S for coniplianr*' with a ^<>t of wage 
Kiiulrlirips. aioiiR wit h ^MMialt i»>s for tioiu onm!ianc.>. 'As coiiipariMl witfi roiitrols. TI I' would introduce a 
potitiraily attractive, if art i/iciai. <l(>j?roo of volimtarisin into I In- wag*' striJ('tiin\ at ttic ('ost of {'onsideitable 
tamppniiR with th.^ tax cod*'. It would mfCKMis. but. not avoid, tlw distributional strtiKgW that und(^lios 
any policiy «n iJu:onios. 

' V 
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membership would be there.' The absorption of militant people into 
unions can be expected to produce more-militant unions. The dfsap- 
ijearance of the- uriemplojred would remove an important brake on 
jxnion: militancy. 

.*fEven the best friend ot the labor movement; might se6 the dangers 
h^r^ Once the rich have' been sotiked by tax^r^eforms, excess profits 
squeezed by controls, apfd tne larger pool of goods and ^rvices that a 
fuH employment economy produces apportigned, the wages for any 
additional expansion of the labor force will haVe to come from reduced 
polfential growth in f ha real wages of those already employed. If full 
employment is to work, maliy 'unions will h^ve, to shi^Otheir focus 
away from sharp vt^age gains for the best-paid members ^n'd toward 
winning living wages Tor the newly employed. They will have tp focus 
on hitnerto anciljo^^y issues like job saiety, job design, voluntary 
overtime, grievance procedures, and'workfers' control. Pay differentials 
would narrow. For some of the better-paid, powerful unions '^^there 
would be a tough choice: either accept this4rend or defeat full em- 
ployment. Periodically in 5ritian a variant of tliis choice comes' up 
before the m^ners^ among others, who verge perpetually on the secojid 
alternative. Decidedly, it is a risk. Not evefi the AFL-CIO is a secure 

TuU employment, finally, is an easy cliche but! not an easy political( 
choice. Huey Newton was quile correct in c/illin^ it a ^'revolutionary 
objective." It mefans reordering power relationships in a fundamental 
way. Soncie of the^orisequejices, sxich as conjtfols, carry a distinpt 
risk of failure. Others, are merely unpopulaif; But firil employment 
comes as a package, and. to pretenU that ah essential part of the 

Sackage may be omitted js to indulgb in wishuil thinking or worse. 
lumphrey-Hawkins ,fell into this trap, and tho^e who now urge its 
enactment risk, if they succeed^ b^bmmg both victim and perpetrator 
of an illusion. Their own constituents will believe, for a while, that a 
major concession has been won. But not for very long. ' 

It is not easy to clamn Jimmy Carter for his attitude of- ''economic 
recovery first.'' He nfever explicitly proniised an immediate full-scale 
assalilt on unemployment, although'l much of 'Hs'^most important 
and dependent constituency, the wprklng i)Oor, the blaeks, the Latins* 
voted for him in that expectation. Unemployment will be gmq,ller and 
less. in tractable aCter the slow forces of recovery have run their course. 
Inflation probably will be worse, and the urgency of the truly difficult 
measures agdinst it will be fnore apparent. The government njachinery 
will, one hopes, be in better c6f^dition to meet the challenge. 

But the case Tor a ch*nge in course is even stronger. For most 
Americajfs, a jjob is still the symbol alnd substance of a decent life. 
Whether we can-overcome uhemployn ent, despite the difficulties, is 
the test of the United States in the next generation, and is the standard 
"by which President Carter will be julged. He. can continue at* the 
present pace, -content with niggardly progress on unemployment, 
accumulating (perhaps) a record of structural accomplishment, and 
running the risk that the unemployed may not be'^o polite as to wait 
seven more year^ before exploding. Orile can risk all on a dangerous 
program of^iSefprms. »There is no evid^ce that he intends the latter. 
On the other hand, much depends on whether the friends of full 
employment have the courage and ^determination to force the issue. 




4 SECURING TOTAL EMPLOYMENT: THE ROLE OF 
GOVERNMENT* 

^ (By James 0'To,ole)* 

' Full employment without inflation is generally ^cc^feKfld as a' ^ 
pmnkry goal of national economic pohcy. Legitimate andlmS^^ 
differences over definition aside, when the unemployment raf^s dowiir: 
around the four percent level, this fi^ is widely tak«n-as, the^^fie/ 
indicator that employment concfitions in/ the economy are healthv 
But full employment does not in itself signify a condition of tnie 
health in the abor marke.t,:it ^erely indicates the absence of serio^a 
or apparent illness. By way oT analogy, a man with tuberculosis is 
clearly sick l)ut IS Another^man without visible signs of iBness ipso 
/octo healthy? Perhaps if we. were to conduct a morrf^ searching 
ixammation, we might find his lungp black and deteriofating from 
smoking, his heart wfeakenetl from stres§, or his resistknce to all 
vtoeties;. of aliments lowered by mental depressiop drTpoor diet ' ^ 
bimilarly, no clean bitt of health could be granted Ajtomaticallv 
to even a full-emplpyment economy unless the following kinds of- 
latent or #ldom diagnosed problems werp, eradicated (vdm the bodv 
economic: % . / 

(n Subemployment: working less th^^ full time./uU year land 
often: for less than the minimum wage) is a chronic problem for many 
workers. It has serious consequences for the life styles and life chances 
01 families when it afflicts heads of households. 

: (2) Low-level employment: many disadvantaged and minority 
workers are trapped in jobs that offer them little in the way of dimitv 
or self-esteem -These job^ are^haracteri^ed by harsh and arbitrdry 
discipline,- unlftal thy, unsafe, or inhumane working conditions low ' 
pay, and the absence of a career path. ^ < 

(3) InvoRmtary employment: many older people are forced to 
take jobs because they cannot live oh -their retirement incomesi. 
many heads of households are forced to moonlight befe^use'they can- 
not attain a decent living standard for their, families' on wages from 
primary jobs ; and many womerf who would .prefer to ay home kndX 

, rear;their children are^ forced to take paid jobs in order to be eiidble 
jifor social services. . . ■ 

(4) Underemployment— the underutilization of skiH's, training and 
education of workers, described in the previous chapter. 

The United States has not made m^uch head\<'ay against these 
^problems in pArt because \^ pursue other problems that we can 
more readily measure. The measures used to evaluate public employ- ( 
ment nolicy focus largely on unemployment statistics and the size of ^ 
the labor m arket. These indicators are relatively unambiguous, but 

AmiH?/nfnJ*^^« ^^^"""F ^mployment\he role of government. Ti*i his work. I'earnim? and tho 
Jossey-Bass Publishers. 1977: 7fc88. Reprinled by pcrmissionof Wv- 
Bass Publishers. 615 Montgomery St.) San Francisco. CaL 94111. ^py right 1977 P^'^^^^^sion of Jossey- 
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^ they tell only whether jobs are available for all those workers in 
the officdl labor force. " ^ - ' \ • 

This'oflScial measure of the size of the labor forde is b'otn important, 
andlcontroversia}. It is a partial 'guide to how. many jobs mign£ have 
to be created in coming decades, but il;exclucl^s* mijlions df j^eople 
who might want jobs if they were available. For exaipple, 'i_t excludes* 
labor-force dropouts who. have given* up looking for work,'^ students /- 
\Vho stay ifi^piool bec^^ they canho^ find jobs, people ^n welfare, 
ancl those wh^ are in sh^eij-ed environments ranging from prisons to' 
niental hospitals. The lal|or-force participation rate^is impoAant also 
because omyihose who, are in the officiai^labor forqp can Jb^«t)uifted 
as either employed or 'linemployed. T|[ie~felationship of the^articipa- 
tion tote and" the unemployment rate is not a simple one; indeed, it ia . 
(Juitia fluid. For Instan^^e, when new job* are created, they are often' . 
fiHea by peopLe who ane not in the official labor fofte. White middle- ; 
class women often are -attracted^ in ^(3 the labor force to take new jobs, 
while ch'rQjriifcally unemployed black men and boys remain unei!iploye<l. 

Over^ll^ past decade, the total size of the labor force as well as the 
s'lze'^f the force as a percentage of total population hrfve grown remark- 
ably. Paradoxically, as the economy, created new jobs at a clip un- 
precendented in history^Rates i)f'uneinploymen^ also ro^tiSrThe primary 
reason behind this imSnomet\on has been the*entry of millions of 
\vWxien into the paid labor force^In i©50,^e female labor-force parti- 
cipation rate was 33.9 percent; by 1973/it was^ 44.7 percent. Most ^ 
dramatically, the rate of participation by j^vo'men with chitelren aged 
six to seventeen want from l^.S pevcent in 1950 to 52*^ percent in 1972. \ 
Between 1975 ami 1976, the nunrtJer qf women job holders and job 
seekeFs increased by nearly two million and accoiftited for almost all 
the grqvvth in tlte entire labor force. ^ ^ *' 

Since rates of Unemployment ih ask Such shifts in the demographic 
make-up of the \vt5Hc force, they ar£s,im[>erfect^easi^;e§ of the health 
of the economy. Still, Vmemploj^ment rates are import aat--pieces of 
T information and not to be made light.of, especially in the midst of a ' 
Ajrece^ion. But recession is not a permanent conditiop, and^the pre^^ence 
of a temporary crisis should not distract us from.^pursuing^ore 
'durable, appropriate, and longer-term performance measures for 
public policy. Althoup;h by necessity \Vq engao;e in crisis manage- 
' ment," we should npt^orget that the latent J)roblems outlined above * 
are basic and endm/<^hortcomings in the labor market iftid will' not 
vanish with the cujfrent recession. • ^ 

' Clearly, current TaBbi^olicy. performance measures are ^inadequate 
; to the challerifres that these complex-, deeply r-ooted problems present. 
They're inadequate, in brief, because ihey^hggvcpitf^ nj^d thus' obscure 
such problems • as chronic sub employment ancl they existence 
of millions of labor-force dropouts. Moreover, the measures lead tb the 
[)olicy (Conclusion that simply creating more jol)sV^jll cure the i^aior 
illnesses of^the labor market. Unfortunately, the simpteN^vitilablility^f 
"Jobs is often hot enough to satisfy the economic, social, and-psychmo^- 
ical needs 'that lead people to seek work. Although provjdmg jobs is 
widely accepted as one of the best publjc-policy responses tos^such 
' social probJems a^ poverty, family disorganization, and physic^^and 
jpental ill laealth^ot jusl afiy jobs will do. In order for work to'funption 
a-B a lever ©h sooftl problems, the right iobs must be made available at 



the right Jime t^hose who heed them. Thisit^uirement is complicated 
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by the fact that the uprk heecls of individuals change — ^a job that is 
poo(^for a younj? person not necessarily good for the father-of triplets. * • 
Mopedver, the quality of a job is important in determining its value as 
an ameliorator of social problems-^-handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
other workers need to able to build their self-esteem on their jobs. 
These are atjfenittecfly difficult demands, to cope with because they 
introduce^ qijanta.tive measures into an area where problems^ and 
.....sfiJUjI^WiS seem^^^ to^lend themselves so well to quantification. 

FromlbJIiejpoint of view of public policy, these qualitative concerns, ' 
also leadTtrf^tj^ very frustrating conclusions. First, no monolithic ^ 
prograinaiaDp^satisfy the wide range of employment needs. Second, 
the crea^jf of jobs through either macro-economic stimulation or 
public seip^ .empl9ymerTtJ are essential but woefully insufficient 
resport^aMcp the latent prob^ms of employment. 

DeJi^iiioTV^and Mytks ^ 
■ In th^ 'V^ork in America report, my colleagues and I suggested that 
total eipployment is a more appropriate measure of a healthy labor 

' market than is full employment. Total emj)loyment is defined as a 
condition in which everyoSie who desires a job would be assured of 
finding one that reasonably satisfies his or her personal needs. Clearly, 
total employment cannot and should n'pt be mandated by government 
fmt.^ It can only be achieved -by policies designed to cte^te greater' 
f^e^tJom of 'choice for workers. People must have real opti6n& among 
an array of jobs offering different challengog, styles of supervision, - 
physical working conditions, and working hours. They must.be able^ 
to select the .appropriate stages in their lives in which to seek paid ,0 
employment. Such freedom of chpice does not currently exist because ' 

^ of certain inflexibilities and inequalities in the labor market that 

' restrict- its free l^lay. No doubt a variety of policies could help to 
reihove some of these barriers and thus permit* self-adjustment in the- 
labgr force— a process that may be the only equitable and non totali- 
tarian solution to the latent^ problems of employment. 

Unfortunately, such policies are unlikely to be fully or fairly 
evaluated in tl)« framework of 'the current orthodoxy of labor^eco- ^ 
nomics. One simply cannot measure the distance to the stars in 
quarts. Conseguently, before moving on to a consideration of total, 
employment policies, we' need to examfhe some myths, fictions, and 
superstitiops that currently misinform and constrain our vi^n. 

Myth 1: The problems of unemployment can be solved simply by 
creating more jobs. Economists view unemployment as a condition 
in which the demand for existing jobs by those in the labor force 
exceeds current supply. This concept is qultikly translated into the 
less soJ)histicated notion that unemployment mieans there is a short- 
age of jobs. Thus, wtien policy makers detide that the shortage 
has groNvu to intolerable proportions, they ^ten pursue a simple^ 

^ and logical conrse— thevMise macro-econop:iic stiniulation' to create 
more jobs.- Paradoxically, this action may lead to even higher rates 
of unenip'^oyment because the new jobs attrac^h^j^eople into the 

' paid labor force who previously were not looking for jobs, as I pointed 
otit earlier in discussing women's entry. Even in the unlikely event 
tha| the United States wore to devise million's" oP* new jobs through 
massive spending or a program.of public-service employment^ because 
of this "substitution effect" there would still be many people who * 



would need,, but would not be receiving, *the benfefits of a good,, 
stea'dy job. , . . ^ . - 

Thus, the notion of shortage is basically n9nfunctional;in reflation 
to policy development, which requires an altemativ© way' of framing 
tha' problem'. Apj)arenjLly simple ca^es of shortaf?es often can be better 
.understood ami acted upon if they are seen as corriplex problems of 
'maldistribution and mis^natching. Recent attempts ^o increase the 
supply of medical manpower illustrate iWis i)hejiomenon. In the late 
1960s, American medical schools made a concerted efTort to gain'a 
windfall in federal aid by convincing the American public that'ther^ 
was an acute shortage of doctors. This alaimist tattic almost workkl— • 
, until more thoughtful analyses showed that the apparent deficiency 
is due more to a maldistribution of doctors both by specialty and 
geography than .to general shortage across the boanj. There are 
morg than enough })sychiairists in Manhattan^ but too 'few pediatri- 
cians in the ghetto; there are^so many radiologists in I.os Angeles 
that they, have to inflate th-fi1;<ees to keep their incomes above, the 
so-called, starvation levt^l (seventy thousand a year),- but there me 
not enough general ^jH-ftctitionei's^ar rural Iowa. Thus,' mhnt was 
J called for \yas a system of incentives for t^e^mecjical schools to correct 
these distribution ])roblems, and such t^. pr^'gratn was enacted by. the 
' Congress in September 1974. - ' ■ , 

Similarly, the idea^of unemploynrent itsfelf may not ^ be a.ivalid* 
guide tO' setting policy .'vlf cartain rigidities and blocks were removed 
from ihy, job market, the total number of jobs might not be far 
short, of the total number of pfeople \Wio want ancl need jobs a,t a 
givfen time. Here, too, poor distfubutidn is a usef^il concept. Thai is^ 
son\e. people who do not want joDs ^e'/qrced* into the labor ma^et 
because of tradition, laws,' or tHe iMilc of available alternatives or' 
resources, and such barriers exclude rpany others \\o want and- need ' 
jobs. Tho^e who. might be i-eluctantly employed include: adults who 
wouldjike^to tako^a year of two oflP from their jobs to return to school; 
oldi^r ;)eople who would likfe to retire earlier than age si.xty-thre^ or 
si^ty-fiv/; welfare mothers who would rather stay home and rear 
ilieir children than tiajj(i^he so-called- incentive of a demeaning, poorly 
l)aying jojj; nriiddle-class mothers who would like to care for t^ir 
chddreu, but feel'])ressures to . work Jroni, ..the woman's movement; 
and fathers who would rather stay. hothe and take care of their children. * 
Among those, who would like to take jobs bat cannot fii|d them are the 
subemployed 20 to 35 percent of ghetto men and boys;\teenagers \)^o 
U'ould rather work than be \x\ school; women who prefer wonc in the 
labor market to work in their hontes; retired people who \\'ouhl.like 
at least some part-time work; and 'the so-called^ e.x'pendable^ of ^ 
society — addicts, convicts, and the haudicapped — many, of whom"^ 
would prefer honest* labor to being warehoused in public institutions. ^ 

For nearly one hun^if yearg, free-market industrial economics 
have tried to curb unemployment by increasing the overall numbel- 
of jobs. Regrettably," and often tragically, these nobl^ experiments 
have failed., .V centiify is affair test for 'a policy that- does not work.., 
•Perhaps jt is time to try another tack, one (lesip^rflgd^t,o make the 
labor mafket^froer and more flihction^l. To. do this, weMnay need- 
social inventions , that 'balance theHibor supply and-^depaand by.; 
allowing unwillirvg workers to leave \he labor foiTC and therebx 
opening u]) jobs for people wk©/\^nt u-rid need them. Such policies'' 
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would attecppt to remove the soeial and legal barriers, such as«ome 
social \veUare regulations, that force reluctant people to work. At the 
same time, they would seek to provide opportunities — and, in ap- 
propriate instances, income— to people who wou^ld like to leave the 
paid wori^ force and do unpaid work, suchT as school work, child ca^e; 
and voluntary |pcial service work. 

We are not ready to consider these policies, however, because other 
myths reflexivelv force, us to raise objections. 

, Myth 2: Work is paid employment. According to this definition, a 
housewife and niother iloes not work. Vet if her services are replaced 
by a housekeeper, babysitter, and rook, or if she herself performs 
these tasks^ for otliei^, both she and her replacements are now con- 
sidered workers because their sahiries are contrihut ions to the jrross 
national product. There are many repercussions of this definition. It 
forces some jmor. women to take low-payin*,', unsatisfyinjr jobs in order 
to become eiipble for <z:overnment health, welfare, and .other social 
services. Society would benefit more from properly rearecl children, 
froUi lower costs for day care, arul Irom a citizenry whose freedom of 
choice was preserved than from the fruits of the low-level employ- 
ment of these poor mothers. The issue is dilTerent for the middle 
classes: women .will not be liberated until women and men vaxu freely 
^ choose to take jobs in tire paid labor fonte, or to stay home, and care 
for their children, or both. This liberation will only occur when child 
rearinj^ is as hif^hly valued by society as ])aici employme/it. 

Similarly, much volunteer activity might also be considered work. 
Working in hospitals, in churches, on school boards, in scouting, 
and in local government is not paid employment, but it is every bit 
as important to society as are many activities for which there is com- 
pensation— -such as much of the make-work of public, and private 
bureaucracies. 

Raising the status o/ child care and volunteer work to that of paid 
employment would not bp easy. It would first involve eliminating pro- 
visions that recjuirc employment as a prereiiuisite for social services. 
It mitrht also necessitate'sonie cash payments or tax write-offs for these 
activities, as is the case in other nations wh^re there are child al- 
lowances, mothers' pensions, and P«y^ tax breaks for comnumity 
activities. We are not x)pen, however, ^SK^onsidering such alternative 
polic ies, not only because* we be^i^e that work is paid Ubor, but also 
because of our adherence to the following related myth. 

Myth 3. All paid labor is ennobling, -Labor and welfare policies 
reflect the- puritan v^e-vvs that any job is. better than no job, and no 
one IS too good for any job. Taken to the extreme, these beliefs often 
lead to an incredible contradiction manifestecl by many political 
leaders; they espouse that work is good for everyone, but at the same 
time they find it necessary to force people to work. If the former is 
true, why is it ne(essary to advocate* the latter? How is it that tho^e 
' who preach the dignity of work also believe that work should be used 
as punishment? At the root of this Contradiction is the simple fact 
that not all jobs are good jobs. 

Although many jobs |)rovide t,he social, psychological, knd economic 
rewards ,t had make work so essential and meaningful to life, some jobs 
offer none of these satisfactions. Not only do they f^iil to provide the' 
worker with even^irrirrirnal dignity, challenge, and economic resources, 
they may actually destroy an inthviduals self-esteem, 

.■ \ ■ . 
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Tho nature of work, then, is ;i ciAically important varinble^i^ii dis- 
cussion of total employment. Relffted to the nature of work is the- 
stage in one's life when one takes a jcertain kind of job. For example, 
picking fruit is' not a bUd summer jobffor a student, but it is literally 
lethal for migrant farmers and their 'families. There is nothing wrong, 
with working in an, unsteady,' law-paying job if one is young and 
suigle, hut if one trios to tnarry andfaise a family in such tui eccmomic 
coiidit iciiH, \ \w odfis are that t ha marriagq >viH (luu'kly dissolve. 

The devastating consequoncos of the na'turr of work exp7'rience on 
family life were illustrated lo mo in 1967 to H)()S while 1 was. doing 
rc^arrh in tho hlaok r'onnnunity of Los Angolos and k\ the Cape 
Coloured Voniniundy u^ (^ipe Town, South Afri/'a (O'Toole, 1973h). 
As 1 mentioned m Cl^ij/iptor (/rio, thoro was Vonsid^rahle fanuly dis- 
organisation in both (-ommunilies ospofially among lhe poor. My 
on^iiuil Miosis was (hat (ho unomployniont of^fathors whs tho common 
cnuso^" (ho high ratos of ,dosort ion, soi)aration, and rnothor-headed 
lious(TOl(is fourfd in botli oonununit los. In South Af.rioa;,Vhowever, f 
(hs('()Vorod ;(lia( uneinployniont was only at tho friolional leve(, and 
in \Va((s?von (ho high 12 i)orcont rate of adidt imoni|)loyment oould 
not account achupiat (dy pathology in that ghetto. It 

occurred (o rno aft(U' I li}W^c()ni[)lo*t od my rosoaiVh that the; crucial 
variable in both communities was tho Ndfuh of (ho father's employ- 
ment, in neither community were nior\ who wo;-ked in tmsteady, low- 
I)aying, demeaning, unskilled, and dead-end jobs likely to have the 
sol(-ostoera or so(Mal or ooononuc wherewithal to hold a family together. 
In Watts, .1 estimated that only fir^ ])ercent of tho men over, age 
eighteen worked full Uuk;, fulCyoar, a^id earned more than the 
muiunum wage. That i^, tho siihomploy ment rate for Watts was 
a-pproximately .'if) j)erc(Mit. It was not i)uroly coincidentjd that in' 
about a third of th(^' lionu's in Watts the. father ^'as absent nnd (hat 
about, a third of the families woro*»on welfare. Of course, thoro were 
not always dire*' i ix^la ( ionshii)s among male suberhployrfieqt , mother- 
centered families, and welfare ca.ses; but tho throe factors correlated 
lar more often than not : ■ ^ 

Froni tho ()()int of viowmM' farndy fiiroiat ion, then, all jobs are'not 
gootl* jobs. Mo;>M)vor, the i)ersAn who luis paid oniployment in' a 
family a crucial variable. \n both Sou{.li Afrjca iUur(ho United 
State.s, nonwhilo womoij wore more onij)!()yabie\t ban noiiwhite nien. 
NeVortheloss, (ho availability of a job for a woman with small childrm. 
had.no positive ofF(M't on family (ohosion or hthor^socia! i)rOblems 
rolat(ui to (unpioymont and poverty. It was the fathers of young 
(■hiidreii \v;lin needed [)aid, eniplnynient lronirall_\', wel fa lY^york- 
iU<oi\tive pro^Mains in tli(> i'nilrd Si^tr.s me desii^qii^^i lo get/jobs for ' 
in()(h(M's iiK'^te^d findinL: Jol)> for fathers of welfare cliildren. Work 
'programs are ifol dirrrird tn the fatlici^ la^cau^e tbcv are not on 
wellare 1 herii.sri . f'\(;ii tliou^^b t fiey arc the proxiruaio cause of their 
taind\-'s w»'lfarT. sffH II- Pu t ni^ \vr! fa it inr)thrr^b\ making iheni 
v-Ui-kc iiridcMrabh' j oh ^ 1 1 m . I i it Ir or iio po-it i Vf (mpa < i oi M he fa fniiial o^; 
rjfnpl()y incrif piobhTn.-Vol Mir . Ji n^n :ra d I'-ad va ii 1 ag<'< I , ' ( )f Coiu-sr . 
( lie^e wonicfi a Lso ne^'d l h^ ( rrrch ]n t a kr a pa k) )o1 > if I h('\- >o ( liO(')S<'. ) 
Headway will h(> i^^adh' in ihe L'hcMo onl> wlit^n nil mh'Ii who wi^^li to 
Jiave hinnhes can' br a.-.sni(Ml ot LT'iod, ^^h-a(i\ j(tbs ijiat will ena.ble 
tlicrn t()^.^u[)po/-I tficii- fainilic> ^)ich a ;:oa! will not hr iva 1 1 /.cd hbw- 
t'Ver, a.^^ loii^' as the ^oilo^\ wicr ni \ t ii i - bcl ic\-('( j 



Myth 4: Total employment woulil entail the involuntary mobilization 
oj fnillions <if workers in 'public-service j(ibs. Many countries in Wh(ch 
unemployment has ceased to be a problem — Russia and China, ITot 
example — have achieved total employment at the expense of personal 
liberty. The specter of. such totalitarianism has lieen raised by the 
editors of the Wail Street Journal ancj-others when arguing the' case 
against full employment. But total employment is a non totalitarian 
concept based on enhancing individual freedom of choice. Its goal is 
not to force every citizen to take a [)X\ti\ job but to remove artificial 
constraints and rigidities that rcstri^t the free play of the Jjflbor .market. 
Artificial educational credent uil ro(juirements, discrimination based 
on agji*,'* sex, class, or race, and government policies that restrict 
educat ional aid tO the young or roJiUire employment among the middle- 
aged are examples of .constraints that might- be removed, 
-M6ret)ver, nu)st cniploynieht is rather monolithic in terms of the 
hours \\))rkcrs arc rccpiirctl to be on th(» job. There aVe not enough 
[)art-tirnc jobs or jobs with tlexible days or hours to j)rovi(le workers 
with any choice. It is (}ujte |)OSsible that providin^^^rretiter o|)porturii- 
ties foi- pai't-tune job^^ throu<:h job sharinji: would reduce sonu^^of our 
most intractable uncniptoyjnent |)roblenis. even with les.s job-creation 
eflort. ' r ■ ^ ^ 

I have interviewed a number of unemployed people and have often 
come away with the feeling that working conditions are frec^Uenlly a " 
barrier to their ' taking jobs. The spectrum' of reasons unemployed 
people give for their status is irutredibly wide, but in many cases it 
boils down "to the fa(^t that the jobs that are available do not meet 
their specific needs and desires. P'or e\am|)le, I recall an engineer who 
didn't want to take a job beneath that status, a blue-collar worker 
who wanted a job that was intellectually stimulating, a middle-class 
woman who wanted a job with training and promotion opportunities, 
an^ elderly man , who wanted to work three or four days a week at a 
reduced salary in a union sho[), and a young college graduate who ' 
wanted "to work in a team situation with interesting people." One 
wonders hbw much Xinemployment would be rechu^ed if these workcrrs 
and others like them had, gretiUM' choice among the kinds of jobs and 
working conditions that wer^^^i vail able? Even without increasing job<|' 
creation efforts, it^is [)r()bable that a great number of unemployed 

* people ( ould find jobs. What appeal*^ to be needed is the removal of 
certain legal and ( redential barriers to employment, better matching 
of jobs with individual social, |)sycbological and economic needs, 
policies designed to create more (liv(»rsity and ^flexibility in the (con- 
ditions of work, arul easier movement in and out of the labor market. 
Wetlo not need a totalitarian t'oncept of full ernploynuMit. Rather, w« 
must begin to think of waVs/o remove barriers that inhibit f^edom 
of choice and tvunian development. 

FioWe.vcr, since a free ;narket works well onlv when its participants 
are rebitively e(jual, it/may be necessary to (;i(Mite some additional 
j)ublic-ser\ ice jobs in-order to p;-odii|^e irreatiM" job diversity and 
o|)tions for thos(> people not fully serv(»(l by tlie free market. But 
these kinds of jobs shorrld be kept to a iiiimiAuiii,^ because ^fTTT' tend 
to be inferior to private-s(M tor jobs ((les[)!te the deiiials/()f deceni 
and well-meaning |)eople). The\ (juite often pay more, but in terms of 
♦'hallenge, aiitonomv , status, and opportunities for growth, they tend 
fall short. As evidence presented in Chapter Three shows, in the 

••^.)uV)lifi sector, clerical and service jobs constitute' 4^2 percent >of all 
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employment (78 percent if teachers are excluded), while in'the private 
sector such jobs;in»6unt_for only 28 percent of all employment (U S 
Depar ment of Labor, 1974b): Ope' out of three new jobs is Un- 
Createtl m the public sector an.l althoifeh these jobs are not exactly 
menial, 60 to 70 percent call fbr the emijjioyee to be an ai.le, attendant, 
assistlint, clerical worker, custodian, or semi-.^illed blue-collar \Yorker 
In addition to these criticisms of public empfbyment, there, is. at least 
, impressionistic c<-idence that pri/ate employment is mare inn&vative' ■ 
iexible, an. responsive to the liee.ls of workers. Foj example the' 
kinds rof self-manaVement .lescribed in Chapter Five , an.l worker 
ownership des.-iibed in Chapter Nme are all but impossible inNthe 
civil service, which," by necessity, must be first an.l foremost respon- ' 
sible to the votin<r public. . 

Another drawback o[ creatin- public-service jobs is that they end 
up <roin<r to mi.l.lle-class people, not to those in the central cities who 
are most <lisadvanta<re.r. The chronically subemploye.l individual has 
as mijch trouble holdin.; a public-service job^ as he does holding jobs 
in the secon.lary labor market. At least with day-laborin<r jobs he 
dogs not need the senses of discipline, punctuality, and cooperation 
mt are needed la jobs create.l under the Comprehensive Emn'loy- 
ment and 1 rainin-r Act of 1978 (CETA) and other public-service 
pro<,nams. 1 o find v/tiys to make <,'(3vernmei>t employment serve those 
who^most nee<l it, the>faripower Demonstration Resei^rch Corpora- 
tion ol New York has bef^un a series of experiments with alternative 
working comlitions. .Thev hope to i.lentify the conditions under^ 
whicti hard-core unem-ployables can find success on tho job. Forexamnle 
in some cases the worlcer'? are- not hel.l to strict standards of punc- 
tuality and atten.lance to start with, but -radimllv tho stan.lar.ls are 
increased as the workers buil.l their work habits. So far, this is all 
ii"'' e-^Periment. Until there are soli.l fimlings, public-service 
Jj^bs will continue to benefit primarily the rai.l.lle class " 

Ihere is ^Iso some^vi.lenco that public service jobs do not make 
the best use ot froyernment e.vpenditiires for job creatio' . trently 
the number of jobs created varies considerably from -'Vrnraent 
protrramv.to another. T\h following table ■ (drawn from .1 not 

terribly relmble sources)- illustrates the nunibes of jobs , ,u"d bv ' 
s|)en(lino; ont> billion I'ede^ral .loUars in various ways. ' . ■ ' ' 

' r^'nnn ^"I" 'r '-onAnictinn (B..z<l..k ami Hannon, 1974) 

l<)7rl) P"l.liC-serv^c,. pr.^f-rains ( Wall .^troet Journal, . 

1970)°°" "" -hoi'sinK con.&urtion ( B^b.on nnrf B.igham, 

„ ''^'*'!'ni\i"'" '"■•>"l' proKrani- (nnt cuist met innl < W-jAck and Han- 

S.^OOO jof's if ^prrit (iri^watrr tr.-;itrnrnt p'lanLs (l^ortn- lOToi'A-. 

Hr'iXin^ '"lucMtH.n program,. ( imt c-rniMnu-ti^u; _ ( Haf.^on an,! 

actual iiumlxMs hcrp arc irreh^vFmt. VV-hat is importanUf^ Duxl 
ovory dollar sp^Mil In ^^oviMiinuMit. inflin«n(Mv. new oinplo vtnotit opnor- 
tumtuvs, that difFeiviit proirniins Hmvo (lifFtM-etit job-crcat ion efVects 
Jiiul that (MC'l\\-lik(> piil)li(-.s(>rvi<o j^ro-nuns, wluio not- the lonst 
<^ t»v-tivc, air Inr Irom luMni: th(> most oliVctive joh-crr on tools at 
t [n> disposal ol [\\{' u^ovrrniHcnf. 




For all their liabilities, public-sprvice jobs are nevertheless popular 
with politicians and' the piiblie because they jilive the irn|)reission of 
f.orc.efvil and direct action On the. problems' of unemploynaeijt. It is 
hard anij slow work to create jobs that produce <,^oods And services in 
ac^nl dctnti^it'V^^iit/'t is easy and t'as<i*lo start U|) trainin*; pro^rrams 
and piil>i4w-serviH-/niployinent/Yet the latter proi!:rams are basically 
^)alliatives;^nd i)e(!aiise th^y do not tre^at the causes of uneniployment 
they may even be counterproductive^ in that by . alleviatin^i; the 
symptoms th(*y remove pressures to act on the root causes. When un- 
eni[)l()ynient • reaches 7 or 8 j)ercent, advocates of public-service jobs 
are able tt) cJninumd a wi(Je audience (and are usually able to <ret a 
public-en>fi)()ynient bill passed in Conirress). Then, when unemploy- 
ment slips back to 5 6 percent for cyciical reasons, the public quickly ^ 
turns its^attention to other areas of concern, satisj^ed that the prompt 
and wise leadership in \yashin^^ton has adequately dealt with the 
. problem. Consequently, true retoiins are seldom considered, and the 
damn<i:ini: })roblems of sube^mploynient, low-level em])loyment, and ^ 
involuntary employment remain and i:row worse. 

The <i;oyernmcnt does have a role in em|)loyment, but it should be 
more cre.jitive in applyini,^ its funds and retrAdatory powers in order 
to j)rodupe not only more jobs in the private sector, but more <rood 
jobs. Ftrr cxamj)le, In Chapter One I su^^(i;ested how a new returnable 
bottle law ml^dit create jobs. In another ca^e <iovernment could creatt^- 
either 42S,000 new jobs with a health pro^iiram or 256,000 with; a 
hilr^l^^*^y proi^^ram — both for an identical investment ofv$5 billion., In 
making spetidini: decisions, government should consider bbth tJtje 
nimibcr of jobs to be created and their |)Otential for producm^j; stead}^^^ 
challenudnu; work .with career mobility, (See Cha|)ter Ten for a develop- 
ment of this notion.) Thus, it is more effect ive^r (i:overnment to use 
Its power to cre.ate jobs the private profij^.and nonprofit sectors 
than it IS to create piii)lic-service einj)loymentJ. In "^o fashion does a 
policy of total em})loyment require (Either worlier (coercion or <^reatly 
increased i:o\'ernment employ in t J)^^ ' 

Mijtf}4 o: Total emploijwfnt ^ju rts econonucy^owth. In the future,, 
the, rate a)" unemplo\'n jia^^dl toward zero^ven without mucli 
e(:onomi('^irr()wth. 1 ^« witbin the next thirty*years employment 
rates may ^ be re^( ' f^^ativel^y^ expressing: a situation in which 

demand for wcTrk^' \( ccds su[)ply. The convergence of five trencls 
makes siu-vh a yj'v ^^wth, totnl-em[)loyment future a distinct possi* 
bility; (1) Thf^ n^inir costs of ener^zy may lead to the increasiniz; sub- 
stitution of laboT^for capital, (2) The increasini: scarcity of capital 
in*' our economy may lead to mor(^ labor-intensive enterprises, i'^) The 
cs^ntinurfi .^hil't from all iiidust ry-l>a,sed economy to a services base 
will * rrjit** more jobs. (Ai Kn vircnm(M\t alist [ircssiires will exacerbate . 
tlie 'shift away hqiu ca pi t aUmt ensi ve , "<iirty" industries fnu'tals 
and miniiiLr, for example) toward "(^leaner." labor-intensive "health, 
education, and other services, (,5) 'Iliere will ho a demOirra*|)hic shift, 
culnuiui 1 1 ni: in about thirty-fiv<^ yeaYs, vvliich will caiis(» the pro{)ortiom 
of retired perv)us in the o^pula t ion to be L'r(*ater than ev(^r before in 
Arneruan historv. Kacljr^f tliese liv(^ trends would have the effect of 
loweriiiL' profiu' t ' ^ ity and economic i^rovvt h while mcreasm^^ the 
demanil for W(^' ' * 
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Whereijs unemployment Wn theltrftditional sense will nrobablv 
clisappear m the , United States in W future, the broTlerTssue of 
unclcremplo^^ent m.-ht become more acute fpr .all social cWs 
because trends toward hibor intensivity aiyl zero economic fj-owth 

erabtaS inVt ""T^"' j*'^- (These issSs ar 

e abftrated in Chapter Ten.) Here a-am, macro-economic policies and" 
public-service employment are ineffective tools. The problem is not 
a shortaf^e of jobs but U poor mi.x of jobs. Lookin. Tt ernpToymen 
through the.se new lenses, we focu.s our attention on policies deSe, 
of chZ? t""'"'"' '"bor marl^et, to enhance m/llvichial fre Tom 

of choice to increase the flexibility and variety of jobs, and to en- 
courage h.imaTi development. Such policies for. total employment 

A/y/Aff.- Total- emplo^rment j^lnflationary. We are no\v painfully 
.^^/hn n \-(^ ° u ""emt)loyment and infjation can exisf to- 

gether. Does this mean that it is afso possible to concurrently experi- 
ence low rates of unemployment and inflation? The current contradic- 
.^ <Sus°iorI ^ ''eoi'enS this, possibility for 

nnliliiT"."'''!!!*'- lool^ -^on'e nontraditiond employment 

fil?ir that either are immune to mflation or .ye proved' inflation 
1/ f K ,".''''^V^°^'''-*'"'f''°y"^«"t polides that consider the prob- 
em to be maldistribution rather than ajshortage of job.s bypasses the 
issue of inflation. If one's tool for fighting unemployment is nU macro- 
economic, then there is little problem of its directly fueli,,.^ inflation 

VVo.f""p'^'"'''°T'^°"*"'"- •'"'■''^ °^ tliis regard is mTinifested in 

west l,ermany s active manpower planning and training program, 
. cferred to rn ( 'haptcr One. The CJerman strategy foi: worker ritraming 
ami job change n>cof.„izes that rareer irnrnol.ilit y hui.bc a source 
01 worker discontent and of inflationary pressures. AlthoiVh the Ger- 
rnari program is not demonstrablyassociated with that c^ountry's rela- 
tively ow rate.s of inflation and unemployment, many economists on 
hoth sides of the Atlantic argue that it has not hurt (Striner 1972) 
^Ztll *^^-""«"^'«t«. P'-opose for the U.S. a .similar program that would 
decrease oversupp ICS of labor in declining industries and occupations 
by retraining workers for places where thay will ho more productive 
'fin , ^V,""'^"' nmnpower shortages might H,therwisc ,4ate infla- 
Trlll/ (Ilolt. 1971). Even at a possible cost of four billion 

loilars, such a program is attractive not only because it woidd lower 
- he rnte of inf ation, but because it would create a quarter of a million 
Jot)s. It also strikes directly at t he .problems of underemployment 

.several other employment policies could make lesser" hut still " 
.siSnihraut rontnl.utions to lowering inflation. The followin.. measures 
wo.iM (en.l either to mcrea.se the mobility or productivity of workers 
or to increase tlie cf^^^lenry of the eronomv, thereby helping to reduce 
•He rate of inflation f((r any given level of employment: (1) re/lucin- 
riue, .sex, an.l „ge disrrimmal 1011 ; (2) mrreasin^; inohilitv and vestiu" 
ot pensions; mtrodunng profit sluinui: tied to worker or smalf- 
group productivity : and (4) redesigning ^o()s, 
.M'eniatirr policies 

What IS important about all of these proposals is that they are 
r()rnpati hie with the total-cinploy^nent approach I've been describing 
Althoiigti surf, an approach assumes the importance of using macro- 
ec-momic policy to keep inflation an.l unemployment as low as pos- 
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i^ible, the 'Strategy is not dependent solely on niacrb-econo^iio policy, 
j)ubli(: sei-yiee eini)loynient or any traditional economic methods for 
creatinfi: new|io^:xs. That is how U differs frqfn what we have, and that 
is why it prgiiajbl'^ a greater chance of success than does the current 
a|)j)rortdn^ \ . 

in order, to create total 'enii)loynient, a series of discrete but com- 
patible private and public i)rogra!ns n^st be undertaken^ pany of 
which, can bi^ initiated at the* state, community, or plant level, Sut:h 
I)r()gram.s might do one or more of the following: facilitate t^he with- 
(hawal from the j)aid la'bor force of reluctant \^rkers; help those who 
neejl and want jobs toiictpiirc* them; inci'easc^ the mobility of woi'kers; 
aiKi niake {\\ts job nuirkct more flexible. Possible program strategies 

might be to: ^ ^ ' . 

Reduc(»**instituti()nal rigidities m the labor market, such as 
seniOri^ty I'ulei^. Kcunove the mimmmn-wage requirenients for 
^ those under twent\ years of age and mmiarricjd and raise them 
, for j)ersons ovt^- twenty and for under-twenties ^yho ai'e married. 

K(Muov(* all governnuMit regulations in which emi)loyrnerit is 
. a prere(pnsite for social services. For exami)le, make unpaid 
individuals engaged \\\ rearing cluldreri eligible.for social security 
l)Ofi(*fits, 

. Provide^ a program of nud-career worker training oi' sabbaticals 
that covers .school tuition and a substantial i)art of foregone 
nu'ome. 

Pro\'id(* programs that allow workers to taj)er off before 
retirement : /or e\amf)le, fifty-fi\'(^-y(MU"-olds could work four days 
and si\ty-\'(Mir olds tlir(M> (la\'s. ( 'on\ ers(dy, those ovi^r sixty-five 
would [)(» permitted t()|\ork witliout penalty if they so electexl, 

K.<fnbl.i,sh a syst(un (/f domestic "Kulbriglits" for peoj)le who 
would \\ki' to tak(» a yvnv or two a\\a\' from tluur regular jobs to 
eiigatz:e in sdiiie kind of public ser\ ic(v Xtuoi: has such a j)r"()gram 
for its employtv\s. 

PpovkUv a guaranteed minimum ^ annual inconu* through a 
negat i N C-iiiconu^-t ax scduune, ^ 

Stop massiv(» immigration except for political or humani- 
tarian r(Nis(uis. 

S(u-nii( cities to charter and o[)(M'at(* banks, These banks \\'Oul(l 
und(M'\\i It e' loans to in(li\'iduals or grouj)s wishing to start' 
noni)rofi( or cooperatively owned businesses that met the em- 
plovmeut necMis of an iind(*rserved group or community. For 
(*\ample, busi rress(vs would be (digible if they offered meaningful 
<unj)l()ym(uit to tlu^ ai^ed, youth;, oiMninori t ies, or if they pro\'1ded 
such gr()Uf)s with training to do mt^aningful but rar(» tyj)(vs of 
work, siicli skilh^l crafts and r(*f)airs. 

d^r()\ idc fiunuin-depreciat ion tax allow nnc(\s or (unj)l()\ nient 
tax credits linked to th<^ ratio of fuuf )loynien t to fixed i)lant and 
e(j iiipiucn t . Hotli poljf'Kvs (orotlicrs lik(* them) would encourat^^e 
t fn^ u'e of Inbor-inffMisur' processes in mdiistfw 

lOncoui-nLTc th(^ citation of community councds (h^sii^ned to; 
(I) match j)<M)j)|<' with work and education oj)j)oVt urn t les ; (2j 
• c()uns(^l emj)loyers in the ledesiLTn of jobs; ( 'i ) lobby for the cV?a- 
tion. pact-tiiiK^ and Ih^xible joi)s; and (4) (•n«:a<:e in local man- 
power phuuunLT tW'irt/,, l97o). 
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Provide ifiore part-time, jobs and job, sharing. On^ example 
is the Pita^- Bowes program, mentioned ejirJier, that permits two 
mothers t6 split one job. At some universities, a husband and Wife 
may sha^<^ a faculty appointment. Britain's Patrick Goldring- 
(1974) suggcstsjhat if'everyone were permitted to hold two jobs 
the worker in a bad job might find some satisfaction in another, 
1)etter position; stressful ^pscutives could unwind in manual jpbs; 
and ])0tentially redundant workers could spend part ^f their work 
•time in 'p'ref)aration for a future job. Although his proposal is 
fraught with practical obstacles to realization,, it at least offers a 
response to the way society has segmented the work, leisure, 
education, and fanuly,aj^|)ccts of bur lives, producing workers who 
hate tlu'ir work, who find no release in their leisure, and who find 
little time f()r their families. 
This list of /)ossible programs could be twice as Jong, and I am not 
certaui thaf all the items includec] are either desirable or" feasible. 
What is inif)ort^uit is that \\e can and should start thinking in terms 
oi such alternatives to traditional approaches. Although each such 
program has a* cost, its potential benefits must be considered, not only 
in economic tei*fns, but in terms of their effect on mental and physical 
health, crime, family cohesion, and social and political alienation. 
Moreover, one ha^^ to weigh the inflationary aspects of the alternative 
maoro-econoihic policies and the costs of not acting at all (n terms of 
lost income, taxes, ancf product ion. \ 

In sum, total employment (-an be achieved. t hrough oi)ening-ti7rthe 
labor market, removing institutional rigidities, and offering i)eo[)le 
greater froiMh)xn to choose when and where they will work. Such a 
policy is ^)^)ropriate*now and will still be a|)propriate in the future 
when enl^^)yment conditions change. vSucli a |)olicy is e(piital)le be- 
cause it/favors no race,'clat^, age, or sex. And furthermore, it is com- 
patible with' (raciitiona! free-market prin'ciplcs. 

Many t4ungs can be done on the local level using this approach 
that do not reyuire feihu'a! initiatives. In ()articular, tlie problems of 
underemployjjAjfu do not lend themselves to federal i)rograms but 
are, as the neS:i ^hapter argues, nhe rightful responsibihty of employers 
anti unions. ' 

*^ 



5. AGAINST A FEDERAL GU|||^ANTEE1? EMPLOY^EN'l( 
^y-^ . PROGRAM* V 

(By Dave M. O'Neill) 

This 1973, not 1933. Stereotyped thinking notwithatandin^^ un- 
employment is no lonj^er a sio;nificant cause of poverty. The vast major- 
ijty of people who experience unemployment durinji; any year are not 
members of the poverty popula4:ion and, conve^^sely, the vas.t majority 
of the poverty |)t)p\^la*tion does not experience involuntary unempi^y- 
ment. If modern pove'rJLy is related jn any way to the labor market, 
it is via the low wa^es of the working poor. Government pohcy may 
have a role here, but definitely not in the form of large-scale jo&XJrea- 
tion programs. ! ' 

Moreover, even if there is some small amount of poverty .that is the 
direct result of the inability of low-productivity persons to find jobs 
(even after a reasdnable amount of search and at a wage realistic^/' 
for thei*- productivity), the chances that a large-scale public service 
employment program will alleviate this special pr6blem are practically^^ 
nil. Experience under the recent Emergency Employment Act program 
suggests that it is a^ lot easier to talk about creating jobs' and filling 
them with very disadvantaged persons than it is actually to persu'ade 
local officials to behave in this way^^with the federal funds. 

'But perhaps- the most- tragic feature in committing the government 
to such a wrong-headed approach to modern poverty is that the com- 
mitment would divert resources a^fd enthusiasm away from other, 
,much m(5re sensible policies; income supplements for the adult working 
poor; more generous welfare payments to the disabled poor; more 
and better developm^'htal programs to enable the children of the poor 
to break the cycle of povierty and welfare. All these policy approaches 
will suffer from lack t>f funding and interest if a large commitment is 
made to the public job creation" approach to poverty. 

PovEKTY, Unemployment and the Labor Market 

Table 1 gives Jhodistribution of poor^family heads and poor un- 
related indivi(hials according to work ox|)erience in 1971.* Note that 
fidly half of all ])()or family heads and unrelated individuals live in 
poverty for reasons — old ago, disability, disease and family dis6rgani- 
/at ion— that ^ire not only toftdly unrelated to iuiem|)l()yment but are 
aLsg only rembtely coiuiectod with the labor market in any way. For 
'tiie other hall) those who worked either lull venr, lull time, or part 
year, their inability to obtain anything but low j)a}ing jobs, rather 



• I)avt> M n'XiMll m (■■iirr»'rit IIi.stf)r\ . v ♦'■'i. Au^Mist 11)7:1 7ti 7<); KS li.'pfintt'd by |)»Tniissioii of CurrtMil 
Uistory, hi<' , 122.'. Miiin St , IMiilnd.^lphiii. I'l'iinsi I<tl27 < 'opytijjlit l<t7;< 

' This scrtinii iliiiws Iu'vivily t)ii n\\ firtifli' by .liifoh Miiict^r. "rnvcrtN- ;i*iil lib' LtilK)r Mjirkri," in l^r 
Xattonnl Hinniit of f-'cniiom ic limtqrctt Snrnu ol !OntnTCli into J'aitrttj J dl/or .\Jiirl.ifs. h'lnnl Ji(j)orl, Jl report 
j)n>pari'(l for ilic oilici' of Kcijuoniir (>p|)()rtuiiii \' 
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than their unemployment, is the major cause of their poverty. Al- 
though the annual incidence of \memj)loyment among the working 
I)oor is about twice that among the working non-poor, the fact that 
only alpout half the poor firerable po work means that unemployment 
•is a very minor cause of poverty in rtie present United States economy, 
; This lack of^ significant connection' between unemployment, and 
modemHlay j)overty will strike ^bm^ readers as so unbelievable that 
i*. may be worthwhile to* demonstrate the situation from another 
point of view— by looking at the classification of the unemployed 
according to various characteristics. 

Table 2 shows various character! -tics of the%.4 million. people who 
^reported themselves miomployed during the survey w^'eek in' February, 
1973. The data on du' ^'tion of imemployment smuggest that the avera<^e 
lengtji of a spdl of ui^ niployment is probably ahoTit 11 weeks. Th'ls- 
k^iot likely to throw one into a life of poverty. In most states, un- 
employment insur^ance ))enefits go on for at least six months. 

The data on reasons^for becoming unemployed ure also enlightening. 
People who voluntarily leave jobsa and workers just entering or re- 
entering the labor, force make up (ully 61 per cent of the unemployed. 

. TABL? I.— WORK EXPE^I ENCE : FAMILY 4EA0S AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUa'lS BELOW THE LOW- 
INCOME LEVEL IN. 1971 



Total 

Worked 

Full time, full ye.i 
-Part yeariu) ' . 
Part y^a?Tothe^) 

Did npt* work 



Uf^mployment . 
Otfier reasons . . 



•Family heads 


Unrelated Individuals 


Num^ier Percent "t 
tiousands) "^Jistrtbutiun 


Number - 
(thousands) 


jpercent of 
oist-ribution 


231 




" 0 


2, - 






1. 084 

65b l; ; 
1,070 20.4 


-'( 1, 330) 


5. 6 
25. 4 


2. 422 46. 0 


3. 530 


68. 5 


118 2.2 
2, 304 43. 8 


83 
3.447 





' Those who gave unemployment as the reason for not working a full year. 
Data are not pubhshed showing the reasons^for the parl-year experience of unrelated parl-year workers 
Source Current Population Reports. Senes P 50. Consumer Income. No 85, Darember 1972 

^ TABLt 2 - SCLECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF UNEMPLOYtU WORKfRS, FEB 3. "1^73 
[Seasonally adjusted] " 



Char actenstic 



Duration of unemploymefit' 
Total unemployeil 

Less than 5 weeks i 
S to M weeks 
1 5 to 26 weeks 
2J weeks dful over 

Reasons for unem^loyrTieiit 
Total unemuloved , 

Lost labt |ob 
Left last job 
Reentered labor lotcc. 
Nevpr wor ked before 



'^Because of independent sensorial ,i,J| ustments of fhe component ser,( 
only approximate fhe acfu.il numtjer of unemployed m Fehruajy. 

Source Employment ,ind f arwiKs. ,ol 19, No 4, October 1972, (able A 12 and A !4 



Number 


Percent of 


(thousands) 


(listnbutton 


4 484 


100. 0 


2. .124 


51 8 


1, 265 


28, 2 


* 530 


U 8 


365 . 


8 1 


jf ^''^^ 


100 0 


1. 724 


38, 7 


6M 


15. 1 


1. 377 


30 9 


684 


15 4 


'Hj (igures fni total unemployed 


m this table 
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Clearly;,6ne would find in^mdu^^^^^^^^^^^ Z^S^V have'loTt 
account of unemploymen only ^j^'J^'J^^'^ed unemployed for a very 
their jobs involuntanW and have also r^^^^^^ 125,000 

ISUioyed 

'-^lZ:t^.::-^S^^ that poverty is £ted ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

the size of the job ^^^^^^^.P-^^O^^q ob slo^^^^^ very maximilm.^ 
a very modest one, say about 100,000 J<^jV ^^^!;„^^^^^^ creation 

However, one might st.l argue J^^f woTng poor, if not . 
program for the poor on tbe groui^^ that the wo«^ government. 
Ltually unemployed are "^^l^^?'^^; considerin| the merit. 
shoOld provide ]obs that P^.^^^^.^^.S^h mature ' adufts and the . 
of this proposal, it is useful di^tmgu is^^^^ 

elderly working P?^^°"| Cflf the vo"^g^°^^'^ '° 
Programs shoullTbe developed fpr ^he young thise young 

provicfe financing, information and ^^^iva^^^^^^^ 

people- into the mainstream f ^^l^^Sployment joL woufd 

Wtting them nto ^^r ificially created puW c^ 

amount to saying that they have np Po^e^^^^^ '"^^J,, ^f the job^slots 

'^X^^t^^^^^^^^^ ^° 

'Tis^obSly true that not much - be do-^ 

poor/vi>prog?rams lor P^.o"^f ^Jj^uS sh^^ be%llce^ in 
mobility, thus-.it IS tempting *rgue that t^ey sn f 

specially created public if ^^^/^'^^^^^^g^iJfe T^^^^^^^^ 
and woulii yield' incomes above l'°^Ys y trathtforward-there are 
this superficially '^PPfl^ff.^K'the income of t^^^ working poor, 
far less costly wa^s .a^'g.'"^"^'^-, '.ugrne has obvious adminis- 
Some form of negative inpome t'^^^f ^eme m^^ augmenting 

[Lfirco':;;-ofr.-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

sector lor hp ne-dlgih^e or zero prod^^^^^^ ^,.^tion 
constih.te a real (although not ^igWy visiblc)^os^^^ pro.luctivity 
approach. FiiVUy, there is the nroblem of the rnoraie a^ 
of i.pn-poor public sector ^vorkers. They have 

■ ,iHMr jobs on the basis (. ^^'i* //h ''a^'Ji-aod poor workers? 

,0 1.1... prcfcrcnlia^ troatmeat t ' rouMu'uess of what 

. - As a fi.uil ix'.nt, it is ,niport> n . ' " ^, ' ' ' „ .j,,,^,, poor, general 

,,,„^,„Hr -n.u th lactc.rs arc -woll " '>V ' ' % S million malo 

hea.U Nvl.o w.Mkca l.vc.l in 1''' '>,;,.;, ,,\vas undoubtedly 
,l,„i,pc,l lo 2 million. The nnijor ran>c ot thi> ti.no 

, , t' , b. who i'\li«'n'''H'""l iiiO uiuMuplov- 



employment programs ' \ , i ' 

Mfrtl^erev^nThtt'tKa?^^ ^ bad idea in itself, 

will- actually end up in ?he DuhHrS,'',^';^' ''"™b"'^ °^ ^^^^ Poo^ 
optimistic. ^ P"^^''' ■'°b^ ^hat are created is overly 

•that has to be done t £ M annea^rT'f service^obs? All • 

creating the program that onlt S ? legislation - 
appropriated for^th™ program PlnfLf "^l" hired.with the funds 
world and human natre bpTn^V^T l'^'^^''^' "^.P'-^ctice, the' real 
sim,,Ie. Behold the wSinrSf fh. v2- ""'t' ^H"^^^ "^^^ ^hat 
that .as ^r...jl~?^^^^^^^^^ 



(PEP) 
of 1971, 



^lSn%o,'^#Y797;rrc^^ about $1,2 

o\(l) P.-ovidmTneedeTp^ff e?vS^ °) thS ^'^'^^^^^^ 

lude that it probablv 



conc^lude that Tt prob 'bly ha^'not' An 1 Ih "'^i;^ V'^r'''^ ^^^1- 
ava^able for evaWivp n. ' although the data currently 

• taxes in the absence of ederalfnnvl. iT''"*' °^ borrowing or 

teristics of those Suallv SS ^he charac- ' 

the disadvantaged vorkW^ ?^^^^^ no reflect the characteristics of- 

s^r n;Srro^£^ =rfc ^^^^^^ 

all koZod^^ pubi. employment program is iu 

wnemplo "nent of ho , . '^"'^"^"^f^ eitherihe objective of reducing the 
serviis °^ °^ <^'-eatmg-.i net addition to local j.ublic 

er^>!^^l p"o±:;'a^^^^ ^''7 'f" of 1971 <.,eated a nubhc 
mol-e Vigo ou' ™ l'/'''^' I'™*?^"™ "'•ged ly the 

povertv Th n"/ ' ''"^ J"b creat on approach to 

'■'une ,ru. ..f a p . sTnl.r''^ n-flert llu- .on.promKse that 
|»aiti.snn .stiugcr|,-; niHu.sion of the noni •\'im'Ti^oiu-Y" 
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in tho title; iiin[)lo use of tlu* modifier 'Mnmsitional"; proN'ision foK an 
automatic shutofT of.rhost of the funds when the a|z;^re^ato unemploy- 
ment rate (lij)s below- 4!5 percent. Finally, and most important, it. is a 
relatively small program (about 150,0r/0 job* slots in all) and was 
scheduled to terminate in two years, , ■ . 

However, tho^ailure of PEP a[)parently has significant hearing pit 
the [)oteiitiaLof mon^ ambitious i)rograms. After all, the only irrf[)ortanjb 
difleren^ between the. existing KEA and the projjosals of liberal 
Senators is th(^ size of a|)[)r()priation in\'olved. T\w language^ and 
criteria used in , the largT^-s(*alc bills proposed l)y the DcMnocrats 
aj)j)ear;£'ven less likely to insure^ that \(M"y |)0()r,pe{)j)lc would actually 
end up in the newly (f^r(Mitcd jobs, 

Klemenis of a pos;iiive program ^ f 

It is relatively easy to criticize existing programs and ideas. It is 
much harder to suggest wiser approaches. If large-seale.public employ- 
ment programs are not the answer to the poverty problem, then what 
is? The following progriwTi^'has four inai^i parts. '^Fhe fust two deal with 
amelioratmg the poverty of the older poor who are able (and do) work, 
while the last two cover two grou[)s of the yoynger |)Oor — disadvan- 
tag-ed male youth and young welfare- mot he rs."^^ 

A Realistic Role for R}(blic Job Creation. As was noted above, some 
very small anuxunt of the poverty ^)roblem is due to long term struc- 
tural unemploynuMit , '^rhfue are a'*few^older low-productivity worjcers 
who have (nther becMi marooned in a d(^i)ressed irrea of the country or 
are victims of iidhwible retirement systems of one sort or another. 
Whatever the cause of their inability to find work (even after a reason- 
able i)eri()d of job se^u'ch), their desire for work perse (as ()p[)ose(l to 
income transf^^'s) is a^h^gitimate concern of ])ul)lic |)oliey and does 
create a denuind for i/ rery small-scale public cmi)loynHVit [)rogram. 
However, m order in insure that this smtill-scalc ])r()gram reaches the ^ 
long-term uncmi>l()y(Ml poor in practice, major changes ui the adminis-.' j, 
trative nuMhods usVd to implement public job c-rcation |)rograms wiH 
be required. 

Perhaps the most important administrative innovation will be to 
sto[) usnig siin[)l(^ measures of uneini)lovment incidence as a basis for 
the geogra[)hical allocation of funds-and indivulual eligibility. The 
EEA's allocation rule uiakes tlu^ amount a st'ate gets a direct function 
of the nunilxM' of uncnnployed individuals in tile statc^ regardless of 
their (dassificat ion^ (Mth(U' according to the rc^ason they Ix^-ame nnem- 
|)loyed or according to the (hiration of their un(unj)lovment.. Although 
this simpl(*-mind{Ml allocation might hav(^ 1)(mmi sidlicifMit in the lO^^O's, 
wlum unempl()\in(uit and wovfuM y w(m'c lalgfdy ()verla|)[)ing, it can 
lead to inecpnt able allocations i\voi\ m tlu^ 1970's. Many relatively 
|)ros[){M()us high-growth areas ()!'■ (he (^oniitry (clt., ('alifornia) have 
liad above a\erage unenij)l()\ nient rates for the past 15 y(vu's. The 
reason ior tins pfienomenon h-as nothiiii:' to (h) with |)()\(M't\'. liuhv^d, 
It has to do ^^ith ^oinetliiiii:" ()[)p{)site to poverty— ^t he inini'ut ion ol 
large jii]nil)e[s^>l' i.nod-iioori peoph* seekini:' to better then- eeononuc 
o >ri mil t ie>. I n - in 1 L^i n n t > a 1 w a \ > ex p(M'ience a 1 )o\'e-a N'crage iinem- 
ploynienl ati*!'!' iliev ai'i'!\e in a in'W ai'ea. Thus, to insure that hinds 

I'rri^ri ;i:n^ 1 \ > s.f. .j • h, i .s' , .f i [,<„.< ■ hi-^f w li" tii > iiiuiMf hi u ork. htMuusr nf m in -labor -nuirkct 
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will actually be targeted ort tTie structurally unemployed poor, legisla- 
tive-rules for area alloc^ation and eligibility must utilize information on 
duration of unemployment, ftge, whgc in last job, reason for becoming 
unempjdyed, and so on. ^ ^ 

In a weir targeted job creation program, further, the types of job 
slots created must be in line with th6 abilities of very low-productivity 
older workers. -If the legislation mandates. the creation of fairly high 
quality jobs (al^ng with moderately higli salaries), this will greatly 
reduce the probability that the poor ^lyill actually .be hired tofUfthem. 
Such a mandate might also crea^te serious- inequities between th'e work- 
ing poor an the private sector and those structurally unemployed poor 
who end up in the publu. jobs. "in this regard, the success of the very 
^,small ($:50 million) Oneration Mainstream' program in placing aged 
unemployed individuals in modest public jobs should be studied. 

Income SnpplementH for the Working Poor, The Negative Income 
Tax (NIT) approach to alleviating the hardships associated with low 
income status is discussed elsewhere in this issue, ^. The working poor 
'need raore money income— that is their m^iin problenti. Any program 
that wdl simply place more "money incpme at their command com- 
mends itself both on the grounds of cost-saving e^ciency and on the 
grounds ^that it would-^'.ause the least amount of embarrassment for 
the working poor people. ' , 

Why has such a straightforward a,nti-pover ty policy not been insti- 
tuted? The main reason appears to be that mass uncertainty exists 
with regard to two issues: (1) would the existence of a negati've income 
tax induce a .large number of working poor people to reduce their 
work effort? and ,(2) would any negative income tax bill that was 
passed be in addition to, or a Hubsiituie Jor, the current r^g-bag of 
in-kind income supplements thatf the working poor alread/ receive. 
The results of large-scale Vork-inc&ntive experiments will become 
available sooh and should shed sonle Ijght on the first question. The 
answer to the second questio;i will .irpwlve clarification of just how 
to treat in-kind income (e.g., .(uiblic Iiousing,; food stamps', medicare 
and so on) in our discussions of poverty lines and appropriate levels 
of income supplements. In the interest of a sane^ consistent approach 
to the poverty problem, in-kind and cash income- should both be 
counted in ^determining levels of need and program objectives. Thus, 
if the in-kih4 programs are to be retainj^d, then the level of the cash- 
income supplement does not have to be nearly so high as if the in-k,ind 
programs are to be discontinued. 

Information, Financing and Motivation for the Young. The govern- 
ment should letocus its entire manpowi^'r ''effort so that it deals exclu- 
sively with disadj^tntaged youth. A major strategic mistake of man- 
power policy in tlu^ 1960's was goveirinient involvement in problem 
areas in w hich i-t Imd no legitimate jnterest. Large numbers of non- 
(iisadvantagcd adults passed through the. portals of the MDTA ^ 
[)rograiii. Many observers took tins ap[)arent dennind as evidence of 
|)r()i:rani ctFrct ivon^ss. I}o\v<»ver, subsequent follow-Uj) studies failed 
to •discover any impact . of ' t he^ t ra ining {)n \\w long-run earnings 
(■a[)a( it,v \){ tlu^sr "trained" adults-. One can onlv e.onelude that the 
generous traurmg allow anres er(»ated tlu; a|).f)ar-ent demand tor this 
program. 
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But (his is not s\irj)risin^. Tho private market sector is an efficient 
enpne for ^ettin«j: much human as well as phy.si(!al (capital finuncod 
arul produced, The only situation in which the private market mecha- 
nism coidd be ex|)ected to fail would be in the case of the disadvan-^ 
(a^ed youth who, because of hick of information, funds, and motiva- 
tion, failed to make the requisite investment in luiman capital at the 
crucial early sta^e in life. This, then, shoidd be the focus ol manpower 
policy in the 197(Ks. Manpower [)olicy should l)e inte^rrated with 
polices toward hi^h sc^hool that involve drop-out. prevention, career 
counsel irif^, and so on. In fac^t, it would probably l)e a wise strategy 
to drop trie term '*manj)o\ver" altogether. A l)etter name for the 
overall pro<i;ram should be ''Career Development Assistance." Its 
starting |)()int should be the early years oriii^h school and it. shoidd 
make available to the very youn^' man a Veritable avalanche of 
options including Jol) C\)r|)S, the job tniinin^i:, two-year corie«i:e, 
four-year colle^ije, migration as^tanec, marria«J:e counselin«j:, psycho- 
therapy, and so on, 

)'(>ung Wdfare Mothe^^. 'j'he problem here is how to pre* vent these 
yoim<< j^irls t'rom joining the welfare roles. The current man|n)\\'er 
policy apj)roach to welfare mothers (the Work Incentive Pro(<ram)j 
alt hough it has increased t he total amount of work effort among AFDU 
mothers, has not made a dent in either overall welfare costs or cai^e- 
loatls. The only realistic solution to the (h^pendent (children problem 
is prevention. Somehow programs must be devised to make a young 
girl growing u|) in tlu* ghetto feel tha't she Will be, bet^ter off if she fore- 
goes the welfare lif(^ st^le and opts for the standard middle-clasn 
life st\le, avoiding illetfit innfte biiths. What kind of a |)rogr|im wiy 
|)ro(Iuce this residt? This is one of the major challengers for social^ 
research in the 1970'.s' 
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6. CONTROVERSY OVER THfi HUMPHREY-HAWKINS 
PROPOSALS TO CONTROL UNEMPLOYMENT: CQN*^ 

(By Michael Markowitz, National Association of Manufacturers) " 

• "rtie NAM recognizes fully the magnitude of the unemployment 
problem; and its disastrous effects on the entire economy. We believe • 
thatthe concept of expanding public service jobs to take up the sladc 
jpriods of substantial unemployment has much merit, '_y 
We are not opposed to that cdncpptjh, principle ot in total, ifowever 
we do believe that this Utopian concept- of the guaranteed job for 
everyone as would be provided in H.R. 50 would present' serious 
problems , and we believe that these problems would outweigh the 
benefits that this bill would offer. 
*We therefore go on record as^opposing H.|l. 50 as presently written. 
• i here are a nunjber of. reasons.. First of all, we believe that under this 
force ^^"'^ haye a good many unqqalified people entering the work 

* ^® believe that this, legislation, as it is written, would 

probably produce an imbalance beftween buying power or demand and 
production or -supply of goods and perpetuate what we think is the 
present inflationary spiral which hopefully will begin to, abate but 
whict^^ undeV the provisions of this bill most likely would not, 
' * Tfe^' we feel that the tremendous cost of the program as otftlineH 
in l^pl. 50 would outweigh its benefits. \ 
\i Tijiallys -we believe there are a number of defects and ahibiguitW4«^- 
, tiip^fectu^l structure of the bill which ought to be brought to^light so 
that there IS ojpnortunity to correct them. , \ 

'We^ believe tV bill's sponsors are really providing a legislative 
vehicle (or job a^^lidants to sue the Federal Govei^nment, not only if 
they feel they have been unfairly treated Mn their search for employ- 
ment, but if they feel they are not being paid at rates bearing a positive 
relationshij) to their qiftaiifications, experience, and traininsr. 

Clearly, there are no wholly effective criteria which could possibly 
be developed to determine this relationship in individual cases and to 
tlood the courts with these kinds of cases is clearly unwarranted. 

We also believe the injection of people not competent to perform a 
job m any enterprise .would undoubtedly slow down or disrupt the 
process of that enterprise and indeed its efficiency. We do not believe 
this IS in anyone's interest. ' 

Another point we wish to make is we feel there is.a danger that the 
structure ot the work force growing out of the mechanism contained 
m the bill could be overweighted on tKe side of the public sector and 
this could be unhealthy in the long run, even unheajthier perhaps 
tnaji the normal rate of unemployment. 7 

111 Markowitz. Xalional Association of Manufacturers, in Controversy over the Humphrey- ^ 

fi?^*'^, P'"oposal9 to control unemployment: pro and con. Consressional diRest. v. .Vn June-July 197r. ' 
18*.,^189 191. Rp^pniited by permission of Congressional Digest Corp.. 3231 P St.. X.W,. Washington; D.C./ 
AMii , L- opyrlgtit 1978. ^ ' 

trlf'"T ^"^*"J0"y presented on March 18. 197j. bifore the Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities of thP 
P"^"i^"ee on Education and Labor in the course of hearings on H. R. .'0 wh ch. at the time of original 
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It insures, \vp belietre, that the consumed buying power will continue 
to escalate across the board without a corresponding increase in 
production, ' . , j , 

Therefore, the prices of the limited siippiy of {^ooxls woirid contmue , 
to ri$e adding further fuel to the fires oT mflation, , • 
. While-this would be true to a cerfatn extepAjn any |)ublic works 
nrogralti, on the scale contemplated here, the |)roblems |)osed would . 
oe substantial,. . i' ' , , i « 

Th6 number of people in the Government on ihe payroll would tje 
out (>f-«Lllj)ro|)ortion to the number employed in the^private sector.^ 

Qne fuj>H5>sroncern regarding this kmd of e^xtensive public employ- 
, ment ni^Jgram Is the substitution effect. That is always a risk. By this,^ 
' we rrtean.the Jrawin^? of low-|)aid full-time or'nart-time workers out 
of the |)rivVe sector in search of hi^^hfer |)aying public service jobs. 

There are (complex |)roblems involved in detfermining the types af 
jobs to be made available, who sho\f^l get them and the wage level 
necessary to attract worke^rs into the'programs without (lra\vnng them^ 
out of the private^^dr.tor. 

r JVe. think any policy of incorporating an extensive |)ublic service 
job program must consider these questions carefully, and a program 
of tli(5 type contemp^ted here would face, ^'e think, substantial 
|)roblems in this regard', " , , , ' , i • i ■ j r 

We are .concerned abotit the very real possibility that this kind ot 
Ingram, an expansion /jTrogram, would aggravate the present unem- 
nToymQnt situation brk^ging people wjio are presently really not in the 
job market inito,the jyOb market. ' V i / . 

' We do 'not see the point of a government funded pr-ogram that 
should hef specially! concerned with providing jobs for those who 
normally would-be in the work force, either presently or would wish 

^g^_be under pres*ent circumstances, becoming a/ bonanza for those who 
otherwise really wouHl not want to be ill the work force. 

. ^ A third point that we want to make is that we believe the members 
of this committ^ must consider the cost to the'peo|)le of this country 
thaX this legislation would entail as cornpare([>oahe benefits to be 

derived fr«ni it. A i ^ • i i t 

One point tl^at conceriXi^ us is that there i/i\o limit provided^ as 1 
read the bill, for funds to implement this |)^ognrm. It woukUb^, o|)en- 
endect as I read it. ' ^ ^ ' 

' We believe that the cost' oL'administration alone lor a |)rogram on 
this ficale would be phcnom/nal. We have the Job Guarantee Office 
ex|)anded, h^cal training community job boards, a reservoir of pubUc 
service and private employment |)rojccts, the Standby Job Corps 
and jC^omnuinity Public Service W/ork Reservoirs, all within each 

commvmity, ' / , • i i- 

In addition, section. 5(^4) provides for "sf)eciar' assistance nicluding 
but not limited to counseling, training, and, where necessary, trans- 
portation and migration assistance. 
V, To actually employ and pay for all the people who '^\\o\ up at the 
Job Guarantee Office will cost an enormous sum. in tax dollars. 
The inflationary impact oi this proposal cannot be overstated. 
At a tune when our Federal budget deficit is skyrocketing, the ap- 
proach in II K. 50 n(feds close and thoughtful re-examinartion. We note 
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th&t the committee has made the control of inflation, a .priority item 
m section 3(c) of the re#sed bill. v . ^ ■' 

Yet, we submit that the very nature and extent df the bill itself are 
not compatible with that goal. The net effect of the bill willij^e a rapid 
injection of money into the economy, creating a demanjUpull inflation, 
i at least in the short term, which will onjy exacerbate our economic 

- situation. 

^ " ^ There are inequalities in this legislation that cannot be overiooked 
. One of the most obvious is the bill's approach to compensation, which 
. we Ijelieye clearly violates the principle of "equal pay for equal work.:' 

- The bill, as written, cbuld, in effect, provide for vasjtly different ratds 
6f pay, based on prior- work experience or even based on education . 

, . .. Ihis seems J«tally inequitable, tindAvould- create tensions on the 
job in addition to. the strain on the economy. This nay differential 
would be established regardless of. whether the indisidiial's education 
'Zlt relevant to the^job in questiorOas we read tHe 

T^he task of e.ffective addiTnistration would «ot only be prohibitive 
m cost but impossible from a practical point of view. The multiplicity 
ol institutions called for to carry out the provisions of this bill is stag- 
gering and any coordination of this mammoth structure Is almost 
• unimaginable, l^e urg? the committee to carefully reconsider th4 
enormous administrative ^problems inherent in such a proposal 

We do subscribe to the need for public service.jobs, but only when 

• such a systenf) is cleWrly thought out and constructed 

I'ublic service job opportunities made available through existintr 
channels, in addition to full use of the unemployment compensation 
system present a far better alternative than the mammoth and un- 
workable syst(?n^ envisaged bv this legislation. • " 

This IS not to say that the present system cannot be improved 
"^w ~T , believe is the way to do it 

We believe that efforts should be directed primarily toward stim- 
ulating the piodiictive capacity oL industry and increasing employ- 
ment opportunities m the privatelsectcM- There is a desperate need 
. in our coiinti-y today for industrial expansion and. we need broader 
• more comprehensive training programs, especially" ir^j the private 

• sector to improve the^performance of those entering tlie. labor forcfe 

J5iich training prognims shouldybe geared esjxjcially toward up-^rad-' 
ing the skills of women, teenagers, jind minority ground' who have in 
the past found it most, difficult to fipd jobs. / 

Only through such an approach nan we insure that ii*Tise in our 

• JNajion s overall productivity will accompany an increase' in numbers 
. 01 people employed. • ^ 

/ L^t ine close by ieit^;ating -our concern about the unemployment 
. situation facing oui- N>tion^ today. We do not want to be adversaries 

in the search for better ways to combat tfais problem. 

Morti jobs mean increased buying powkr for industry's products 
, \v'jQ urge this committee to/ibandon cofaiiideration of'this unwork- 

able bill au.l to turn- its attention instead to constructive proposals 

tor improving our Nation's economic health. 
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7* HIGH EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME MAINTENANCE - 
' POLICY* >, 

(By Chamb«r of Commerce United Slates, Council on Trends . 

\ \ ijjj;>c^ Perspective) 

Neither tLc analysis npr the conclusions in this report necessarily 
reflect the pplicies of the Chainfeer of Cfcnmerce of the United States. 

• The Councri on Trends and Perspective is an anticipatory ^tudv 
group of the H^ttionahtliamber. Its function is to ppovKteTrframework 
of thinking and an^ysis withiti which to 'consider emerging national 
problems and broaH policy issues^Unlike tjie^anding committees of 
the Chamber, the Council does riot make fiirpct policy refcommrada- . 
tions to the Chamber Board of Directors. ^In reporting its studies to 
the Board, the Council asks that they be referred to the Chamber's r 
standing committees for study and consideration. 

The Council on, Trends and Perspective has been unanimous in/ 
agreeing on the importanca of tjie issues cfiscussed in this report and 

^ m wishmg to bring them to the attention of the Chamber's Board. 

' The entire Ctjuncii, moreover, supports the overall analysis and ^line 
of argument in the report. Its^iDuld be understood that individ^ial 
Council meirfbers may not agree with every statement in the report. 
As with aUjj^.^ouncil reports, each •member has had the opportunity 
to disasso^te himself frbm tihe repjprl if he so chose. » 

iNTRODtTqTIOK'v i * ^ 

THE EMP^OTNlfeNT ACT OF 1946 

For thirty \ ears, the Employment Act of 1946 has baen a eorner- 
^ stone of nati(^al economic and social policy. Signed Vnt(J law by 
President Tni'mau on February 20, 1946, the-Act assigived tl>e federal 
government r59{!)6*^t^i'bility for creating and inaintaining the conditions 

• wnderA^ch peopl^aMe,\villi4i<;t and seeking to wor^ could find useful 
empl^vnient and f^de^i^eed tha^ the-fed^l*p:«jtfem shouki'use all 

<M4s »^cins, fiihctioE^ 0Ti(l re3^^ to fulfill thTs responsibility. AKy 
' thoilJjK tfie term "^Tiill emplloyment** ^vas deliberately omitted from 
thA Act, the Employment Act in fact made ''full** or "high'*' employ- 
merit — undefined — the j)rimary goal of national economic policy in tn^ 
^ posuvar "United vStates. , ■ > > ■ 

^ The EniploymentAf^ did not specif \- the means fcf^'whiqh the federal 
' government was t<5^i^r^^te and maintain the conm^ons of hig»li em- 
ployment. JIo\vevei% oven as it was intended to coirmiit the nation to 
high employment, tke Act finally passed by Congress in Febniar^^ 1946 
was also written \/itfi the i)in*pose qft"Jimitin<z; the extent and kind of 
government inter\*ent'ion into the economy in tlie name of full employ- 
ment*? The, terin '^fidl employment** was omitted from the Act pre- 

•Chambor of Cominorceof the Tlnitcd States. ( :ouncil on Trends and Perspective. II>gh employment and 
incony> maintenance poliev ; a report of the Council on Trends and Perspcctrve. Washington: Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, VMiV. 1-17? Ueprinted by permission of ClyJ|iber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 II Street, N,W.. Washington, D.C., 20062, Copyright bJ76. ♦ " 
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IZlJ^^^'^T^i^^T^.'^ *° open, the door to goal-setling by the fedferal 
fKn.r^t''^- ^^?< ^n- the government under pbligation not to 
those y.hb were wi ling and abre'-'to work but to a more restricted 
group who were "able, willing and seeking" to work. To be the 6bj«ct 
of the government's, concern under tlie Employment .Act a nefson 
• must have tested the job market by actively see^in^ work ^ 
f«,li5fl *""'''°J'™ent Act se\ more or less explicit limits on what the 
fedei^ government -might do. It specified "useful" empf^yment, 
implicitly ruling out government creation of make-work jobs as .the 
"^^hieving Jigh levels of employment. It stated that the 
fe, eral government shouJd carry out its responsibi%s in ways con- 
•^on h"^ ^ - ^ential consideratiotis of n^ional policy " 

S?ri""f^ been widely, ag4d that some 

modicum^of price stability is such an essential consideration. The 
^h^V-'I^'f ^^ govem-men,t to, exercise its responsiWfities'in ways 
wdLp Sn uP'"°"'°*^ free^ competitive enterpr^i^^d the general 
In H '^'fu ' ^^^"'^ '^"'^ subject ^various interpre- 

■ T'K^r^'i'"' ^''^^ been interpreted aa limiting the extent' 

^h;,"!^! !' ./ federal government in the pursuit of an unTlefined ^ 
shoidd intervene m the market economy, substitute bureaucratic for 
niarket judgments, and rei)la.;e private economic tfctivV. 

The Employment Acl of 1946 was an ackn<iwle<|ccl ofTspring' of 
in7wT«lv economic thought. Ten years , befpre its pas«ijie U was 
not widely beheved that governments <.o«W create and it^tain the 
, conditions of. high employment without fairly detrti led/central direc- 
tion of.the economy. It was in 1936 that John MayuAnl Kevnes in 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Ao\iey, outlined a 
rtmcroeconomic theory which offered a fornuila by wHiHi goVemment 
could act in behalf of high employment ♦vithour.Titervenin|Tten- 
^Ir^ 'nio the market economy. Against the conventional neocjassical 
ecSnomic thinking of his day Lord Keynes argued tha't in unj lanned 
. market econoi^ies there could be chronjc insufficiency of demand 
I his could occm: jf the combine, spending of consumers-'and lnvesto^s 
te^short ofi!|rt,e levels needed to support "full"' mnployment of 
r^rces. ri^rgovernnient, said K^-nes, was needeTl Imd had the 
rrleans fe correct an insufficiency -oT aggregate demand, either, by 
stimulating private investor* and .consumers to spend more "br bv 
increasing expenditures on its own account. , 

It IS *jorth recalling today that th'e Emplajy-ment Act of 1946 was 
passed in preference to an original bill 4ich embodied .sSfe* quite 
different lines of thought.,.The Full Employment Bill of 1945 provided \ 
for what many of its an;hitects as well as its proponents vie'^'ed as the 
mechanism for national ejconomie planning, a iWfled "National Pro- ' 
duction and P.mploymenf Bu.lget" that included the investments and 
expenditures of private.l)usm?sses,. consumers, and state and local l'ov- 
nrn? 1 1%"' ' '^f,f^,'l<^ral government. The original bill also 
proMded for an annua "full employment program" of the President 
Ihis would have included among other^ings "si^ch measures us may 
be necessary to assure that monopolistic practices n'ith respect to 
|)nces production, or distribution, or other monopolistic practices will 
not interfere with achievtoent.of the purposes of this Act." Passine 
he Employment Act of 1946 in its final farm, (^ongress implicitly re- 
Jt(.te<l as the means for achieving high' employment both national 
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economic' Dlanning and V programmed assault on th^ /"Pjosed • 
4SnSSS strstmcture of ijdustrv, which some -pporters tWu 
Emnlovment Bill believed to be a major cause , of less-than-fuU 
Xtent lUnstead embraced the Keynesian notion that the^^^^^^^ 
ernment could create and ma.iitam conditions of f"" «™P'°J™f7,^^ 
assuring an appropriately high level of ^gg^e^^te demand in^he 
subsequent thirty years, the nation's full employment pol'c es h^^^^^^ 
been primarily macroeconomfc Po l^ies, focused on aggregate clem a^^^^^ 
The term "full employment policies'' indeed has been a virtual . 
synonw for aggregate monetary and fiscal policies , 
^Ano^Sier kinS of employment policies, manpower poh^^^^^^^^^^ ■ 
(Tflin considerable attention and emphasis in the nineteen sixties. 
Ilanoowe polic es in the United States have been concerned main y 
wi hKo" sCly> aiming to. increase the productivity a«d mobdi y 
•of the labor lorce. Their principal emphasis been on the d^s 
advantaged, with prograftis designed uppade the emp oymtfnt 
Hnrl Paminff notentiab of people whose lack oF marketftDle sKUis 
, eeme'T^aK them'iurtrcurarly prone to unemployment anxj 
.Iprfminlovmjent or emp oyable only at very low wages. In the nineteen- 
iS'l^J^owerpolS 

supplement to -macroeconomic pohcie^. It was observed that even 
A the economy ^vas operating at close to full '^apac'ty^a^^^^^^^ 
was a high demand for workers, some people ^^e uBemP oje^ be 
cAuse their skills were insufficaent or unsuitable for h^ oPeninVs' ' 
or because theV simply lacked information ab«u ]ob ^pen.n^s^ 
Training or retraining peop e with few or obsole e ^^'lls and rnatchm| 
jobseekers tuote rapfdly with available ]obs, it was thought, could 
lower the iLmploym-ent rate, raise ^he potential ou^ 

economy, and increase the, earning Pf «"V''l°^i Tpnt thatCcro- ' 
M-aHpoWer ppi.c.es clearly could work only to the extent that macro ^ 
economic policies assured high levels o ^l^mf^^'-^Upgrading he 
■ skills of unemployed and underemploye.l People ^ould Jo^oth'ng ^ 
to improve their employment and earning l>ot«.nt'^ ""^'ot / 
which thev C9uld use their newly acquired skills >vere no^ ava^^^ 
able. To date there is not much evidence that the m;^"^";^;^ 
icies and programs initiate.l in the ^J'^f e^J^^^^.f^^^'^sS '^''J^ 
successful. Whether or not hey niight have been, P™^ ^^'^ 
vigorously or under more favorable economic circumstances, is a 
question still being debated. 

■"'Sorhethinq else is needed" ' t 

For most of the past thirty years, .lemand-oriented raacroeconomic 
,)oli°ies s^rtecl to work a., ept^ibly well.. The business cycle duU not 
Hsa^ nesvTr^ be sure However, in the .lu.uter century from 1946 to 
^ T 'th;'na°t£n^enjoyed fairlx rapid secular ^o-fh ot^-^J'^^^^^ 

ploymeAt, an.l real incomes. Fhere 1^ ''full eSw 

his neno 1 over what unemployment rate constituted !.» H employ 
ment" m iMvas observe.1 that the Unite.l States, along wi h Canada, 
SiiLrlv had higher rates of unemplpyment than most other indi^s- 
trialize.f countries. However, since \\orl.l W ar i^^^. [.^^f 
nlovmont in the "United States has been a serious fnattprol concern 
£lT;?iinng per\6.1s of ec.onorm,;^^^^ 
viewed primarily as a , yclic^l.>fJfoWem ^equip^ no ba^ic re^^^^^ 
of economic policy but rather improvements^md refinements jn mone 



tary and fiscal policies. 
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Within tli'e last three or four vear^ for fL c * •• ^ 
passafre of the Employmeat Act orio^/- ?l ^he first time since the 
ai)l)roach to ''fulfl;m,?loyment'\aVbe.,;n K'"°"f ^^^f^^ ^'^'-^^^ 
lenged. The challenge ' involves morp ?v, ^ seriously chal- 

^tu.r fiscal pblicies are beinradmrnf^f that" monetary, 

need to be simplemented to a ir^Z ^i J T^'^'P^'^y that thej 
manpoweu. poVies. the criticism^ ^nrfr 

'lo.ibts (fvfft the trmlitional f ' ^.^ ^0°*^'' i'l serious 

the ri^ht economic iHicSs or L H^ ??"™'- f '^''^^'^^'I'-e any longer 

Tl..- .i.M.Ms have ' 'veral so.ir c,.^ 4^ ^ employment policies.-" ^ 
- I economists concerne with^L^I'r,!^ 



aiui economists concerned with Innl f ''"^''"°"™entalis( 
hcvom.- ii., reasii.-ly skeptical th?t '?5 ''™ ^f'?'*' f^'rowth hav. 
represents a sufficient national fp^Z,^"^'™?"^ °^ ^ *'emari,l 
n«tion >.Hist be concerned S VnTiroTn^^ '™ the 

''«er>ry, food, and natural rl , , S T'" • ""f ''"^^^ 
<'re"sin^r importance; and posSirio'nrSl of 
"nmcd.ate.and politically ,om^^^ to j^rowth. More 

mani.-enieiitofa/-re-'atedemn T^^i 7^^ *'oubts that 

economic policy, ^an a^ W ^ T " ^"^'■"^'^"^ ""^io""' 

Act's tricennial, the United Statefb/cor.vir"''" . •Emplovment 
suffered its worst economic recesIioS sm 'c f h'°P «^°??m'e incllfutors 
annual- unemployment rate reaXVl ,ts .hiin ^r^'K^.^P'^f^^- The 
before the American entry in'to uir I U- ' ' 3^^^^^^ ^'"'^e f941, just 

expprienc.pd the hijrhest ratel^n 'r^I 1 ^^^^-^5' the^economy 

postwar inflatioii of 1946-^^07^ ' "1 fO"S"mer prices since the 

circumstfi^icesasane.xtraoriinarilv bnVvpor ^P^'^'"' 
■future does not look f^lto JhT^„^^^^^^^^ 

suf,'>;cst that both unempToXenf ?.n 7' eccjnomic forecasts 

- throu..htheend of the deSTrateslpf]" 'L'^''^ ^° 

/>ostwar «.xperience has led people to exr"^^^^^^^ ■ 
rho approach that policymakeri have rS ,, 'fr*""'' 
the unemployment rate, namelv evn«n! ^e past to reduce 

^now to add to inflation without' hpfn " "^'f ejjate .lemand, seems 
employment to (ornier leTels w.^^n'o mo^."^^''''^' m lowering un- 
problem than this, an increasin^m.mW T ^'''V^'' '''aj^nosis of the 
assertions that tt e dM pobcv ,m ™ u P«°P.'« ^^em receptive to 
^n.er work and that in tLi^^S'^tS 'tr/hin^^^" "° 
^yational economic planning . ^ 

The qiipst for "somethin"- p)qo" u i 

nationaT economic Xnmg, n idea tha/'f SV'^'^f °^ '"^^"--^ ' 
Unitet States since the F,,l I ^^^^ dormant in the 

-t^jrost in Tationd e'c^nc^^c'^fimnr t^'il"' ''''v'^''' — <' 
vhoVy out of concern for fj emnlovm;;,/°Tf ''^^ f^™^^' 

two or three years ajjo out of a c3n7„ V *° ^"^^ surfaced 

™7t, ener./ and percerve i ''shoS^ '""'^'^^^^ 
nnd materials. Initiatives in favor if^ . ^ number of commodities 
•P0rte,l by a lonj^-s aS L °^ ""^'^ P'""ning have been sup- 

"llo.:ate,l more ''raf.onaV' l^^^n^ f^^'^^ '^o"''' be 

or m more "socially desirabhe'^- ways if 
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allocation were not left entfrely to market* forces. There ^an be ntJ- 
'question, however, that the high rate of unen^ployment in 1975-76 
has brought national. planning to the fore as a serious political issue. 
Since the spring of. 102^, at least three separate planning bills.-have 
been introduced in Congress. The most prominent, the Full Employ- 
ment and Balanced Gr5wtf Act 'of 1976, the so-called Humphrey- 
Hawkins Bill, is reminiscent in language and purpose of the Full 
Employment Bill of 1945! It calls for a "Full Etaployment and Bal- 
anced Growth Plan" which would set forth national priorities and 
long-term goals for employment, production, and purchasing power,^ 
including a "full employment" \poiaI equivalent to a national unem- 
ployment rate of no ipore than S^rcent The bill would provide the 
federal <2^ovemment with new and broad authority to see' that goals 
are carried out. , 
'Those who believe that planning is needed for ''full employid^^t' 
seem tp have several things in mind. Sopae proponents appear to|be- ^ 
li^e that planning — and the controls that go with planhing — would 
enable the government better to stabilize the economy and to reduce 
or eliminate cyclical fluctuations in employment and output. Others, 
including the economic historian W. W. Rostow, have made the argu- 
ment that sectoral planhing of inves^tment is needed to bring the econ- . 
omyb-back to full employment on^a permanent basis; the market 
mecHanism alorte, they contend, will not ensure a rapid enough shift' 
of capital out of ol^l, high-cost sectors of the economy into new growth 
sectors. Finally, some advocates seem to believe thajt! planning — and, 
again, the coiitrol^ that go with planning— offers a \\B.y for th^ gpvt^ 
ernment. to channel resources into sectors of ^le economy that appear 
to be ''labor intensive" ailtJ thus to offer more numerous opportunities 
vfor employment with relatively little capital expenditure. 

Cvarqnteed employment j , 

There has been a revival of support for the idea of guaranteed 
employment, whirh ha<f tijso been discussed thirty years ago in the 
. context of the Full Employment Bill of 1945, Many proMijents of 
'*|)lanning fgr »fiill employment" as well as-some others ^^l^oppose 
national phinBing be^ve that the concept of "full emprb>'ment" 
requires a guari^teiT of "employment at some specified wage rate to 
anyone and eve'iyonQ whp wishes to work at that wage, with the 
government harkintf thi5|t guarantee as an employer of last resorK' 
A cruninl issue in guarantee, etnplovmen,^, of course, is the wage mte. 
The higher the wagp a!t which. Wpfoy^^erit is guaranteed, the In^rger 
the number of j)eopl^'' who ('0u1(l-M^ex4Jecte(l 4o,seek public emhloy- 
\ ment, and, hence, the greater the probable redistribution of income and 
resources from the private to the public sector. Besides those ajjready 
working at lower wages in the private sector, a cdhsiderable n/imber 
of peoj)le previously outside the lab^r force could be expected to^ 
come forth seeking guaranteed jobs at an attractive wage The/Federal 
Reserve ('hainiian, Arthur Burns, last year proposed gviaranteed 
employment at something less than the. federal minimum wage. The v 
Hi^phrey-Ilawki|is bill^^ it defines ^'fair/ates of compensation," . 
suggests |i much j^igherf average wage- in guaranteed* employment. 
' hence a much larger-sca/e j)rog?amj^ public employment^ 7 
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'Incomes policies > . ' . ^ ' 

There has been relatively littip flisfncalrir. «f c.„ „„ii i ■ 
i^ollfip* =inf.o *i . '"'"'^'J.'Htie uistubsion ol so-called incomes 
polities since the liftinc; of u-a^e and price controls irt April, 1974 
Ihe issue o wajre and price controls, however, is never far from that 
'iTJ7™T'/^L"^''°""' economic planninfj. I is genera 11 V 
conceded t^day tha/t atbsmpts to reduce the national unem.dovmen^ 
rate veiy rapidl the \ t^T'd percent ranfje through e1?,aS o 
^ agprefjate demanWe JikQ^y-to l>e so infla?fonaiy as tfbnn'g on pres 
sures lor wa^.e and price restraints; particularly i,y key sectors o the 
er™y where business and labor are allefjed to have non-coniS- 
it.v^^pncinp and^wafre-settinc: powers. Some economists, inchi^ n.. 
the former Chairman ol the Council of Economic A.lvise.^ Herbert 
Stein, see reimposition of wa^je and price controls, if it should occur 
.is the rntiral step that is likely to lead to national economic plannmg: 

• Background of the Council Study 
The Council on Trends and PersiJe^ti^^ndertook this nresen^ 
rSv"comm^tf„P"''' °^ 'V'' befevmg thXthat the nation waS 
nXv ThTo^n^n '^'■"^^'■""^'^ 'n/tJthinkmg ab\ut full employment 
policy. 1 he CoiVicil was concerned b^ the prob em of high unemolov- 
Tncerned S^'tTnT"' 'I'^^-lti- of^^'eal/ng \vith h. It wre4Ealfy 
concernedbytj^ presumption imphcit in many, of the currently, oro- - 
-■pose^\ r^€^, th%l in order . to have '?full employment'To ay^ ve 
need thTex ensive government intervention into the economy that 

^fl^nranSS.^"^^^ 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NATIONAL CO.MMITMENT 
TO HIGH E.MI'LOYMENT 

In undertaking its study, the Council on Trends an.rPeVspectiv e 

haf tr,^:=t^ 'ir '"^"^ "^'^ Employment Act of 194'6, belfev mf. 
that the issue of "full employnient" today and in the foreseeable future 

rrLfn"'™! 'f"' " 1^46: how, not whether, the nation shbuld 

creat^ and maintain conditions under which people who wish to work 
can find useful employment with minimum delay and difficulty In 
the Council s view, the problem of unemployment is a serious one th a" 
may present a serious threat to the economic and political system 

1 his IS despite the fact that unemployment clearly does not have the 
san^e economic significance today that it did in the nineteen-thirties 
or that It did even ten or fifteen^ears ago. The unemploymeQl rate 
used to he regarded as a fairly good in.licator of economic, hardsHp 
loday unemployment and eopnomic hardship are largely separate x 

rom twPn?v^^hT''°''''r d/erent now 

oh hnHnri^' 'L^' °[ fo'-ty y^'i'-s ago. A far larger percentage of 
i.U P seekers today are not the sole earners in a house- 

noKi. .t-resent-day public income maintenance programs not only 
guaranl.ee a minimufinhcome or a minimum amounS of purchasine 
power for all Americans; in some cases they offer people who are 
jobless higher incomes than are earned bv other full-time working 



Neither is the rate of unemployment a very good in(Hp€ttOTU^ay 
of the amount of unused productive capacity in the^^^onomy or of^ 
the manpower resources/available for economic gro^^m. High employ- 
ment tfiday is not neci^^rily synonymous whjji/low unemployment. 
There have been impdrttmt chanp:es iti labor fofce,behavior m the last 
decade 'or so that have destroyed any simple inverse relationship be- 
tween employment and unemployment. To a far ^eater degree than 
twenty or thirty years ago, people today move in and out of the labor 
force in response to changes in job opportunities. When employment 
opportunities increase; people tend to enter, the labor force at a greater 
rate; when employment declines, many people leave or stay out of the 
labor force riftiher than seek jdbs-which do not seem to be -available. 
As a result, changes in the level of employment today often have a 
greater effect on the size of the labor force than on the level of unem- 
ployment. The unemployment rate may rise- and remain high to(lay 
at the same time that the percentage of the working age population 
who are ejiiployed (the employijient-pppulation ratio) is rising.* 

A high unemployment rate, today Joes not necessarily r^ean that 
there are large numbers of people available for work at pre^iling 
wages. The national labpx force statistics proyide no information on 
the kinds of jobs or the wages that the unemploy^ a^e seekjng or }the 
conditions binder which they would accept work. To the extent tnat 
risin^g labor force participation rates have pushed up the unemploy- 
ment rate, there is no way of knowing whether the additional iob- 
seekers are serious about wanting to \ws]^ or realistic in their salary 
expectations. On the othtfr hand, there are sortie people who do wish 
to wo^'k at prevailing wage rates whose joblessness is not reflected in 
the unemployment ime- The unemployed who have^been absorbed in 
public mapi)Ower programs, for example, are counted as employed. 
Some people who wish to work hut believe there are no jobs available 
stop looking for work and are not counted as unemployed but instead 
as 'ji\oi in the labor force." A virtue of the sort of guaranteed employ- 
ment program suggested by Dr. Burns is that it would provide a 
market test of how many people — botl\ arhong the unemployed and 
outside the labor force — are available and (io-want to work at a given 
(in this rase, fairly low) wage rate. ^ ^\ 

From this discussion, one may correctly condude that the official 
unemployment rate is no longer a reliable single indicator on which 
to^base macroeconomic policy decisions. One may also^correctly con- 
clude that a high unemployment rate today is not by itself evidence 
that aggregate monetary and fiscal policies have failed. Growth of 
aggregate deniand may cause employment to inrretise ([uite rapidly 
wiEhout (Irawin^^ ^iown the imoni])loyment rate. 

1 The statistics on minlovfnoiU ftiid imrmployinrnt from whirh thr luiemploymrnt rato is calculated aro. 
(leriyrd from thr monthK- riirrrnt I'opulatiori Survey, a 47,000-hous»'hold samplo survey conducted by the 
fViisus Bureau. Pe'fSoiis coiitit^cd as employed are tliose ai?e and over who during the survey w*ek did 
any work fnr pay or profit or worked 15 hours or more sis unpaid workers in a family enterprise. Persons who 
were not working but had Jobs or busim^ss from which l hey were tomiwrarilv absent for noneconomic reasons 
{illnesa, bad wealher. vacation, labor-management disputes, etc.) are also counted as employed. 

Persons counted as unemploved are those age 16 and over who were not working during the survey week, 
who mwle sfK'cific efforts within the i)fevious four weeks to (ind a Jol) Lsiich as applying to an employer, 
visiting an employment service, checking with a ftlend, etc.) and who were available for work during the 
survey sweek, except for temrwrary illness. Also classified as unemployed are i)ersons on layotT from a Job and 
peraons waiting to rerx)rt to a new Job within thirty days. All other iwrsoiLS age 16 and over who are not 
employed are classified as "not in the labor force." 




want, It IS inevitably a source of social problems and a saW of p. 
sures on government to attquickly, to "do somethins-'VUis s true* 

Tesu f nf Th""'-^K?''" economic-harp^ as- Ee 

result of their joblei^ness. It is true whether or not jSwU) wish 
. to. work are counted officially as unemployed. A^rrfSSaSv 

for exampler ,t ,s because the economy is opeiMinfr ^t^less than ful 
ca^pacity; because the jobseekers themselves have inffalecl or unreahs- 
uc job and salary expectations; beS^Use the jobs people want have 
• been priced out of the market by the minimum wa-^e C because the 
' P'V^^^^'^f have been elfe-^tively exclutled from' Se labor ?orce 
Th«* .vrp 'rw^'^'/ ''^ '''"' "^^ institutionalized retirement 

?h. 'f^'''/'":^ statistics provide a poor indication of either 

the nature or the depth of real problems in the Irfboiv market simply 
increases the probability that.El.ese problems will be improS 

st UiElan^an'rS"' iT^ '^"''^^ Labor £1 

suuistics tan, and should, be improved ^ 

oL'th Rm m^iv'T'' '"'^r Employment and Balanced 

U^^vth Bill indicate one tbftif;, ,t ,s this: However' unemployment 

"^-^eTrar^h h «i^'nificance "and whatever its caUe the 
tCT fK. o resources are underutilized can be a serious 

svst^.n L r P"H^'*=al system, 'it offers critics" of the 

^hl o K^" arf^ument that, howeiver wron- or simplistic, may noiT^- 
e?onn± '*°'''r conipeilinfc : the ar^^ument that the p.ivat/mSet 

SrenTofToH f\T"u ^?^'- ^" "'^ ninetee,i-thir«#s and at 

the end ol World Uarll, national economic i)lanirin<t,and extensive 
frovei-nmont control and direction of the «:onomy weS uriecf on the 

BXn<.p<l r .fe f '^'u l>™l>T'' Full Employment and 

ra P. of " of seemin^dy intractable h-i^h 

lates of unemployment the same arguments can still be revive(l today. 
The uncertainty oj growth 

sinTJ^mid'Tq?'", """^P'^y'"^^*' has been droppipj? fairly steadily 
since mid-1975. Employmcvit has been i<siiig q4ite rapidly aiid 

feon'm:>r""'^' "^^^ population actually em .loyll ha 

been increasing,)although in the second quarter of 19/6 U had not yet • 
egained the hi^ rates of 1973 apd 1974. As the econom^ continues 
to improve, high unemployment may recede as an immediate ppli^cal 

ov^lMirno;/'')' " longer-run concern: that 

rem 1 Id '1' u'^ have the econornic growth 

leq, lied to assure high employment and high levels of real income, 
^s the^-Coimcil on Trends and Perspective argue<l in its report 
Economic- Growth, NewA'iews and l^ues, slow economic grow h ^ 
neither < es.rable nor inevitable. However, depending in large measure 
^^^t; Id-vr'""" °/ national economic polices, ,1 coul.l b! a reality 
^Mth advei-se social and pohtical as weif as economic consequences. 
Economk growth , . ' 

adiiirtn^u/nf I "^r"; 'IT'"'^*'" economy will have to 

adjubt to \hat has been called a global "revolutiqn" in prices Pro- 
duccrs and cons^ers wiU have to adapt their technologies and pat- 
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terns of consumption to energy prices substantially higheVthan in thp 
last quarter century, probably to higher world food prices,\nd almoftt 
certainly to raising environmental costs. The more rapidly sucHsChaMes 
^an be made, the better. The longer producers and consumers arMooKed 
into high-^st patterns of consumption and production, the gWater 
the inflationary pressure on the economy and the heavier the ara^-<ui^ 
growth ofancomes and standards of living. 

In a period when the economy will neejd to undergo substantial 
structural changes in response to changing relative scarcities, economic 
growth will require^lar more of economic policy than that it assure a 
steady growth in aggregate demand. National economic policies will 
also have to encourage innovation and assure a sufficiently high rate 
of saving and investment. Large investm^ents will be required to 
develop ne^^ products arid technologies. Rapid and broad-s?ale changes 
in technology imply a high, rate of capital replacement not only in 
industry but in the household sector as well. The requirements^ for 
capital replacement will add to the need for saving and investment. 
To assure growth, economic policies will have to facilita^te mobility, of 
f labor and capital out of industries wh§re the costs of energy, materials, 
and environmental damage are high» relative to the value of .output 
aitd into these where the ratios are lower. 

Inflation poses a seripws potential threat to growth. Prolonged 
inflation at rates close to those of 1^74 arid 1975 might be expected' 
seriously to depress saving arid capital formation. Although inflation 
is by no means inevitable, the risk seems fairly great. Moreover, 
much as one would like to belipve otherwise, there is a possibility that 
inflation will be dealt with by wage and price controls, particularly if 
it is accompanied by high unemployment and more particularly if it is 
perceived as- "cost-push '^^ inflation. The apparatus for controls pres- 
ently exists in the Council en Wage and rrice Stability. Easing into 
controls could occur within the next few years without either much 
- fanfare or much searching, t^#nsideration. If wage^and prjpe controls 
were adopted as the me^jtns for containing inflation, prices would be 
made useless as mdicators of relative scarcity. "^Jhis could be expected 
seriously to (lisrourage innovation and to impede mobility ofMabor 
and capital with adverse consequences for economic growth. 

^Jjabor Force Growth 
\ Some forecasters have pointed to the likelihood that a slowing ^f 
\ lahdr force growth over the next fifteen years will ease the .prohlem 
^ znaintainino; /ull employment. It is true that the working-age 
pbpulation (the population 'agte.J6 and over) will increase at a con- 
siderably slower ratfe in the ^nineteen-eighties than in the previous 
two decades — by a little over 9 percent as compared to aoout 17 
. percent in each of the earlier "decades. The'sf^called prime-age group, 
the 25-54'year-old jj^rpun that traditionally nas had the highest rates 
of })articination in the labor force, will be growing somewhat* faster 
than in the past— by about 22 percent during the nineteen-^ighties 
as comi)are(l to 6 percent and 18 percent in the two earlier decades. 
IIowever,'"the number of teenagers and young adults fage 16 tihrough 
24) will actually decline by some 16 percent in the nineteen-eighties. 
This populatioiv group in<Jreased by 48 percent in tbe^ineteen-sixties 
and will have grown by about 16 percent in the nineteen-seventies. 
The number of peopla;;%e 55 and over will increase more slowly in 
the nineteen-eightiijs/ by about 7 percent as compared, to 18 percent 
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. -an each of the. two easier debadpS. If/tKe labor force participation 
rates of individual age-sex <rroups irl the working: age population jvera 
to reirtain unchanged from 1975, iiopulatioj] changes^alone would 
cause the^bor force to grow from about 95imllHon in 1975 to 114 
miUion in 1990, an addition of 19 million people in fifteen years 
!iT short, the absolute growth of the labor force from L975 to 1990 
would be 6nly 4 million less than the increase of 23' million th&t took 
place from 1960 to 1975. ^ • ' * 

It is very difficult to predict ho^v the propensity of the population to 
work and seek jobs n^ay change in the next ten* or fifteen, years. The 
la-bor force partiCtpation rates of different groups in the working-age 
pppulation are likely to depend not only on future demographic trends 
but m large measure on such economic variables as the number and 
kind of job opportunities available, \vage rates, and the relative 
attractiveness of alternatives to work. Projections published in 1973 
by the Bureau of Labor S^afistics.show the labor.force participation 
^f^t^ women in all age groups under 65 rising during ^he nineteen- 
^eiglrtrc^lthough at a slower fate than during the jiiheteen-sLxties 
ancU-sev^i^jes. Declining participation rates w^re projected for mfen 
in all ageigrmips.^Based pn-populatipn cha'nges and assumed trends in 
participation rates, the BLS is projecting labor force growth at an 
average annual rate^of 1.2 percent in the first half of the n'ineteen- 
eighties. This compares to the actual raj.c of 1.8 percent frdm 1960 to 

1975. , • i T^: ^ 

- While it is no^ a purpose of this report to ^e,cond-guess such projec- 
tions, it may be well to caujtion against cojicfuding ijojn them thtit 
slower labor force growth ig certain either td.occur or toiease the prob- 
lem of maintaining high' endployrnent and low unempldyment in the 
next decade. The projections may'^tinderstate the .labor Torce growth 
that will come [r6m the nowj^ery rapitl\y increasing numbers of A\*omen 
heads of households. They may SjB upset .by' the rising cost of higher 
education and its apparently declining value' as an iavestmeht in life- 
time earning potential. Already over the pa^t four 6r five^years there 
has been a significant decline m the perc^entage of college-age youths 
enrolled in college programs'^ There has also been some decrease in the 
school-leaving age at th^ sfecontjary level. Of those ytoiing people who 
do continue \vith liighon education, it seems inevrtable that most will 
in the future Have to work at least part-tifne/as many now do, in order 
to IN^ an(^ fiijance thej^r education. ' ' 

Tli> state ^f trhe econonly in the years ahead ran be expected to 
influence laW f^«>'*parti^^ipation. In tb(r-r>ast three decades, eco- 
nomic growth, bringmtx with it new jQb opportunities, risin^^ wages,, 
and inrreasin<,4j^ attraotive Workin^^ condition^,, has drawn more people 
than Anticipated, particularly worsen tind teonaj^ers, into fhe. labor 
loice. For this period; the oYFicfal labor .force projections of the BLS 
turned out in retrospect tp J)q too low, ft could be that if the United . 
States wei^ to havis-slow eronopi^Vqwth iirtlu' decade ahead, fQwor* 

^ people than rintiri})atod would enter the labor Iprce to seek jobs. On 
the other hand, piolon^^ed iu(lati;C)n,;if it shoifld' occur, niicrht well 

-chancre patterns of labor force behavior., The exi)einence of 1974-75 
su^^gests t^iat inflation and slo\y reari^FowtH may draw second and 
third family -menibers into the l>bor fc^rce in an attempt to maintain 
real family incpnifs. Inflation could well reverse the trend toward 
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earlier retirement. Rising prices would almost certainly eat into the 
value of sayings anil private pensions. Moreover, it is far fr6m clear 
that in the face of inflation working-age people would ^tolerate the 
increases in taxation needed to maintain the real value, of public pen- 
sions above minimum benefit levels. ^ .w^ \| 

If it may not be possible to keep older people out of the labor force 
through larger public and private pensions, it may also'not be so easy 
as in the past to exclude them involuntarily through an institution- 
alized retirement age. The elderly are the single group in the popula- 
tion that has not yet flexed its political muscle io insist on equal em- 
ployment opportunit ies. As, older people become more numerous and 
if they are Harder-pressed economically, tfiey very well mky be jnoved 
to do so. 

The need for a broader view of full em ploy me /it policy 

Over the last quarter century, the nation has taken a somewhat 
narrQw^view of the full employment ])roblem and full employment 
policy. The em }) basis on agj^regate ^lemand and macroeconomic 
full employment policies reflects th^ underlyliig premise that the level 
of employment is a fairly simple function ol the level of "^aggrej^ate 
demand in the economy. Most certainly aggregate demand is an im- 
portant dete^-minant of employment levels. In tfie context of the. 
Busine^^^^iydg^^J^? probah\^f by ft>r the most important one. In the 



' Busine^^^^:yci£ ^L^? j,)rcu)aQiy I 

tsJ^rtw ta&ri^^TrTr - fflu^^&T^jgftwHroSiiJ 'nf employment in the economy depends 

* not only on aggret^aTe'd e m a n ( 1 but on the growth of the labor supply, 
the nvailability of capital and other iioa-labor factors of production, 
and the relative prifj^es of labor, capital, and other factors of produc- 
tion. No one seriously involved with economic policy has been ignorant 
that otl5MLi*w4©fs than aggregate demand influence levels ^of employ- 
ment. It is nqnetheless truevlhat these other factors have not been fully 
drawn into the framework of thinking surrounding the formulation of 
employment policy. Public jjolicies that migfit strongly influence 
labor su{)ply, capital formation, and the relative prices of labor and 
capital liave not really been thought of ns part of the nation's "fidl 
employment policy," ^ 

A very large portion of economic and social policy does in some 
way infliKMice ein|)loynient or unemployment, eitfier directly or 
indirectly jind either in t}ie short run or in tfie long riin.iA wide 
range of pihblic policies influence labor supply; tax policy, educational 
policy, manpower ^)olicy, income hiaintenaiuje i)oli:cies, lab6r relations 
policy, and crvil rights policies, at tfie very least. Tax t^ohcies and 
regulatory policies fiave an ()h\'ioiisly ini[)ortant influence on rates 
of saving and investment. Ttix |)oli(M(js, labor ^elt).tions poli(!ies, and 
inconu^ maintenance policies all influonc(^ costs of^l^j^bor and raj)ital. 

Miicfi of |)uhlic ])()licy today (piff'e clearly does not contribute to! 
tlu^ goal of full (.Mnpl()ym(^nt In some cases puhlic^policies work against 

»high (Mnnloyinent and lou iineinployinent . Tins m lu/t by intent or 
from lack of coinnutinent to full eniployincMit . In the past, tlie influ- 
ences of certain |)()licies on (Employment aii'l unemployment were 
assuiiuHl to [)e trivial, small eiiougli to f)e wasficd out f)y macroeco- 

' nomic [)()licics, i )ver the years, however, |)()licies fiavr changed and 
the structunvof tfie economy fui.s cfiaiiged. Old a'Ssiim|)t ions may i^o 
longer fiold tnav 
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It is the belief of the Council on Trends ancl^ Perspect ive that a 
/ careful and systematic review of several areas of j)ublic policy is in 
onJer to see how well current j)olicies contribute to the j^oal of<^ll 
' enitployment and to determine liow they mi^^ht be made better to ao 
so. This is a task of sonuvur^ency. The risk exists that slow [growth, 
inflation, and clironically h'\\xh Unemployment in the next few years 
could push the nation toward larjre-scale public cmploymont and 
national' economic planTun<j:. fl^L 

Tlie Council has chosen in this study to focus on one area aJPiblic 
policy: income injiuitciijiiicc and rchitcd social welfai"c policies. There 
a two-way connection hctu-cciWiicoinc maintenance |)olicies and 
employrt^uit . ( )n the one }i;in<|. inc{)ine maintenance j)i'o<j:rams take 
care of pe()|)le who are ininhle to work or who throuirh their own cfTorts 
do not eaTH e^oujj;]) to live on, ( )n the othei' hand, (hey chan<;e the 
way N\()ik IS rewarded, affect, labor costs, and exert an udlucnce on 
(he rate of economic lttow t li, I n t he !orfcy years since t he Social Security 
Act of in;>5 laid tlu' LTroiiiidw ork I'oi' the f)resent-day income mainte- 
nance system, a Jo(H"1^deal of attt^iltion has been paid to the fii'st 
connection. KelaliK'ely little lias been paid to the second, althou^^h in- 
come rnaint enanctl |)roLrruni^ have u'rou ii vrry ra|)idl\' over the last 
dfi^ad(v'Man\ people may not be ajare of what the public income 
nnnntenance .system today, much ftvs^ liow it relates to the issue of 
full employnicMl !j 
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8. FIGHTING POVERTY WITH JOBS: PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE PAYROLL WEAPONS* 



(By James L. Freiind ^) ■ ' 

thl^rsrTS:;;^';,:;; ''eon ra,.n, for U^e, 

been on the sp.rain r.'ost o X i I " ^''"'"^ ^^^^ '''^s 

as well as on^l^e "^zratl s on. of ; Great Society 

issue is being raise. -^^ "l"' """uiry spemling. Nou-, a major 

are^teaSS^" .jrStde'Jal S ""-""'«>--t rates an.l poverty 
. ^lec'ent-paying'' Ob or t^^^V^T"'^ '^^^ '° "'^ '"^^'^."^ ^^"'^ 
\ seetor. They feel that evo 'vonn^^^ "'V ""HL'" t^^'* P'-'^'-^'e 

■ opportinutv, an.l la t he onh u T""" ^^'kM^ould have the 

' «am<obe<^ir.eanen plo ! \S„ ° ,'1 f"'' ^n^^"'' 

I the goal of full enH,l, vnlent the , ufl .1 i '.""."l '^f^''^'' ^^ 'th 

not mask the potem d n ' *^ ^ 

. A lower-cost alternat , ^ Governiner.t jol, creatfon. 

\<.Teas.ng uu:e,.,nes for iH.rnr/Z/e.rtSf.rL '''' 

FiLLIX,; IX PuHLIC A. TIUX 

■ rnoi,,!,:.;;:;; . , a' ' ::e ^'t'- 

■ ):^^.Sni;'';;:::r;:;::::±^:!:; 

jobs (ha, -,|o no, aflor, , , .I . u ne to hfV /l '"r*^"'!'"' 
'•oinmoduv ' """""I '""I sa,,sfar>ory johs ar!^ nr. ,ll„sorv 
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Past and current efforts _ 

' Concern for those who huvc .expcrien./Ml diflicultios in earning a 
liv.n.' is not new. Welfare, Sociiii He^Wty, an.l unemployment in- 
surance are avaihihle for tJiosc in need. TcrUtips niore important the 
Fe.lcnil Government has h)n- bel>n conc^-rne.l with the "»;ler ym^' 
raules of unemplcyment ; the Employment Act of ra^.4ile(!^ecl the 
(lovernnient to strive for maximum employment consistent with pi ice 

' '^'Fiscarau.l monetary polu ies are. the Federal Government's mam- 
tools in li.ditiim joblessness: their tni-ct is those workers who are. u ic 
l,..r„uM. oTddicicnt demand, AVashm-ton uses these tools to stimu ate 
o.^^.noni.c ,i<-t,v,tv s(, that pnvutc.firms will hire more workers, 1 elj. is 
,d;o hem.- directed at, workers who are imciuploycd while jol. 111111111^-- 
tl„. "rnc'rionallv uiiemploved , " .\s computcnze.l job banks and |.ublic 
,,|„,,.,.„HMit .ervu c,^ make 'job hunt in- more elhciciit, the .imount ami 
juration of im(\nplovinent associated with findm- a hrst job or 

ho.Mi" drrect.Ml at the hard-core uuemploye. and workers with 

habitually low in.omcs. ifi-ally, many ol the social uroi^rams ol 

tlu' 'tiils ■^oii-ht to help I'v piovi.lin- trainiiii; and prop^- luotiva- 
,,on." The ,piality of the applicant, not the lack ol Hell-paym- jobs, 
was often considered the primary problem, l- i I 

(•nil.- chum that the.M- elVort> alwavs ,.eem to lall short, h iscal and 
,„onetarv policies eliminate some j<d,lesslie,ss, but they don t create 
(Miou-di jobs withoul imarccptable inllatioiiary pressures, .Many low- 
.kilh-il workers are never rea.'hed. In a.ldition, these a,--repUe pohcics 
.Mhirnutec nothiiiir aboul the quality and p(T«muieiicy ol the jot)s 
rivaled Pro-raius a.i.ned al ' 'd i,.ad vaut a-ed ' ' workers (such as man- 
nowei- ti-ammuM undoubtedly .uihniice rnn.llec. prod net i vi t v and 
;,t,ilitv to .'.unpct,' Inr rMMiii- poiiu.n.. llowcvcr. ^stK-li pro-rams can 
,nrrrvA cuK wluMi lln's arc tailurc.l to cxiMm- job va.'ancies or 
,■0,11.1. 'd with p.b . real 1.. 11 l).'>pit.' tb.' l.r.'-i-es. ma.ie so lar, t lie 
l„,./r,.,, „l,.,a.l.. lia. b....n lb.' d.orta-.' of ' ' w.'ll-pa v ill-, permaii.Mi 
w,b^ iviatuv t.. iiumb.M- .,1 work.M> trauic.l. In >h.>rl. it > ar-ucd that 
(oivriim.-nt pn.-ra iu> ..iil v partialis liil t he -ap bet we.-n t hose seekm- 
a j.ib aml.^ tbi' position- a\-aibible. \^ ft 
I'S. (I'nn rii nil nt [I'jn /ilni/i r lit hr^l n snii ' 

PaM ,.|forts- h.-ive fallen -lioii ..f d mi i nat in- un.'in plu v iiicn t as a 
,o.'ial ,,r,.blcm, aii.l ll„M.dl has Imm'!! lor a .liivct a|.proa.-b. W hy n..t 
niM liavr I'li.'lc -..in, biiv th.-^. l..ft .„it ,n ll,.' . ..id-.' I lu- id.',, is ban v 
a,,w rn..ni|,h.vin..ni. a- uv kimw it. i- rare in .■..imlri..^ with totally 
,,l„,ni.d .■.■.UH.mi.- b.M'auM. tb.' -..v,.riim.M.t |.r.,vulcs lor t..t-al .■mi-loy- 
.tat."-..wii.Ml ,.iil.M-pnM.> bik.'WiM., ,11 --w.l.Mi s wrllare state! 
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^(lirert vWi^os per ^ear to support about two iirallion workers. Its <,'oal 
was simple: prbvi(lin<j: temporary income for citizens out of (work .as a 
'result of adverse eeohomi(^^ron(litions. The jobs ^ere meant to be 
temporary, and little" or no training; was involved.^ 

More recently, th(» p]iiier<rency Employment Act of 1971, created a 
limited number of temporary jobs to narrow the «,'ap between the 
number of positions available aud the number of jobseekers, A^i lon<r 
as traditional policies failed to lower the ujieiyployment rate to 4.5 
percent; Feth^ral funds were provided to local trovernmcntal units to^ 
hire ai'ca uncuiploycHl. - ^ ' - 

ProponcntH^ of |)ul)lic s(m vi((^ (Mnph)yin(Mit consider such i)ro<^raius 
as only a s^art, ai«j:iini«: that clforts must ho hrojuhMunJ and hoVonK* 
|)eruuuicnr. As a ti iic (MU[)h)\j(M- t)f hist resort, the Fc(h'ral (iov(M'niu(Mit 
would create jobs for auyon<- not lind niir ein pU)y nicnt . Furth(M-. nuiny 
wotdd arLTue that full (lovcrriiru'iit rcspousihdity nujudcs provului<z: a 
«'(lec(Mit-pjiyin^^'' job for thosv who woi'k hut donft earu an aW.;(^)hd)le 
wairc hy >(jf icty's staudards. 

Jobs would he resei \^e(l thiouLdi (Mi^ibiht \- re(piir(Mn(^nts - for those 
workers not hke|\ to tiud employment elsewhei-(\ Thost* who nre ouU' 
temporarily out of work ( frict lonally unemployed) shoifd not he put 
on th(» (lovernnient |)a>'roll. K\'entuall\' they wdl land a. job and ar(» 
helpe(l m th(* mteiim h\ existniLT unemploynuMit comi)ensat ion laws. 
The (hMuansl-deticKMit unem[)l(jyed irii^zht he aided hy public >erviC(» 
employment ms a stop-^^a[) measure. As husines.s conditions imj)i*o\'e, 
tluvse workers woiihl move off the public pa\ roll to pri\'ate (unplov- 
HHMit. Th(* cornerstone^ of recent pr()[)osals, however, is the coniniit- 
luent to -tlLrht po\'erty \)\ Lniaranteennr jo[)s to all those who sufffu- 
com prfifnr <! isnd ni nfiKjf in free --.Inhor iiuirktMs and hahitualU' 
hurh unemployment rates the youll^^ minoritu^s, an<l those in de- 
pressed aj'tMis. ft 

I'lius, the inain recipient- would he' tlu^ low-skilled- for whom tlu^ 
( Jovernrneiit i-, in fact, a la>t resort. When^ these workers .^(M'lirt^ em- 
ploy nu'Ut in the [>ri vat (vsert or, it 's often with sinalKand unsta hie firms. 
They ai-e laid off and r(^hn'(Ml lV(^(iii(ui^y. Btuudits are popi", and [)ay is 
trecpuMitly low. i\'opl(^ limited to such jobs are unempl©\-m(Mit -prone 
and their mcojnes often fall helow tlu^ poverty line. Public empldvment 
would i^nve ihcm a r(\Lnilar job; breaking into thecvcleof povert \- and 
the job-market ^liuflle * 

Iloii^ tf inntld fmrlx' 

A [)uhlic rrn ploy 111 e'pt [jroLTam woitld ihtfcr snhstant lally from its 
pirdeccssof. ihc Works Prou^i'css Ad in in i-- 1 ra t ion . Altliou-h the WPA's 
[)riniar\- pui posr wa- to [>rovi(l(' famihc- wilii income, inii''}i of the dis- 
tavor it atl racted cnn^1-)^' ti'^rrd to I^Ik'J ) 1 1 i >! if impi'c-sion that |-ecipients 
-pist stood a.roimd. Partl\' to mvokI -iicTpfTit w-im nnd hir'_rcl\ hecnilse 
pa I't icipn lU - ' wil 1 iHM'd remedial t.J■alnlllL^ propo-aU now -li-c-s (he 
'Ti'ation ol po^iiioti- wli,fli inak(^ r t ica u iol'") ' 1 1 i on i c. 1 >i , t ' < m to -o(u<t\ 
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For tlioso wlu) mitrlit be ('xpc^ftod to he on tlic j)iihli(: j)uyroll for only 
a short j)erio<l (deitiand-dofici^it caiiscvs), tciiiporary positrnjis niitrht he 
<l(vsi«rn(»(l to use thoir j)r(vs(Mif skills. For the "[iard-(*ore," inoro formal 
pl^ns ari' necessary. Sinee many of the recipients woidd not fit the job 
eateirories that are most in demand in tlie j)u[)li(' sector, two schemes 

.havt^ heen suir.irested •for rifnniniz;^^>the j)ro<:rani."* 'Meanin<:ful new job 
classifications could be ereateij \<f sj)in-of]'s from established jobs. 
These woidd be scmi-skille^d tasks lliat wo idd relieve present' j)ersonnel 
of respojisi bill ties by as.^iojnin^r \n\h of their work to n'ew employees. 
For e.\a.tnj)le, local liospitals mlLchAtrjiih participants as paraprofes- 
siomd.^ assist im^^ m areas >iicli as bliysH'al th(M apy and laboratory 
cliores. 'Pcachinu' aid^ could i(dicv(\ ediicaLors of task> >iich as at- 
tcndjincc-takirm- and supervision of*-' non-classroom act i vit Strt^e^-- 
and liiii-hway departments could triiin parTicipants to assl^t [u*avv 
('(pnpincnt o^^crator^ .^FulicMucn coulll relnupiivli certain nomlanLceroii> 
dutief^. In sliort, new positions \\t)ii\l be crea((M!, and the new em- 
plo;\;|^'> uould la' trained to fill iliem^X 

A moi'e traditional approach i> al>o pfTSteible. Public employment 
lund> could b<' Used to liire, train, amj tluMi Implox' \\()rk(Ws lor (vxist- 
iTiu: job cla>sificHt ions, !n essence, it would b^a traimnir pr(j)^ram that 
would meet the failun' of imuiv iiuinp()\\Tu:-f-HHA!>pa tirs m the past th(*r*j 

VoiJjI l)e II LZ'ua I'uril eed , mea n I niilu I n^^M t ion at t lie (M)d of t IkM ra iniiftr - 
pci'iod. In till- ;![)proacli, [lai't i;;^^<aiit s wouM he <'niplo\ed jjfs full- 
tledL''e<i ^rTMiKMi . biiiidniL:' iri^pe(^>r-r-44jjrses, and fij<' clerks. 

liLl.Ssl \<;> 

When inan_\ pro^ca in- v/e loi; lj|[i%ted fund-. an\ jjroposal's benefits 
niu-t [>e \\-ei'jl]t'd a-ii:n-l tflie ( < )n( ( ) I n 1 1 a 11 1 ro-^t- n^', m a t tyr^iow jueri- 
toi'ioii-^ tlic l)M~-ic objrct lie-. a|)[iea|-. The lUn pl()\ iM'-<VfdiL/t -!'(Vs()rt idea 
[s no e.\c(»[)t ion. It fiiusr not onlv a^'conipli-li t li ( >_;jxu4*r> I' an adeipiate 
lor rvrvy (pialdieif faiiiily, btit ii -hoiilil dr* more efhcu'ntl\- 
t ban any alt erna 1 1 \ r met hoi I . | 

, 1 clfd /trf fa flit hf ti( r 

p(>lic\ (je-^i-ned to Mid people ultimately inu-t r<Vst o'l' fall on Its 
ability to make 1 1 reripienl- Krtter off. A<lMi)ca t <'s pomt out s(»v(M-a.l, 
ad\-antMu-e- ol' Mii- propo-al m the fi^ht to Help (lie distressed. 

1 rid)lic em plo_\ iiKMi t . (UK'r It 1- -et up. 1- (iisl and dinct. iMscal 
and iiiont'tary policies r|-(>ate jnb- tii['ouL:}i 'jtMieral economic growth 
and tliu- invot\t> ron-iderable tmiedaL!> ami ieakaL:<'-. Disadvantaged 
Wol'kei'- MTc olten the hi-I to be liil'eii. 1 1' ihev are reached at all, in 
econoiim e\p;in~-:on- I.ike\v,-e, public [ ) roL^'ra ii>K^)r de[)ressed areas 
ha -cd u poll :i 1 1 la M ; 11- im 1 u-t r_\ may t a ke _\ ear- to wr^>4< out. Ivxpend l- 
t i M'f on [ 111 I >l ' ( I ■ m p lo \ mr n I I leiirri t 1 I ic [ol >h'-.^ I fl^rivd la t el \ , 

■ ' I* ' >f III o o ( t'( . [ ) I en I 1 hf [ iio- I'M 111 could pro\- !( h' an a cccs.^t ble 
.iiid ^ir;id\ li < oidd be t m loird that nian> h>u--killed workers 

I .'! 1 1 h'' 'd > .[ M I II '> I w [ h ( c 1 1 h'li t h \ ' ra.; n : ie_'" N I a n \ ( i o \- ci'n 1 1 len t lUst a 1 - 

M;l|r;i ;|iir ■ , I i h ' ! ( i ; d 1 1 ■ I I o r'l ■ ^ ' d e 11 I - \\ ll o ( ( ) [ | 1 1 1 M 1 e a I a I'L! e 

[i'Ul nil ()! iho !■ h'fl DM' iti the M I ;i ■ II rr;t 1 1 1 ol fhr hdmc market. Moi'e- 
"\t'f < i'>\ fi iiiiif'Iil ''hJ,: Mi;iki' ;i 'ofiM etl'or! to hicatc future 
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facilities (or relocated existing ones) in areas that are convenient to 
» low-income and high-unemployment groups. But most important to 
the recipients, wages are ^'adequate/' there are fringe benefits and 
there is a reasonable degree of permanency, - 

3, The "wo;:kfdre'' concept would help to build sptcific skills. If 
the worker is suffering from^n extended period of idleness, being able 
to work should help keep his knowledge current. For many recipients 
the scheme Vould, by providing a steady job, help develop and rein- 
force work habits. New skills would also be acquired. A possible second- 
ary bei>^t of the pr/)gram is the loss of many of these workers to the 
private S^or as their improved qualities as workers merit better 
jobs. 

Adva^idges to society / j 

By providing a job J^ather than a cash payment, the public empl/e^- 
ment proposal has tne\following basic advantages for society. 
r\. When idle resources are put to use, society is bettei^off- A job^l^e^s 
worker is not producing clocks, building boats, ^r painting buildjii£^ 
^tting him to wojfk at any job wdl create additional output. Converselyp 
iFpoverty breeds wrongdoing,^tSQvennn€nt employment may eliminate 
crimes of desperation. ( 

2. Not only win more be produced^vjbut especially valuable serhices 
could emanate from the program. Jobs (^ikl, for instance, be created 
at the state or local level. Any mayor or ^5vernctr can cite many ''ur- 
gent neecK^''' that could be filled if Washmgiion j)a'i(l for the trainin^r 
costs and^salaries of new employees. City stVeets could be cleanecf,,, 
recreational facilities rould, be built, and neighl)orhood health clinics 
cdulfl be^^opened. In short, formerly inaVtiv^, or low-productivity 
workers could jjrovide vitally important social services. 

ASSESSIN'O THE COSTS ^ 

To judge the job-'^uarantee proposal fairly one must inlentify all the 
costs so they may be compared with the benoftts. WliilS\it's\lifficult 
to be i)recise, the salient cost considerations can he identified. 

Direct progrqffi cohis ? 

The direct cos the program to the taxpayer v ould depend on 
the salary levels amr on the number of eligible recipients. Tjie \yage 
rate should provide a decent standard of living, but it niusi be low 
enough not to discourage returning to private sector jobs. The number 
of caprHtlates is difficult to estimate because there has never been an 
exact count\of those on the fringes of poverty — either at \rork or 
owtside of traditional labor market pursuits. , -/ 

/ Neiherthele^ estimates have been made as to how big the program 
mfght have to b^e. "Realistic proposals" call for a half to a nrJillion 
jobs, witjii a million bringing the uxu^m|)loyment rate do^n morci^than 
a per^entage^ point. Some >\'ho have studied the problems of the prior 
come up with nund)ers as high as three to five million."' In adtlition to 
those measured as unemployed, these figures include "discourag4<l 

* For oil*' (iisi-iis8i()fi of I h<' nuniN'rs iiivolvo<l. so(< (hirih L Mimnuni, " < iiiararittM>iJiK Kiiiploy tiK-nt 
f)pporltiniti(^s."" KohjTt Thpohaid, eil . S<>smLJ^ltcu s lor Anitncd m Ihr /.v^o'.r U Dtrergt nt \ u us { ( hu-iltMi 
City. \ Y DovibU'day and Cojiijigny. 
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workers" and those on a part-time baisis NvTioTwaiit full-tin^e em- 
ploy mf^nt ^ * 

Such an uiwJertakin^ mijjlit cost anywhere from $5 billion annually 
for a million jobs to $20 "billion lor n eom|)reliensive j)r6<rram. Ih 
terms of national out'})ut, the cost ol' a comprehensive |)ro(j:ram would 
run between 1 and 2 percent of our current national income. If rem^e- 
dial trainin<,^ and placement functions were part of the pro<j:ram, the 
outlay would be even hi<xher. Any disruptions in normal work patterns 
of re<ruiar Government personnel would up the cost, 

Kconomlc costs 

"Yhv actual e\i)enditures re|)rcsent the cost to society of the pro- 
gram-— n(M of ^output ])roduc(ul l)y pi'cviously idle labor. However, 
thor(^ are othei" costs to be considtMMM 1 . Ab,sor|)tion of ma/iy unemployed 
and l()\\-j)ai(l workers will niakt^ labor irjore scarce for those who want 
to hire th(^ low-skilled and \\;ill cau^ft, t ht* waires of those remaininjj; 
outside the program to ris(^Vj)urin«r the Gr^t De|)ression this was 
apj)arently not a major problem (despite i)rote,sts from many local 
'businessmen). pr()bai>ly because the proirram never t-ouched vast 
numbers of the nn(un|)l()y(Ml . In the more i)rosp(U'C)us economic climate 
of th(^ 1970s, w'herf* wai.re i)ressur(^s are s(uisitive to lal)or market 
conditions, (n'en a niodtv^t pro<:rani miudit cause \\'ajj:es to rise as 
employers compete lor tlu^ low-paul \\'ork(M"s who remain outside the 
pro<^rani. iioth hi^rlnu' uaun^s costs and lack of availal)ility will en- 
da n<rcr the c()nii)etitiv(^ existence of marunnal firms and Cause costly 
adjustnuuit s of t^xistini: j)ro(hiction processes. 

liavmtr ( Jov(M'nment<. servict^s produced by the new public servants 
is ()l)viously bett(M' than havini: them just standing: aroun(j or askinir 
for no work in retin'U. Bijt this Ixuieiit should not l)e viewed as costless. 
I^v ta\u^^*th(^ i)iil)lic torfinance (he plan, tlu^ pro(hicts- that oth(trwise 
wouhl hav(^ been boui#iit with a irood i)orfion of the taxes ard not 
beinLT produced I'Or instanc(\ fewer automobiles, snow nH)l)iles A and 
'r\' sets may be the pnc(^ for chillier cities. Or, if the scheme were 
iundeii from exist) ul' reverun^s, ot her i)roi::rams would havt^ to be^ 
<'urtaile(l. In this cas(\ n(^- servic(^s may be^at the exi)(uis(^ of super- 
hiirhways, submarines, or stricter Uuv enlor{'(un(uit . Thdmost likely 
()utconic. it wouKl seehi. is t lui t t li(f^ program woiddpshift s^me j)roduc- 
t ion nw M\-^ from prix'ate .ira<yds'~l?VTiil(^ IxUter Government services may 
or nuiy r ni have more merit than private Lr(H)ds sacrificed, employing 
th(^ liai^i-core jobh^ss should be considered on its own nnuits.' 

^rinis, w liil(> the employer-of-last-rtNort prof^ram^ oidd rtvluce unem^ 
ploynient and workinir |)ov(U'ty , the costs atU' not inconstMpnuitial. Fur- 
t h(M'morf\ impleruj'nt at ion of a j)la.n a.s lari^e as t lus one beo:et s proi)lems, 
Ma.n\" of tlu'' exptuises and benefits cannot be determined until op(»ra- 
tions star^: ^ettiUL' np tlw adiMini>i ra.t ive niachinerx- would be both 
co>il\ jiiid I iinc-coii^umiiiL:. The [)i-()|)o^aI would ine\'itabl\' face a 
\ V 
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barrage of cuitUMsni from (hose who tliiiik (liut iho Fedei'^ Gov^ern- 
.meiit IS just too lanro for ano'Hier "hig s|)(Mi(liiig" piocrn/a. Finally 
theiv IS the conti^ntion. (hat, l)eraiis(» of th(' lack of profit Motive the 
new public (Miiployces will not be as efficiently used as they.wouM be 
in tiic private sector. ' 

All of this sucrcrests that other policy alternatives for provi(ling4obs 
tor those not in tl;e mainstream of the labor market should be e\- 
f)lor(Ml, esp(M-ially plans that niot ivate private firms toward the same 
^en(L lo do this^, a proposal must correct the cirrumst anc(»s that lead 
'Mo th(» |)res(Mit deficiency of "decent" jobs, i 

rK()Vl[)I\<; MOKK JOHS IN I'UK I'ljrTATK SKCTOR 

A cimmion thread nimiim:- thronuh cxphmations (or low wa'^^s and 
jincm|>lo,vnicnt is that private firms just do-iwt find it profitable to 
hire workers at sva-es society bM^s are acceptable. For workers with 
outdated skills, th(Mr salaries plus rtMrauuuir cost s out wiMirh t h(> value 
ol then s(irvires. I.ik(»u ise, some firms that nuuht find hinmr vounu'er 
w()rk(M's profit able^it low wa^es uiay be precluded froui (loin^:*so. 

iexlljooks ()lt(»u cite oik* way of ehiuinat imr tlu* problem, ifworkers 
wen* wilhun-io Uikv \i)\\cv \\ an:(»s, lirms would iiud a profitable to [mt 
more workers on the job. Over Wnvr^^v periods, ^nviui product demand, 
l)usmesses would use more labor ndativ(» to machim»s. As mattiu's 
stand, many factors keep w a^^(»s from faMin^r xw periods of hiLdi umun- 
ployment. I uions are one powerful foi'ee prt^ventiuu' w aire cuts. 
.•Vioji|er mstitutional constraint f()r wai^^es on t h<' jobs normallv 
availal)le to nuiiLnnal workius is the minimum waire law. This law 
prokd)its firm> (Mi^aucd ui uUerstate commerce from pavuiir \\\\ em- 
})l()ye\l(»ss tlum w fixed minimum rcL^ardh^ss of a^e, ^kllls/or the value 
o( his )()[' tot he em[)lo\'er. 

'I'hus, the problem of assunm: a derent job Tor rverv AuKuican is 
d()ubl(>HMlLred. Present ival wa-e levels are a[)[)areiit I v too hiLdi to 
-•uarant<'e lull (unploynu^nt. Hut even if u a,-es {A\ low enouuh so that 
everyone could Un.l a job, unemplovnient would merelv b(» replaced 
witli the wor-km^^ poviu'ty of low ^a-rs. \Vhal( is ueediMl ^s a nohcy 



that will make jobs profitable for firms Jvnw enouLdi mconie to 
workiim- himilies above the pov<utv line 

7'//'^; U'tVjs fn /nip 

ddie problem < an \w vicwcm! a^> a -ap IxMwcen in ui i^nii mVstan< lard> 
jnid prohlabh^ Irv.d^ of wa-es for a-iar-e class of Worker^dio are 
bavin- fliflicidt \ fin.hn- permaneni employment . ( )iie-waVTr) elimin'H-ti^ 
tiie Ljap aiiM eiiconrn-e private employers to absoib the uiuunplovcd 
'"^ wML'v^ hill and <iipj)t("men( fhtun u ilh ^ pavment lo the wo?^(U'. 

Min'innim ua-e law^ rouM he r! im itijTN e( 1. and uorkius could a<-W'|)t 
lln^ redllcrd \\;i-v- dlrla!(Mhh_\ ecolKlniir con.htion^. The Fedfjftd 
( lovel'iirneii! ,n;ikr up tli(> , h ( f c le 1 1 c , ■ f>rlurell ailV sU b^f an(4lU'< l" 

^""1 '^'i*' ^''vrl \vliirli a.-urt- c;i,'li tnmilN an ar r,^| hlc Mandard 

livm-- riMM- thai ar -oinpli^li lin-. ^iir'li \Uc ne-atiVe iiiconu' tax, 
^^'"''f^ '^'> '^1*' di.MUiML' hoMid. for in;ni\ \eai->, the hetieficjal ein- 
'[)1oMnent r(|r< l (,I onrnuraj iii- wn-r nexihili'iv „! liic siime time Uns 
not of ten beeii d i^( u^-et 1 " - ■ 
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Another ])lnn^ \vti;^e subsidies, would attack the <^n\) from the other 
end. Kero<^nizin^' the ^liffjculty ol" (-onvincinii: people to aec-ept lower 
wn^^es, pri^vate employers could be |)aid allowances for hiring' the 
unemployed or for niisin<^ wa^^es of very low-paid workers. In effect, 
tine Government would be lowerirmj_he |)rice of labor to the fkm. 
lUke a shopper tempted by a sale, a- is ex|)ecte(l that^ more of the sales 
it?Hi \\ould be bou*2:ht. 

Such a wage-subsidy program has been attempted on a limited 
scale both at home and abroad — when (iealing with problems of de- 
pressed areas and disadvantaged laboi/ Clearly, to be effective the 
details of such a program must be worked out. Like^iirect job-creation 
by the Federal Government, the full costs would only be known if the 
plan wove actually impl(>mertli?(L 1 

Income-mamtenance and \\'ag'^-subsidy scluMues have several 
advantnges. Thf^}^ \\()uld not require the vaist adrninistrat ive effort of 
direct |)ublic employment. In both cases business would still have the 
incentive to be a^ efficient as |)ossil)le since it would be footing parX of 
the bill- Although taxes wc^uld be used to finance the schemes, the* 
preferences of the public would continue to determine what was pro-' 
duced. I'heoret ically , those industries that were th.e fastest-growing 
would-be the most likely to hire new workers. Jhis includes tlie 
already expandmg .government st^tor. 

FIGHTING rOVERTY WITU JOBS 

Giving evajyone an o()|>ort unity for meaniiif^ful employment is a 
goal that has wide su|>|>ort. Movements in the uneinphiv rnent rate and 
succ'esses in tit fight against |)overty are eveiyday concerns' in the 
press. IIo\\ev(^r, the moot (juestion is whether there is a viable way to 
provide inconrye through jot)S;for aJl. 

Claiming there's a need for ni,'\\ \\eai)ons hardly ruU's out traditional 
means. ( 'reat ing jobs through st imnilat in^ t he economy or by'iipgnitd- 
ing labor skills can be |>roduct i.ve, but they have not been enough. 
One ()])tion for going further is dhiH !['iovetrnnu^it action. Wasliingtoa 
can create jobs an<l decide wliicli |)rograins should receive the ad- 
ditional pei-sonnel. Alternative)^', one can irely on the mechanisms of 
tlie |)rivat(i see" tpi^o succeed ^-h^'rtv it previously luul failed by prq- 
vidinji:, subsidtes hs an incent^^l^ 



I 'sing sul)sidi(\s has ihe^adR^fiYVfage (A |)i('cedent . The Federal Govern 
ment has fi long^ history 'of suhs^li/in;^ both woi'tjiy and (HiestioriUble 
econoniu' goals. .Nl^)reovt?r, with (yutain exceptions, the private enter- 
prise system hjis-'''perf()i^ne(l rfficient^y, in past. ( 'ombining the 
strong i)oints of each secn^^)r may |)rove to be tin; m.ost effective \\ay^ 
^of biriUfmg jobs and inj^)me over /the hxng haul. 

^'■(1 «'>B4^ibsii| > p'i*r,]r7rtni I n X] J iiiulal I' t'ni|il'i\Mit 1 1 1 III itHl{i>t III s iti l;ipj?inK ar*'a.s 
■ hi .' i^li! K.'Ci'Mml I >. ^ il-.iM' ■ I I'l.ln \ :' .lunj nni <■! I r-< "imu- l.unt.i ,i ( 1'h.>*J VJ 
I \\ I Y II jii.-^Miiin ,iM, inpis III timi jrp|.^ for rMi|piu\ ,iMr wclOirf i m j n. i il.s A KDC 

lM< u Vitiii\-*1 111 ■■III lii>-jnl> or ( l;k'^srv<Mii-l ! iiiiiui^; "^Wti (>gr:iiii.s KnipToyeis 
hiri' trai/i'fS,^fifr Ki^i'luiiiU'ii, rcci'iN iiiK t>uUi ^ tuA t'lclji mm a trained worker. 
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9. JOIN; A JOBS AND INCOME PROGRAM FOR 

^ AMERICAN FAMILIES* 

y 

y 

(By Robert L Lerman^) 

•< " ) Summary 

Tm> weaksTffte of the national economy has deepened the ^)roblems 
of lo^v ihcome and \\\^ unemploy ment.. High inflation rates have hurt 
the poor and near-poor by raising the prices they '])ay relatively tnore 
than the inconjes they receive. And the attempt to control inflation hjis 
>^ led to high and growing unemployment. Current- Government pro- 
grams reduce these burdens for some, but too often they are inade- 
^late, unfair, unproductive, ajid* inefficient. Benefits to some poor 
fq!milies are well below the ])overty level or zero while benefits to other 
|foor families ar^uvorth .as much as, the average job. The many income 
mtJimenance '^:)}o]^ ams add tS^ adnAnistrative costs and worsen the 
. bene-m inequities among equally poorTamilies, Nearly all income main-s' 
tenanco {programs deal with unemployment or inadequate earnings by 
' providing direct benefits, neglecting to assure sufficient job and earn- 
ings op])ortunjt,ies. One recent i)roi)osal to help the unemployed would 
compensate the^ng-term unem])Ioyed uith extended unem{)loymefit 
insuran^ce benefits. However, by paying added a-mounts to people who 
>^do riot work; this proposal might fjiotually iucrease unemployments 
^ This paper makes the case for a jobs and income program to replace 
tho existing u elfare system and to reduce poverty and unemployment. 
The ])roppse<i riew program, calle(^J()IN, is based f)n the philoso])hy 
that guaranteeing tij^h to every- family is the best .policy for relieving 
the worst bunlens of high unemployment and for raising chrpnically 
low eiyrnings. JOIN would achieve the following objectives: 

(Hvlnsure that every family or'single individual had p^ccess to 
one ])ubUc jgjb or one private job at a subsidized wage, 
^ (2) Replace the welfare system with a more equitable, more 
" efficient rtOfc^ more work-encouraging program. The nGWift^rogram^ 
X na^io^iai i)aynvent sUmtiai^s-, fc^^^ cur-* 

rent \i^l^:jj[is|)aritijes fcy State; it also would improve sul>sl3Miiially 
the incentives, for fangily stability. - ^. 

^) Re(lTK^t tbe%rtiemployment rate at little or no cost in' 



i Increased inflat ion /andj'^ 

(4) ,Lim4t the "bui^g(M '?/ost of ov(M'all welfare reform to $9 billion 
. or less. 



* Uob»>rt I LtTiii^ii in .'>(U(lii>> iii pnhlir M rlfurf Tupt'i- no I'.i, I'li^ilic I-'jiiployitH'iit ^tuwl Wa^e SiiTisidics 
CS CoiiRrf'SS, Suhconimittt'*' tjii |''is( iil I'oIp v of l<Tir Inint Kcononi ii' ( ■oiniiiilU'c, Wn^hiiigfon, V S 
< iovcrniiu'ivt {'riiiiiiiK ()fyic.\ I'jT } :i 7 ' / ' Q Q Q 

' Tlw ftulhor i.s an (".conoinisi irV^H- ollicc of thf Assistiuit St-^ictiiry for I'olicN', lOvaUmtioii. and Uosparch, 
.. r S I )»>|)<jrt in»>nt of Labor H»' ImJiU'r^v srrv*'il jis strtfT ('<;j)n<Miii.st . Subcoiriniitlci' on Fiscal I'olicy. The 
antliDr a('kn()wl»"<lK<'S tlw i1*tip(jrtainfc[fNi(ril)uti()n?i tntbr foMmilation of ,n)I\ iiiadc by Jon ( loldst^'iii and 
tln' work t)f Arnolil I'ackrr Thr airfctrralsu thanks \"fM' Hurk*', (Jarry H«'ndrirks, AlVxandor Kf)rns. ai»(l 
Alfiir 'I'o^-nsrnd for their many bi>lp|^\n^'»'stions U(>ndrick.s and (it'orgt' Chow of th(> Trban Infflitnto 
d»'.siTV(> cri'dit ffltfp*Tf()rMiing tlir coinpLtrr^itimlations used in this pap«'r. 
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Whatls JOIN? 

JOIN is a conijnohensive jobs and income ])rop:ramyIts jobs com- 
|)onent would offer one public job or one wa<i:e sub^ily^ benefit tq- 
every family and sinp:le individual. If J()lN%ere introduced in 1975, 
the wa<^o rate in the public job would be $2.30 per hour, or $4,600 per 
year for full-time year-round work.^ The wage subsidy fuiyment would y 
equal one-half ofHhe gap bjetween $3 and the worker's, wage. Fox ex- 
ample, a worker with a $2 per hour job with a private firm woiiihl be ' 
^'ligible for a subsidy payment of 50 cents ])er houf, or one-half Qf $:^" 
minus $2. Workers earning less than $1.80 |)er hour would be ineligible 
a wage j^uh^dy |)aymerit and |)resumably \<^ould seek a j)ul)lio job. 
()l\'s income coniponent^would go only to one-|)arent families 
jPh at least one child under age 14. These ^one-parent familiiL>s wpuld 
■ ho '^ligi-hle for a cash grant in addition to the oj^portunity for a |)ublic 
job or a vvt^ge-sul)si(+^od job. Like tlie Current tdbfamilies with 
|)en(lent children (AFl)C) program and a negatiySf incom tax pri^ 
|)Osnl, JtHN's income comp6nViit>vmd3$j)roYide-^^ naym.en^ ^ 

to familicij; v^^th no other incom<^i*l pan^l hent^fih^^ fnraiiies with ' 
|)rivate incorrte. .Unltke AF^K' and tW^^tive irm^ie<^x, JOIN 
would offer h0th an iri(:()nie -JTuiVr'ante^^nftT^ jpi) gti^antee to one- 
parent faniihes. Total net incomfVguft'rariteo tChone-^went families of. 
four would be $3,344. ■ , . 

' 8? All rIOI'N recipients would be siijl^eot ^ a surtax ok;j>!ieir enrnnigs 
and on then' nonernployrtuuit inj^onie. 5rtie surtax, which w^ould Aar- 
tuiily recoup <I()IN benefits from Sj)nie ftvfnilies and 'discoui;ae,e 
"\ |)ar4icij)ation by others; would insure tyat JOlN l)enerits went to tft^ 
neediest ftirnilies and individufils 'ana would allow for difjej-entia 
(reatnient of differeA^ ty|)es of farnili/s. Thft surtax payment .woidd 
jff^ual 25 peifT'tit of' all fartiily earnings abliv^fr^^me amount of dis- 
yr^\in\\\v(\ cartnn^^s and 50 percent of all family nan'emplo\inient incoiTie. 
Tlie (MU'iungs disiegards would, vary froru 0 for single mdividuals an'd 
(Uie-pan^nt farndies with at Irast orui child miVLer H, t.oji;^,()()() foV ■ 
nuirried cou|)les with no children \nuler IS, to $5A)()()^^pj€fffn1ivs wit<(f^ 
children uruler IS. Thus, a JOIN worker lieadin^ farmfy with chil- 
<hvri which had no other earrungs and no nonthnp'loynient inco'me 
wouhl face no surtax luitil his earnings reached S5;006. But a single 
individiud's first dollar of earnings would he subject to a 25-pe,reent 
surtax. Th(> irnrnediate 25-percent surtax would reduce^ the vahle of'^ / 
th(> JOIN job^uiftrantee to siiMde uidividuJds from $2.30 t^^ $1.73 per' 



th(> JOIN job^uKrantee to siimj 
The introduction of JOIN wo 



III- nil itouuci ion ui ')yfi.\ v\M)id<l couuide ^wit li (a) the elnnjiiation 
of the AF1')( '-unemployed father (UF),'an(4 .food /staiTip 

•[)rograni; and, (/>) I be rc|)laceIn(^lt of the $750 pc^rsorud e.\(MnjH>tf)n 
<ledii^-| i()ii under t be I'^'dcral income tax \V<tb a $170 tax crc^lit. '^Fhe 
t^^^Tvj^dil would be lefnndable m the sense tb.ul ci'etbts not used to 
{•('(bj^^ tax habijil\ would i)e jiaid m casli }o Mie tax fil'ei-. Since tlie 
$750 pri'sorrtd exernption isBnoi'e vabiable tbaii tbe $170 tax cr-edit 
to laniibes of four w itli iMt'olu^ tax ijites of 'J2 percent or' inoi^e most 
lanidics witb irle(jnie> $J^,500 oi- inor(* would pa\ incretiseil taxes. 

Tb«' eiitii-(>/ pyfc-ka'ije y^uld pT'otbice luuiiiuuni after-tax i(iconie^,' 
opport unit to all fanidirf- and iridividMals w ith a full t i rue , \\'ea r- 



•' This I fi.' v^!l«^• tiuv fur jjil vm ir k t<r s < i tijIuT thivii f h.- f<il).>win^ '<iii0L' uhIi v hluul.s affd I piifciH fniinli^s 
Willi at jfsiJii J . hilil'unilrr iv^'f fj. wlmsf (>iTt>rt i vc w}i>r(> would he M 7;{. aijtLchilMU'Ss riuirrjiMl cfjuplcs, ■^vhos*' 
f'lTt ctivi* wii«t' would bo f'J K;iT»-(t ►Vf waKcs^lilU'r tM-cau54' of tho iini>3((iti<)n of u surtax descnbfHl b»'l()w 



rouiul wdrker of $4,510 to two-parent families with tjwo 'chfldren 
under 18, $3.^37 to married coui)les with no e)ul(hxm, and $3,012 to 
s'm^e in(hvi(iuals. coni|)ariR/!>n, the national average benefit guar-* 
antees available toHiese groves as of July 1972 were $2,431,%$1,362, 
and $9H.3 ^ [ 

^ What Does Jf/lN Cost? By How Much Does JQIN Rdise the Incomes^ 
' ' oj the Poor and Near-Poor^ , t 

The net budget /fbst of iiitroducirig JOIN'and the ta5c-credit and 
eliminating AFDCVAFDC-UF, and food stamps would he ^bout $0 
' billion in 1975.^ Federal e\|)e!tulitures Avould r|se by $0.6 biHjo'ji, and 
the loss-m projected tax revenues wouni e([ual $2^4 billion. Although 
^State and local gdverumcnts would save some wemrt-re fuAds, some of 



tlus money would be used to '[)revent income lossijs'for curi'ent reeii)!^ 
ents. States also WouldSbe encouraged to use the rest of their savings 
to imi)rove emergency Issistanc'e and temporary'^(^f§ability programs. 

A modified, less c()m{\re}iensive JOIX |)rograny could achieve sub- 
stantial cost savings uMile continuing to raise iircome opportunities 
for most j)oor families^ The net budget costs of JOIN would fall from 
$l)_.to $6 billion sim})A' by excluding single^idividuals^^between' age^ 
IS'^an'd 22. Al(erna.t>v«'ly, at a gross direct cost of $4.5 billion, prte 
could provuU* the »r()li\ job gunrantec and wage subsidy components 
to all two-|)arent families and fdiildless couples alid retain existing 
kirortu* suj)port |)r()grams. . . 

The cstunate(l gains in income to the t)09r a'ndi near-poor frbm the 
com|)reJuu\sive JOIN i)i'ograni are subsfem444d. -Althot^gh* the poof 
would lose food, stamps, they u'()uhPgain an \ggrega-teS^icrease oj^ 
^7.8 billion, in cash income. Almosjp two-t birds i^f JOlN's rhish gain 



would go to families with inconu^s ^(»low $4,000. The largest families 
:)iild 
conit 

>.r28 



oiild l)enefit nv)st. For exami)l(\ J^vlX would I'aise the«*iverage cash 
conlt^s ol s!v-|iers()u familH\s in tlu\${) -$:^,!HliL4;lass $2,418 to 



c 




\^lany fanrili(|> currently nH-(uviu^ AKD( ' also woiitd b<'nclit finan->^ 
fially from J(j/\ 's r(^j)lacenient of 'Ab^(\ Altluuigh th(^ JOIN plu/. 
tax 'cr(ulit iiic^iuc guarantees would beXiriJihj^*!' t^hiui < urrent guaran- 
tiees m higlh p^iy'mcnt Stat^^s, and lowen than Ihe median itate AFD(' 
p/lyment j)lus fooej stamp bonus, JOlJs fnnnlit^s 'vould k(»e|) a higher'^ 
|).ercj(.Mit age of their earnings and otiuu' in("onu^ witfunit losses in l)(;nefit^ 
• ' than und(M' AFI)( and JOIN wmdd guarantee ajobyiu 'addition to 
cash mconu^^ supp.leuK^nts. Tho estimates .show that JOlN^would in- 
crease* the a\ erage/cash rmomes m AFDC families \\4u)sc total ^)i'e- 
JOIN mcoAu's W(M'e le>s than $:;, ()()() from $1,070 to $;;^10o, 

. The pr^)bl(Mns ol crea I m;g, pr( x I u'' 1 jobs ; of assigning, supei'Vising, 
and disriphrimg v\'ork('t-s ;/a in 1 of adjii>i irig job 'fr()\\-s for K^^^'ir^ ^unl 
geographtc vaiMaUoii- rai>c (|uc>tious ab</ut whel her a 'j( )b gHarant ee 
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• program is practical*, joint's job creation mechanism is designed to 
operate as efficiently as'possible. Neyerthel^s, unexpectedly large. ad- 
ministjrative burdens ^could ^ddto p(rogram costa. \ 

J^IN wbuld establish 95 public feprpotation to administer its job 
guarantee component along (h^ lilies 01 Canada's ^ccessful- local initi- 
atives program (LIP)« Since 1971. MP hks sponsored 15,000 projects 
and created over 250,000 jobs; evalualors found that communitydead- 
ers believed 90 percent 0/ th^ jobs iTroducecl worthwhile public goods, 
an ff^ryices. J0IN wcrulcl follo^v mu^h of the LIP design By soliciting! 

. pfopos^is and granting' contracts to individuals, nonprofit instit.u^ions^x 
am] 'government units: Project sponsors'would have to sign contracts 
specifying exact tasks to be performed,.and their dates of completion. 
JOIN administrators would- monitor ih'4 projects and woiiltl, have the . 
})ower to cancel or suspend projeebs not ^fulfilling contri^ct provisions. 
^ How productive the piiWic jobe are in'^practice' will determine to a 
large ^tent^the &uccess;of the eiilire JCllN program. The specter of 

^ftrge numbers oj- i)eople Working in wasteful ibbs or pursuing poor 
work habits is a seriqiig concfern; But JOrN publi^ jobs also haVe great 
•jyptential for goodr Although job oreation' problems will be difficult in ^ 

. the first few years, <^x])enence wiil surely improve th^ ability to utilize 
jpiK workers effectively. JOIN oould tAp the idealisrii* of many young ' 
people by encouraging: them to (fevise an^l to ruh pF^ojects that prod-uc- 

'trVely employ^the Nation's mofet disadvantaged workers. Such a result 
Is not pare speculation. Many pr.oject:;spQnsors who particiipateti in 

"TCana^la's LIP program'came out of the experience with the belief that 
their Goveftiment listens to citizen8"idea.s ancj acts to help afchieve 

■ them. JOIN could also irr>pr9ve the unemployetl ■ workers' self-image 
"by making hiro a contributing member of society. • ' 

lloir L)o€H fJOl N Helj) ITeihice ( ^7tmij)lo,ym^nt / 

*' - • Attaininir low niicinploynnMit iiiid loMMiiflation \h an increasingly 
(idlicn^lt tatsk. Thv linntccru^scs of (general ti\x, oxpcn<iitui:e, .i>nd credit 

,poli(:i(^'<^ have stii?iul.atJed a'i^^iirch for other tools to reduce unemploy- 
mont and to cushion its^ effects on thcpoor. JOIN offer^ ii partial why 
out of the \ineniployment-inflati6n (li:levhma. Anion*!; JOIN's ndvan- 
ta<res as iVn omploymont expansion tool * arei JU JOIN public jots 

*Nvonl(l N^ach the most (h^sa(lvnnta<rod, workers^ ^vhd fronerally are in 

• "slack dahor markets; (2) JOl N's'>ajj:e subsidy to -low wiigo private 

emptoynicnt? would limit 'J(-)lN's costiipush eifocts; and ('i) JOIN's 
assurance of a job to nil fanhijies and i^uHvjduals, even' in slow economTc 
[)cri()ds. W()ul(Wj)rcad th(JiiirdcnK)f ccoiirtmi.c j'cstraint^more equitably. 

dOIN also woilld help fo chaiiiro attitudes about unein|)loyment. 
Some citizens b(^nevt^ that* iiiKMnploynicqt is the worker's fault, that 
])rtMi4y of jghs are norinallXHyaiUhre, hut thiit'^ workers siniply retusg 

• to accf^j)' t h(^'availj\l)le johsf O'ther citi/ieiis.b(^lievo that ^t eadf^'jobs are' 

■ ddhcult ':'>r«disa(lvrtniaire(l workers to lind,"evt»n in periods of low un- 
emplcfynienl . J(')1N would hel^) settle t lie. ar<;utTieilU'by assurm^ a larire 

^ slii^N^ of'workers a job. Wbir lu^ver vi(^^<' Is inor(* c(irrect, dOlN wouUl 
s(^rv(^ ij us(Mul purpose. If 'h^'^v workers -tictiudly accept^-Hl dOlN jobs 
h(u'aus(^ of ilieir expectation of better jobs, J(*)IN woul(^*^demonstrat^ 
at low ( iOverniTMHit cost 4 hat uneniploympnt for most workers does n(5t 
ineAn the ahseiuci)f j()i)s,J-)iit th(> absence^ of good jobs. If many work- 

, (M's did acc(^{)t JOIN .joi)S, their JOIN would siiow that the unemployed 
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are willing to work ev(Mi nt, low wa^es. Moiv iniportiuit, JOIN would 
ntili/e nympower whic-h otFKM'wiso would Iniye been unoin|)l()V(Ml or 
MiuleiTmploytMl. 

, it'A?/ As' JOIN Superior to Standard Public Service Kmploijwent 

Profjramfi? ^ 

JOIN ditrors .si<j:nifloantly from most public scVvico ciuploynieut 
(PSK) |)ro<^i'iuns, includintr the ones ennctod (irider the EnuMj^cncy* 
Eniployniont^ Act '7KKA) of 11)71 and the ( 'oniprcbensivo Employ- 
rnent and Trainin^^ Act (('pyrA).or 11)7H, PSp] pro<rrams provide 
financiriLc lor a fixed tumil^er of- moderate-waj^e jobs; JOIN wquld 
-'Tunrantee jobs at low \va<^os to all TamiHes and individuals. I*SE p>o- 
«rranis add jobs directly only inMiie public sector; the JOIN wai^e 
subsidy could help sliuiuliite ndch'd private jobs. PSE ])ro<iranis create 
new public jobs sol(>ly tbrouirh the ^State ami local i^overmnent 
bln'eaucriici(»s; JOIN would utilize nonj^oyeilunVital institutions as 
wOlT as (Jovernrfu'nt au:encies to perform^ij5Lvt|!] N^^^j^ ^^'i^h new- 
public workers, v ^* t^' \ 
• JOIN would creates more jobs than VSK ])vOp:t(i>^\;^ov any ^aven 
^Vderal expenditure and total increase in af]:p''e^at.(1 ^temand, JOIN's 
lower waives are one reason for the larjiiir job crea.j-ion effect. The 
other is the j>reater tendency tor PSE pro^^^rams Xo help State and 
local trovemmeni's use Fajleral dollars to refurance old jobs rather than 
creatint,^ new ones, JOINT'S hi<rher employment impact per dollar of 
<lemnn(l would help make its infiiitionary effect lower, 
^ JOr>\ would* excel ^er PSE jJ'oj^rams in tar(ietin<2: jobs to the 
disailvantajred: This is^^n aflvaiity^e both on equity and on antiinlla- 
tion ^rrounds. By hirinj^ only worRers whose alternative opportunities 
are poorest, JOIN would help workers in slack labor markets within 
the economy and thereby limit any wa^^e pressure that could stimulate 
inflaUon.^ In contrast, f^SE proj^rams hrfe workers whose qualifica-. 
tions^-e similar to the ayerajxe w^^*lj;er's and whose alternative jobs 
may be as t^ood as p'eri^nt of full-time, year-round workers. Thus, 
the waj^^e pressure j^eneni'^l from added PSE jobs may \>.e as hi^h as 
from «roheral irK'rease»s iu^emaud. JOIN's equity advantage is sub- 
stantud, pco^^rams provifle .a larj^e benefit to a small^ percent of 
ehtribh- workSiaitd little or nothinjr to th6 rest.^ JOIN would ^ruaran- 
tee a public^ joo oii-^vould subsiHli/e a private job oi\ the same terms to 
all families with similar needs" JOIN ^Iso^ would improve tlie eqiuty of 
the entire income suj>|)ort sy^itcmi by helpinj^^ most those elio^ble for the 
lowest current benefits, such^aS ])Oor sin^de individuals and childless 
'couples and all poor j)ersoiis iw low-])avment'St ates. ^ 



10. EMPLOYMENT GUARANTEES SHOULD REPLACE 
THE WELFARE SYSTEM* 

(By Arnold H. Packer^) 

An Open Letter to the Ghost of^ James MADisor^ 

Mr. Madison, you and the other Founding Fathers prophesied that 
economic concerns would wither away if only the political structure 
you* created would endure for a few generations. Well, Mr. Madison, 
as we approach the 200th anniversary of your handiwork, the millen- 
nium has not arrived. 'It still mundane economics, (hot the philos- 
ophies and fine arts, that consumes most^of our intellectual energies. 

I imagine, Mr. Madison, that you thought the country would 
prosper and that you believed in the diminishing marginal utility of 
mcome. Well, part of your prediction was correct. I dare say we must 
be at least as affluent as you imagined. But, unfortunately, your view 
of human nature has been too charitable. Havipg mor^i hasn't made us 
want less. We don't measure our income against a fixed standard, but 
rather- continue to look enviously. at how well our peers are doing. 
However, don't be too disappointed with your cbuntrymeh. Recent 
surveys suggest that the importance of relative income is worldwide. 

We have yet to solve the fundamental dilemma of income distribu- 
tion: How can w^liminate poverty without eliminatmg the reward 
for working? But we are making progress. For a long while, almost* a 
hundred and sixty years, we didn't even think there was a dilemma. 
Those who. didn't work didn't ea-t unless their family or :>ome- charity 
helped out-^that tradition of self-reliance you bequeathed us. 
\Then forty yeaVs ago, well^after the decadent countries of Europe, 
we began to realize, that not, every one could work: in 1935, the Social 
Security Act was passed to take care of the" aged and disabled, the- 
widows arid children, and thtj tenlpprarily unemployed. 

Thus our society institutmnalized, in government, the^^ responsi- 
bility to support those who eouldn't oi^shpuldn't work.. As nation 
we had passed the Rubicon and recognized |hat iix our affluence wg riad 
a responsibility to these people. OS course, recognizing and discharging- 
the responsibility a re two different things. But given time and a mech-^ 
anism, the Cauntry 'does reasonably well. As of July 1974, the Social 
-^e,ourity Administration will pay its average retiretl couple $310 per 
itiorfth, and the aged poor couple igyot under Social Security will re- 
ceive $2-^6 from the Supplemental r^ftiirity Inliome (SSI) prdgrani. 

But, contrary to what \^ou expected, \lr, ^^||Ldisoh, the solution to 
% 

• Arnold II. t'ackpr in ('hallpngp. v. f7, March-April 1074: 21-27. Rpprinted by pemiission of M. E. Sharpo, 
Inc.. 901 N. Broadway, White IMains. N. Y. 1060fl. publisher of Challengp. ('opyriRht 1<>74. 
1^ Arnold H. I'ackpr is Assistant Spcrptary for I'olicy, Ryaluatioii, and Rpsparch At thp Dppartrnpnt of 
. I^ahor? np is thp author of Catpgorical Public KniployniPnt (niarantpcs: A propqspd Solution to thp Poverty 
U*roblern, written for the Joint- Rconomic Commit^pp (April 1!)73). The vipws exryrssed do not necp.^arily 
rfj>re5ient thosp of any orpanization with whirh'ho is associatpd. * 
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one oconamic prablem sr('^ls oply to expose another, more (Jiiffitmli 
(•luilU'Hj4jB[bnio henefieijines of tho So(!iiil Seciirity AvX, many of Ihoso 
re(!oivin^i(l for D(^[)(^n(lont diildiVn (AFD(;), can \vK)rk anil do work 
inoro than occasionally. Thoroforc, we now have to face the |)robleni 
of (listrihulini; rewards amon^^ |)otential workers/ What should be pro- 
vided to smi^le parents who have children, and what ahourthe workin<r 
{)oor? We i-ero^rnizc that the exist jn^,^ wcNlfare system will not do, hul 
as yet we cannot decide on an alternative — welfare r^'form, a nej;ative 
income tax, wa^^e sid)si(lies, public sector jobs or what. That, Mr, 
Madison, is our current problem. Perhaps when we solve it, inflation, 
; the eneri^y cnsis, cani|)alt::n ^lnancin;^^ and a few other thin<rs, we will' 
be able to leave (Moiiomics foi* phil()s()i)by and art, mavbe on ou<'300tlr 
birthday. ^ ' % ■ 

i(^ate(jor leal job (j\iarantees \ I 

The sohition to the |)roblems of welfare and the working poor is 
to provide jobs for those who can work, support for those who can't, 
and some eombinat u)r\()f work and support for those who can work 
only some of tlu* time. 1'he trick is to accomplish this equitably and 
efficiently — at a cost/ the pybli(' will acu'eptV Moreovor,*the program 
must not create incentives for fathers to de^U't their famiUes or t^ve 
those who work feeling that they would 'be/just as well off on welfare. 
It is proposed that the followin^^ arrari.gemejit will come close to satis- 
fying t hese critc/'ia. 

The pro[)osal's keystoru' is a guarantee of a fulltime job for one 
I)eison m every family, l^Jvery family that contains one or more children 
would he entitled to one jol) l)aying one-half the median family in- 
^rome, tluit is, a .wage hi' approxmiately $;^()() ])er hour and an income 
of about $6,000 m 1974. No other option would guaranteed to ' 
familjes that contain two able-bodied adults of working age. 

The saiiu^ guarantee of a fulUtinu^ job would also ap|)ly to^single- 
parent (primarily feinalc-headed) .families. However, these famdies 
would have other options as well. The single head of a family with- 
childrcn could also choose, if lu^ or she [)referred, a guaranteed half- 
tinu' job |)a^vnig three-eights the nu'dian' Income ($4,500 in 1974), 
The hours ol the half-time job would conform to the school year, say 
40 W(^eks of work at 25 hours per W(^ek, Rotfi half- and full-time job 
guarantees would be consulered fulfilled under the same conditions: 
when (fie earnings of one family niendxu' or the total lyieariied incon^e 
received by tfu> familyy^xccpded ouc^-half \hv median uiconu', 

'I'jit'^'^^vo options full-time or half-lime employment - would be. 
the ord\^Wlternat iVes open to single-parent fiin'iilies unless (here were 
pn^school children. Smirlc-parent fanlilies with preschool cluldren could 
r hoose ((> forgo bo(h Work o|)(i()ns and (4ect, instead, to receive a wel- 
fare |)aynienl e(|ual to ' orieHpuuKu' the, ^ledian income ($.S,000), 
Families withoul rluldren and unrelated individuals would also' be 
guaranteed fiilbtime eniployni^. However, the wage would b(» less — 
tlwee-eiudii f)> (})e, medmn (S'^)0()) for childless families and one- 
(juarter '.S:i.()0O) (or sinnrle individuals. 

The Vjii ioiis ()p{ions nre s[u)wu in t fie taf)le. hi addition to creating 
jnb irmiran ( ecs. i hv [)ian would eliniiinate minimum wjige laws iind most 
ui-kiiid [)roirrams sue}) ;is food s(a'^)s and^publu: hoiisuig. 
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Why guarantee jobs? 

Every society nuist continually reconcile the fundamental objec- 
tives of efficiency and ecitiity. The reconciliation is Reflected in income 
distribution. A society so inhumane as to be concerned solely with 
efficiency woidd let those without the capacity to earn a living starve — 
and this inchuks UJie children of-the unemployed. On the other hand, 
a society so muddle-headed that it passes out himncial rewards equally 
and without regard to productivity may sooirfind that everyone is 
equally poor. Therefore, wo m'ust seek a compromise that is both 
humane and productive. IloWever, our distribution — in which the 
poorest fifth among U.SCvfamilies receives ab^nt one-cightlj^as much 
mcome as the richest fifth — may be neither humane nor productive, 
'rh(^ poorest"' fifth is the subject of most incomfc-maintenance schemes. 
It turns out, (^oincidentally, tiPiat these are the families wT^iose income?; 
are less than half th^ median. About a third of these fjimilies are 
headecl hy an aged per^K)n and arrother third by fej^ales. The remaifi> 
ing third are poor't wo-parenl^ families. 



CATEGORICAL JOB GUARANTEES— OPTIONS AND FRACTIONS OF MEDIAN FaI^ILY INCOME-AVAILABLE TO 
SPECIFIED DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS' 

\ \ Guaranteed employment • 

/ Nonearned 

, ' Fullmne Halllime benefit 

• - . _ ... 1 , 



F^mijies with chtldren 



_ able-boclied adults of working age »_ , > i (, None None 

< Single-parent families &4 



igle -parent families &ti 

Wrttiout pfeschool-age childreiT , i. r,^. ^ None 

With presd)ool-age children - ' ' ^ > 

RTkl 



Families without cmUlren 

Agedor (fijablert ' . „jt^.'ii ■ " None None ij 

Not agtd Of disabled . _ r .-. . ... ^ « ^ None None 
Unrelated individuals 

Aged Of disabled s - - . " None , Ngne 'i, 

Not aged Of disabled . - . ^ j ' ' None None 

■ ■ ■ - 

^ The median mcorre was U 1,100 m 1972. ami is projected to increase atjtTate of approxunately 6 percent annually . 
- Guarantee is exhausterl when any family member ob'tains employftient providing income equal to or exceeding the giiar- 
anteed wage or when uneafned income exceeds this amount^ 

' Persons legally designated as disabled (permanently or temporarily) coujd elect to take the applicable employment 
> option ' y 

\ ^ , 

It IS the mixed dem»frnipl^;;3j'hariieto.i; of the.poorest 20 ptMrent 'thai 
niak^es the wellMre {)rohIeHr'so complex. In addition to the tension be- 
tween e(|ui(y and (^fhcienev, therw. is^a eonflu t between what, may be 
■ called }n)rk ciiuiiii and .<uppi)rf n/iiKj/. We are torn IxMween tin* ^j^f^J^. 
.e.stant work e-1 hu^ ■ - t hose who sow shall rea[) — and the X'hristlfetf 
\ eharity prinrij)le of su|>|)ort in^ t-he needy. 1'he Welfare Ki^ht,*?* (')rgani- - 
\/ation has called for welfare incomes (if $0, ')()(). ,niore t luVn half the median' ' 
YHniily income. And Ciallu[i polls over tluv-years report that the puhljC; 
H^rees that half the median fam,dy income is the mininnim neressai;^ ' 
for a family of four "to .irel along." Tnfort iinately. $t),r)()() is ,a ppii)-gi- 
mately theaveraire ta.ke-home [)ay lor a worker with thrctMlejicndent^:.^ 

Most peo[)le Would he offended l)y an nu ome-maintc^nMU^ e system^iij 
that provides a factory worker rioMuore takO-liomt; pay i Im - i..^.he weU 
lare reci[)ient who either cannot or will not work. Thosr \y^o dhxry 
Archie Bunker and bemoan prover'ty in the midst of our ''aflluenee'-.' 
^should recognize that Archie and his friends take houK* only $(),r>()i) a 
year. The average prodtiction or nonsupervisory wtige is only around 
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$4.00 an hour. That is a gross income of $8,000 for a full year — before 
tax (Jediietions, union dues and work expenses. « 

However, it is (consistent with both work and support etfiies to »ee to 
it tluit' u family head who wants to work can earn an adequate income. 
Kven Archie is likely t9 a^ree that> in this comi)licated age*, it is 
society's responsibility lb guarantee every family head tfie oppor- 
tunity U) mak(» a living. At M lie same time, every able-bodied family 
- head sliould l)e wilhng to work full time all year if tlie fanuly contains 
^ another adult able to take care of the (chi'ltlren. That is tlie line of 
r(»ai?oning tliat -leads to jol) guarantiees. However, tlie same etlii^ may 
• hmd to other so|iitions, and so the guarantee idea should stand the test 
of it)mi)aris(U]' . , ^ - " 

Why not somefh^ig else.^ - y 

The i)()V(Ujtry>rof>l(^n^ and t h(»re js no scarcity of |)roi)osed 

solutions — w^i^l f/Tn', «'\velf^ negative income taxes; job 

training and \e/iut^l ed^icational and employment oi)i)ortunities ; and 
-I)ublic eirq)roymenr. or wAJ^'q' su^sidie^. Why is the guarantqed-job 
scheme likely to be*a bet\er"solation than these others? 

The tax'-and-transfer ai)i)roach tncludes fi'^egfitive income tax and 
' all 4 be variants of welfare reform. Certainly„same ttRting of (^he noni)oor 
to sui)i)ort the i)0()r who are aged, disabled or hav^pres'chool-age chil- 
dren will be necessary. The prebtem^: ari^ when ineome tjjk4Bi;*ers are 
-Jised to aiti the working poor. -jfi^siucc^ssful negative inGt)me"i^X' pro- 
grani must reconcile suppi)rt audVork equity. ilbwever^At is drfficiilt 
to find .a formula that j^rovidef^ adecjuato sni)i)ort to^lbnwoVkers 
without discouraging the poor who can wortc. Fo'r example, \a $3,000 
minimum suj>port level which de(*lines fifty cents for each dollar earned 
means some aid for everyone^ u|) tQ incomes of $t),0()0. This formula fails . 
on all acc()unts: $3,000 is not enougli to live\n (no su|)j)ort eciuity), a 
tax rate of 50 jXM'cent is unfairly high at these in(H)nie levels (no work 
equity), and a program this '*gen(U'ctus" would cost too much to be 
politically viable. The ,\(^elf^re refontl i)Voi)osal tliat^as def(%ited 
last time had ^ily a $2,400 miniii^^ ,supq)ort and a tax rate of 67 
percent. | ' 

H<>w Wuld, guaranteed eniployment Ami)are? The j>roj)ose(l scheme " 
also j)'r(7vides only $3,000 V) » nonworktng fanuly. But it allows the 
laniily ijiany choice's for increasing that income from other sources 
(such a< part-time employment, Social Security survivors' benefits ancU 
disability pa vnients) — and allows it to keep most of what'it earns. The"^' 
I)lan would be even .jnore expensive than welfare reform: j)erliai)s 
$12-^$15 billion for a total [)rograni. Jlowever, Social Security ex- 
l)enditures uicrea^ed' l)>7t%35 bilhon over the last six years, ancfso the 
question is luHv only but wli(^tber what's bought is worth the 

pru'e/Thvre Ls no =riglt^% (1^^ ttiiswer to^oyefty, but rather, a 
solution.wTi^'Ji i^' pollt icaHy bt^^t' bec^auscx^t c?ij[forms n^)st, closely to 
what tli^ p1^i^L(>^lunks fair ikiul efhcrent.'*'- . , ' 

Tax and tTansf<>r a^it'mc'S, wlH4he.rjiiv|^^ or projmscul, liaVe^ 

iK)t U^en jxdititaljr ailr^t/'ti ve.^The demogrant idea jri^posed by ■ 
( andiflate G(^0[rge .\lc Govern ($1,000 for every person) went nowhere. 
And everyoiielagrees that the current w^elfAre^ system should go some- 
)hice wher^.^ A can be forgotten. The current welfare system fails 
:)ecause (amgrgc other things) it tries to separate the workers from the 
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nonworkors but surceeds primarily in separating fathers from their 
families. V 



Can catep:ori(!al joB" <ruarantees avoid this pitfall? Some say that the 
moment benefits are c.atetrorical— that is, depend on. family status — 
incentives to alter family status are created. However, family structure 
incentives are inevitable whether the program reco^^nizes family status 
or not. Even a (lemo<^rant would create incentives todive together — 
and have a larger family if one more'mouth could be feci for less than 
$1, ()()() a year. Moreover, the job program described earlier is desiraed 
to be neutral. A single woman woidd luiv'e little to gain fmancially by 
having a child. And a father would have little financi^il reas?3Ti to leav(5 
his fanuiy. He would have to take one child to be^^lble for a family 
head's job, and then the family would gain Stress 4o a second job or 
$3,000 only if there was a i)reschool-age child., If a luisband wants 
encouragement to leave the bosom of his famib^t will have to^comB 
from another source. It-is^true that a w(>man wnW^ youngest child tias 
entered school might have an incentive to have another child to avoid 
losing her $3,000 stj^nd. But why, when she could work half time and 
increase her income by 50 percent? 

The current welfare system not only encourages the father to leave 
his family but also tempts recipients to hide earnings or other income. 
This failing would be t-rue of negative income tax schemes that have 
tax rates of 50 or 67 percertl. There may be some incentive to be 
dishonest in the proposed j,ob-guarantee program also. But it is much 
less venal than the cheating encouraged by the current welfare pro- 
gram. Under guaranteed employment, cheating provide^ only an extra 
job — not extra unearned money. 

Another problem with welfare |)rograms is the income ''notches'' 
they create. Framing the last dollar that takes one off tlie welfare roles 
means the loss of many dollar's in welfare .and ancillary benefits. The 
sum of j)id)lic housing;,^Medicaid, food stamps and related programs 
costs more than AFI)(\ These extra beneHts often make leaving wel- 
fare a financial disaster, .This is a problem that a negative income tax 
is supposed lo,,cure, but'it.woidd be difficult to do without penalizing 
many curreliV welfare recipients. In general, the notch problem is not 
as difficult imder a gu^araB(S|^l-job arrangement, 'fhe family head can 
moonlight: othe^' famdy m^l^ers can work; and, except that normal 
taxes nui.^t be |)aid, there is no penalty 'luitil some second family 
mend)er passes the $0,000 income mnrk. Moreover, the family head 
may be^iccessfid enough at his guaranteed job to encoi;rage his 
public enrtployer (or sqjneoqe j;;lse)|jto offer him, or her, a regular job 
at a higftei; salary. ^ \ ' - 

If ami when another wcr dg M^i the family earns $6,000 or more, the 

family head woidd ^ ^ XTOPffl" eligible 'for the guarantee. At first 

blush earning the last few (Nmi^ creates a severe penalty, Tiie family^s 
income \yiW drop from 1 ,99yto.$B,00l as the second worker's salary 
})a.sse^the $t),00(>anark. But obviously it doesn't have to be that way. 
Jf^r Oman's wife ;4<Ms a raise from, say, $5,009 to $6,500, he can (put 
the program aiid'gd g(;t th(^ best job be can in the-open inauket. More 
importantly, a notch at an' i-ucome of $1 1 ,999 ,htmlly appeaiS to be a 
social problem. ' ' w 

The strength of the plan i^s that tli^ere i^ nothing fekeep the family 
head from going ont.and seeking the best jt)b he cSr and dorgetting 
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body to do anythiiit;, or to lor^jjo any promisiint: op|>ortunity. Only the 
^^overnmoit is lorcod-to <;uaninte\i thiit "oveiV Taniily head can have a 
job at a ''decent" sahiry iT he wants oiit and tjiat a sin^rle parent can 
get. a job that conl'orms to the chihlren's school year. 

All of the welfare plans, nei^ative income taxes, and (lemogrants are 
plans A) support the |)Oor witho,ut asking; anything in' return. The 
political difliciilty of u|ysetting work-ecpiity values in this way has led 
many econoitiists and politicians to seek a solution to poverty via a 
change in the distribution of earned income. (If we divule'the popu- 
lation into five income groii|)s, almost two-thirds of the income dif^j 
ences among the (piin-t ile>f are- a residt of variations in average earnif.^, 
per worker — a combination Di' lower wage rates and s[)oradic em- 
ployment.) ..j f. 
. One vehicle for ciuuiging earned income is 'flu' iMinian capital ap- 
proach, which includes ecpinl educational opportunity, job training, 
fair e,mploynient laws and so on. The ,ap|)roach has been challenged 
on eqipirical and theoretical grounds, rlob training hasn't fulfilletl'^its 
|)romise, ( 'hristopher Jencks, in huHpiality, has challenged the premise 
that education mfluences income, l^ester Thurow has suggested that 
the economy generates the mcome distribution and that educational 
diflerences detennine only who will be at the end of the line. As a 
wise old lady once said, everyone ctyi't be above average. Another 
tactir is to use macroecoiioniic |)olicy to maintain a contlition of 
overem|>h)ynuMit ui which employers' are forced to upgrade their ' 
workers. Recent inflation exi)erience suggests the j)rice of that policy^ 
is too high. 1 ■ *' . ■ 

Thurow's mhlccf-strhctuir approach discards the Optimism 
human (^apital and holds that unless the labor market itself is changeo^ 
we all <'fty^'t be better o(f~- irresi)ect ive of investnuMits in education or 
trftinin^: Thfis, Avithout structural change there nuiy always be a 
(bial labor market. One market will have good, steady, well-paying 
jobs for those who have nuide it, while the other will oH'er s|)oradic, 
unpleasant, (lead-end jobs to those who haven't; 

Minimum wages laws are i\ historic attemi)t to change the market 
structure. Unfort-unately, the minimum wage rate is always too low tt) 
allowii breadwinner'to support his faniily yet high efough to eliminate 
inuny jobs that secondary family workers woul.d otherwise iAkv. 
Noncategorical public employment^-of-last-resort eiVounters theiame 
problems: If the proirram gives a job to everyone, it will either he too 
large, pay salaries tlu^l ar(^ too low, be t oo expensive— or have all of 
tne,s(^ disadvant aires. > 

'The pouit is that if .luiuor oi' the ne'er^o-wj^dl hushand of a suc- 
cessful woman e.xecutive (oV, parent'hetically, the wife of a well-jtaid 
husband) can't find an achMpiate job, it is no great social loss. -But a ' 
father who cati't hiaiutnin bis family's ecomnnic well-being or res|)ect 
because he hounces from dishwasher to^ delivery ''boy" creates an, 
un}i^ccej)tahle sit init loif. That is the problem to he met'^twid .solved. 

1 lie sun})h^st sohition is the most dire(>t one: guarantee family heads 
a job at an adecpiate income. The judgment lu^re is that a<le(piate 
ijgeans half the median family Income aud twice that <riven to Welfare 
lamilies. Making the guarantee categorical— one per family— means 
that the.lielj) can be fociised where tb^' [)r()blem is and the cost be kept 
within bounds. The net cost of the 'whole program— salaries less the 
savings on welfare, foody^amp?^/ and public Irousing— is likely to be 
less than* ()i;e ph^rcent ofjCJXP, - , ^ ^ ■ 
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Those who have agreed with the argument up to this point mif^ht 
still believe that subsidized employment is a better idea. That is, find 
some way to make up the difFerence between whatever a family head 
makes in the private sector and the target of $6,000. Wa^e subsidies 
have a number of attractive advantages. The public cost may be less 
becau,se the government need pay only the difFerence between the 
private wage and $0,000. Moreover, wa^e sirbsidies \<rould not disrupt 
current fnarket structures very much. Finally, the work now done by 
family heads in low-wage jobs may he more socially useful than 
assignments dreamt u|) in pubic employment, . . , 

However, wage subsidies a^e inferior to guarantees on trwo important 
counts. Subsidies create powerful incentives for collusion between 
employer and employee. Kathor tlittn agree on^a rise that will reduce^ 
the subsidy, it is to everybody's a(\vantago to arrange for hidden 
[>a> nientj>^jTjil)ling boss and worker to split the government's j)ayment . 
' SccondlyTdistrubing existing lat)or markets may not be all bad. Why 
should the j^Hiblic sul)sidi/.e 'private employers who do not upgrade 
jobs? Job guarantees will force desirable changes throughout the job 
market for farnily heads who»earn close to $6,000. Their employd?'s 
will have to make wage-job condition ofFers that compare favorably 
with the now jobs. Thus, in contrast to welfare programs that drive 
Archie Bunker up the wall, categorical job guarantees should look 
gooii to most blue-collar worktus. However, such a program won't be 
' wttf)out probU^nis. 

Mechanics and problems ' . , 

A typical respons(? to fiu^ job-guarantee proposal is: How would it 
work, and where woiUd yow iind the jobs? It mii^ht operate (his wa^y- 
A person g0(^s to the F(\i(M"ai Employment vService office in his city and 
declares that he or she is a fiinuiy head living with his or her children 
and tl?at no other Xfi^iily nieml)er is earnin<: $6,000 annually-. The 
Service then has a limite^i time, say ten' working days, to chock the 
applicant's eligibility and find him a i:r5?Vbir job, in either the public 
or the private stM-tor, [)iiying at least 'Ihr g\ui ran teed wage. If the job 
s(^irch Is luisuccossful, the a|)p|icant is plac(^l in a "special'^ public-" 
sector job j)aying $120 j)efe' week. Tlu^ Service Is ro(iuired to maintain 
a list of th(^s(^ s|)ef*^ia( job openings so that it- will always be' able, to 
accoihinodatc any applicant it cannot |)lac(^ lu private or -regular 
^iovernnuMit jobs. ^ 

What could th(\s(^ j)eo|)l(^ do? Well, for one thing, J hey coiftid be 
contracte'd out — at full pay — to private industry. Many firms are 
oWilltfigMo pay jB-).00 an lioiu' for temporary employees. Tlie reJ4t of the 
job opportunitii^s cdnsist of urban beaut ificat Ioil workers, school and 
hospital assistants, playground att(^ndants, traffic directors, and S9 on. 
Some s\iccess has b(MMi rt^ported in experimental public employment 
programs in Canada and \(^w "^'ork City. 

Administration will, wo doubt, be- a serious hea^lache; and main- 
taining the nioialc "of otluM' governftient workers * won't be Aisy ; 
Howev(>r. if the most ([tflicidt |)rol)lem in' society is to find us(»l'\ikwoi^k 
for V he wtdfart^ cluuitt^le, then — for God's sake-— let's not give the 
hardest problem -it o the least taUuited, The c^ynic may say that thpse ' 
^|)ec^R^ ( an hardly do worse than niiinV irovernment emj)loyees.twho 
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paid •much more than $6,000 to study poverty. An(} the optimist 
Vill hope.that the-^^overnmen't has enough ingenuity to i^^e Uiese free 
resources in an ima^^inative and productive mlanner. 

•I;}iere are other problems. Firnis that stand to lose current employees - 
to th(»se public-sector jobs will l)e hurt. And in some regions there will 
be ma«K such firms. Plowevrf, to a threat extent this will be o:ood 
riddani?' to a bad system. There should be little rejrret at the passing 
of the si^ht, familiar in many southern towns^ of grown men waiting 
for an (»m|)loyor to come to town to offer them a day's work for ten or 
fifte(»ii dollars. Moreover, these employ erj^ will still be able to ofter 
employment to tlu» cliiidern and wives of th(»s(y men— and without 
(oncern for nuiiiniuin-wage laws. ()r,^^hese firrn/ean hin* labor from 
tlic government on a contract basis. ^ 

Sonic wonibn nuiy la* unhappy about categorical job guarantees 
b(»cjiusc tlu» |)lan rcHects a judgments. that the family is th(^ basic 
sociological and economic unit and thus may threaten thv. job of the 
family head's 'sj)(tiis(v Sonu* women whose husbands earn middle- 
or up|)(»r-class incomes and \\ ho tiiems(»lv(\s hold vulnerable govern- 
m(»nt jobs riiay los(» tlios(» jobs to male or female family heads (but 
thos(» wom(»n who have the necessary professional or secret arial skills 
these family IkmkIs lack nt^edn't worry much,) 

However, the women who need liberation most will benefit greatly. 
A' third of the famili(»s in the lowest quinlile are headed by females. 
These women will liavt* many more o|)portunities — includinj^ the 
opportunity of rc-ac(piiring t'h?» husbands who left them so that their 
fami-li(^s could beconu^ eligibh* for welfare. Tlu* wives of men who will' 
earn a dec(Mi{, steady living for the first time or whose wage will be 
bid u|) i)y th(^ prcson(»(^ of the j()l) guarjinte(»s will surt^ly welcome 
being liberated from |)overly. 

The giiarant(M' wdl |)ut inilat ionary pressur** on t lu» hot torn end of th(» 
wag(^ sc}ih\ But siiice the guarantee is written in t(»rnis of m(»dian in- 
come, the uifljitioh must ultimately be tlu* m(M'lianisjn that transfers 
r(»al income from tlu^ higher income groups to tlu* lowest ()hf. That 
in(Mins that most of us who read (and write) this magazine will get 
somewhat smaller raises while the lower grouj) catches up. (Those 
unfamiliar-wrtli the data. may be shocked to find out how "rich" they 
ar^^. An inconu* Mf-$ir)j)00 in' 1972 put a family in th(^ top third oft he 
income (Pist ribut ion , and $20,000 put it in the top 15 percent.) - 

Job guarantees along the lines d(^scril5cd al)ov(^ might increase th.e 
share of tlu* income pie going to th(^ poorest 20 |)(|rcent by two per- 
c(Mit.ag(» pornts (from 5^5 |)(M'C(»nt to 7.5 percent of4he total). Most of 
the iiicrcas(» would conn* from the highest 20 percent, as it should if 
iiicoitK* distribution in the I'nitcd States is to be more humane. 

'riu* |)r()gram will la* difficult to administer. It will tak<Min extraor- 
dinary anjount o-f imagination to motivat(^ tla^ army of workers to do 
|).*:^)duct iv(^ work in tlu^ face of a guarantee. Unless there i"s pro|)er 
planning, |)rivat(» and public labor markets will be disruj)t(Ml. Cer- 
t a inly ex|)cnnicnt at ion should |) recede full-scale openit ion. lln- 
lort uiiately tluu-c are no ea.sv , probleni-f r(M' solut ions 1 o |)()V(Mly . 
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p. .Selected Bibliography on th^j RoLfc of the Federal Govern- 
ment IN Guaranteeing Full Employment ' 

The bibliography which follows draws ^heavily oii the debate sur- 
rounding what role th^ p'ederal Goyemmehl should , play in achieving 
full employment, beginning with the debate on' the originarFull 
Eniployment Act' of 1945 and continuing up to the debate on the 
current Humphrey-HaWkins j^roposals to amend the Employroent 
■ Act of 194^^.Xhe bibliography is in three parts. Part 1 is a bibliography 
of selectednbooks and pamphlets. Part 2 is an annotated bibliography 
of'selectedyrticles. Part 3 is an annotated bibliography of Congres- 
sional publications. The bulk of the citations are from the computerized 
Congcessional Research Service Bibliographic Data, Base created 
and maintainec^fcF the Library Services Division, Kurt Beske, 
Economics BilJflptphe]|, designed the r&trieval strategies and pro- 
duced the workliPbibliography from which most of these items have 
been taken. The articles, congressional publications, ^nd books were 
selected by Dennis Roth, iinaJyst in Labor Economics and Relations 
in the EconpH^ies Division. Call jiumbeVs appearing after the cited 
books are those assigned by the Lifcrary of Congress. 

tn using the bibliographies one point should be noted by the reader. 
These bibliographies were chosen so as to reject an overall balance on 
the debate- topic. Consequently, any particular entry may represent 
only a single Viewpoin^t. The reader should, therefore, determine the 
objectivity of each particular item taken from 'the bibliography. 
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Resolved: That tb^ Federal* Government^ Should Implement 
A Program Which Guarantees EMl'tOYMENT Opportunities^ 

FOR all U.S. ClfriZENS IN THE* LaBOR FoRCE - 

. ■ : ^.>. ^ ; ^. V ' 

PArfT r: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF '^S ELECTED BOOKS 

Bailey, Sl:ephen Kemp. ^ . , 

Congress makes a law:' the story behind the Employment Act of 

1946. New York, Columbia ,Universitv Press, 1950. xii, 292 p. j / 
Bibliography: p. 259-268. . " KF6055.A313 At^i 

Bemslein, Irving, ed. - . * j > ^ ^ 

Unemployinent, prdblems and ponies: selected papers. Los 

Angeles: Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, ; 

[1976] 73 p.: graphs. , • - 

Includes bibliographicarreferences. HD5724. U614' 

Bullock, Paul, ed. * 

Qpals for full ertlployment : the Full Eiriployment and Balanced, 
Growth Act of 1976: a discussion. Los Angeles: Institute of Incnistrial 
Relations, University of California, [19761 121, 50 p. ^ 
Includes T)ibliographies, * HCl06.7.Q^ 

Burns, Arthur Frank. Paul A. Samuelsori. 

Full employment :^guideposts and economic stability. Washington, 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research [1967} 
167 p. (Rational debate seminars) . HC106.6.B8 

Carr, John, ed. 

Fifil employment and economic justice: resources for ^ucation- 
and action. [Washington] pffice of Domestic ^Social Devinopment, 
United States Catholic Conference [cl977] 126 p. 

Partial contents. — The economy :\hiiman cHmensions; a statement 
of the Catholic bishops of the Unites! Spates.— Nat ion a^l economic 

Eohcy: "costs .of unemployment and inflation. — iThe distri))ution and 
iiman costs of unemployment. — Reflections on the economy^, by 

* P. Samuelson. — Inflation; its nature,' causes, and effects, by R. 
Eisner. — Toward full emplo>Tnent : the moral basis of economic 

' policy, by L. Koyserling. . - HC106.7.F8 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Coiincil on Trends and 
Perspective.*^*^ ' 

High emplovTneiit and income maintenainte policy: a report of the 
Council on Trends and Perspective. Washington: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, [cl976] vii, 76 p. " • 

Includes bibliographical references. ' HCllO. I5C4 i^76 

(Committee fc^r Economic Development. 

Jobs for the hard-to-emj)loy ; new directions for a public-private 
partnership;, a statement on national policy. [N§w York, 1978] 98 p. 

Contents. — Responsibility for CED statements on national 

* policy.— Purpose of this statemeut, — Introduction and summary 
of major recommendations.— The dimensions and. costs of unemploy-* 
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ment. — An jntegreited '^mploynlfeht strategy. — Toward a. stronger 
private-public partnership: enlarging the. private sector's -role. — Ex- 
panding training nrui job opportunities Jon the hardest-tp-emprgy;^^ . 
sonie key areas for action. — More effective management of ifedejfairy 
assisted employme^it an^i training programs. . 
Conf^ence oa T^mplpyability, Najbional Gradunte University 1972. 

Ne\v directions ih emnlpyabUity ; reducing barriers to. full employ-^^ 
ment. David B. Orr, ecTNew York, Praeger Publishers, 1973. 250 p. 

, ,HD5724.C6757 1972 
Conference on Job Creation Altefniitives, East Lansin^^ :rMich., 1977. 
Job Croat ion — what Avorks? Robert Taggart, ' ♦ ' ,^ 

ed. Salt L^ikeCity, Olympus Publishing Co., 1977. 156 p. 

• ^ ■ Hri()6.7.r667 1977 

Deans, « Ralpli (\ - "^^iV^, 

Unemployment In rec'essions. [Washington^ Editorial Research 
^Reports, 1970. 941-958 p. (Editorfal research feports, 1970, v, 2. no. . 

2:^)^ ■ . ^ 

. Cont4eh4:s.^Moi)jfrt?ng concern over unemployment.— Recurreat ^ 
jo'blessness and Federal action. — (^itlookj'or achieving fiill employ- ' 
ment. ^ . ^ W . ^ 

Fellner, WilJiamTfohn. 

Employment policy at the crossroads ri^iymtenm- look at pressures 
to be resisted. Washington, American Enterfypise Institute for Public 
Policy Research [1972] 28 p. 1 Domestic alFairs study 9) . • '^^ 
• ' Inchides hibliog;:aphival- references. . ' HO106.6.F47 ^ 

Gartner, Alan. William Lynch. Frank Riessman., eds. ' 
' A 'Cull emplovment progra'm ^for the 197()s. New VOrk: Praeger, 
1976. xiii, 144 [>. {.Pracg(u- si)rcial studies in U. S'economic, social, tuid 
^ political issues) " ' • ' 

Bibli.0graphy: p. li;f-144. ' ' H<M06.6,F§4^ 

Ginsburg, Helen. ^ - . , ' * - 

Unemployment or full employment? New York, Center for Studied 
in Income Maintenance Policy, New York University, .School of 
Social W^)rk, 1.975. i^'^ p.y . ^;HD5724.;G51697 

^ Unemployment, siibeniployment, 'und. piiblic policy. New Xork, 
New York rnivcrsity, School of .Social Work, C^'eiitcr for St^ifidie^ -in * 
Incon'ic Maintenance* Policy, 197o. I'M) p. y jn)5724.G^17 
Ginzberg, Eli, e(K * j ■ ' ' % ' 

; Jobs tor AmcriCMns. Kngh^wood-dili's, N.J\J^rentice-Ilall, cl976. 
vii, 210 p. a' Sj)ectnim hook; S-AA-4a 

At head of title: The American Assembly, Columbia University. 
Background pa])ers for the .Vm^rican As,sembly, Columbia University.' ' 
Background papers for t he i Americiij^ Asserhhly on Manpower Goals 
for American. Denibcracv, held at .\rden Hcuise, Harriman. "N. 
May 1976: * ■ 

Jn\4,1i(les l)ihlipgrHi)lu'cal references ti,rVf indf^x. HD5724.Jr)7 
Gohle", P>ank G. ' ' ^ 

Toward 100 percent employment . New York, AMA(X)\1, illfe. 
. -^^^ P ^, HD5724H9 

Gordon, R. A. ' 

The, -need to disaggregate t*he full emVlontient goal. Washington, 
'TS^atiornd. 'Commission for Manpower I\>jK:y, 1978. 1Q5 p. (U.S.- 
National Gommissioji for. Man()ower Policy. *Sp'(^cial«^eport rio. 17) 



. -.^ . ConteDts— The ^leed^ dis^CT^gate the full employment goal — 
^ Age^s^, and'fcaritay^tus;-i^Black9, tEpse of* Spanish origin, and 
the urban ppor.— Tlie jpistributidft of ui:^mproyment ISy geographical 
. area, dpcupation, .and^uidustry .— The .(kstribution of unemployment 
arang some -other dimensions of the labor force. — ^Broaclenirkg the' 
official measufe of Hn'emj)l^yment.— Review of the pi$t and prospects 
^ fyr the future. . y " * ' 

<},ordon^-Jlobert Aaron*. , . . ^ ^ 

The goal of full employment: NeV- York, Wiley [1967] ix, 204 p. 
(Wilev books i?i reseafr€K.Dr9gram. oh i/nomploymentj 
Includes biblibgifephiGal. ri^ferenc^s. ' I^D5724.G64 

[allman, Howard W. ^ ^ , I : 
^m^^ieving fulljBmj)loyment; the* rde of manpower programs, Wash- 
, ingtonf tJent^r. for Qbverpmental Studies, 1972. 28 p. (eenter for 
V Governmental Studies, ^Vashington; D.C:-Pamphlet no. 9) ; 
i. ^^^^pnttets. — The^-goals of fuir employment— N*ational manpower 
'I polify.^The mwipower seryices delivery system, HI>5724.H275 

JoJ)s for Americans. Englewoo<l Cliffs, N,j., Prentice-Hall [cl976] 
X i . '210 p. (AVSpectrUm book) ' • ^ 

^ - ; At head of title: The American Assembly, Columbia Uoiver«ity' 

.' Contents.*;-!'^! 'pursuit t)f full emj)loym€nt, by M.*' Abramo]v:i,tz. — 
/ . MJero-^policy arid fuiremployment7 hy R:.Solow.--eonflicting^dtional 
. goals,, by A. Okiin.— Manpower policies and 'demand management^ by 

I^. Umraii.— Reftiucing the j)errvasivcnes§ of discrimination, by^ B. 

^Bergmann.— rEcbnomic growth and employment and income trends. 
* ^mon^^lack Americans, by, A. Brimmer.— Emj)loyment versus 
' ^ome maintenance, by Lanipman.^ — Some time jtjjig^ensions of md^i- ' 

power M'icy, by J. Krei)s. ' . . • HD5724, j67 

Keys^liiig,'Leon H. . . , ^'^ i ' ^ . ^ , * • ^ 

/ Fullvi^mj^loyment '' without mflatibn! Washington, Confelrence on 
Economic .Prdgre^^s^l 975.48 -J). ' . ;; 

- ' Pdrtiar contents.— The 'true meiiifing of Iwlf employment. — The 
^ • fiosts-p/ (tef>artures from fidl *emjiloyrrientl— The 'Vrosts''. of full ^m- 
; tploymdnt. — The proper txea.tm(?nt gf the problem of, rnflation.— The 
/ 'proposed iG-pcdnt program." • ' • ^ 

KepVmted in^U.S. Congress: Hou.^. Committee on Banking, ^tir- 
-Vency and Jiousir^. Subcommittee on Dorpestic Monetary Poli«y.'An 
act to lowe5;-jntVf'st rates, i^id 'allocate C5-o4[t. Hearings, 94th, Cong., 
;■ ■ l^t sess., on II.R;. 212. Feb.' 4 6, 1975. Waishiri^lon, U.S. Govt.^P-rint. 

^ff., 1975, L).:n 1^:^63, J HD5724.K4?8 

■ . ^I^^echt, Leonard A,, ed^ ' -^ , > 

. ■ . , ^PJ> 1 ©y i^ri,f and" u*h o rrfpl oyr\p n t- ; Y) i' i^ r i t i e s l*o r th e n e x t five yea rs . 
/-[New' York].* Oonference Board, Division of Economic Research 
[Gl9Y7} r)8 p.'-(T:iif^ (^wferenr^e Board. Report n&. 7|8). 

PartiaJ cdifH^ents.— Stnirtiiral and* cyclical unemployment,' by C 
* Holt.— Is the infhitioj!i^unernj)loyment 'tnide-off obsolete?, .b^ C>, 
,^ KHlingfeworth^ — Adequacy of present metfsin-es of emplof ment' 'ami 
imiemployment,i)y S. ,Lc*vitHn,— Minimum, wage Ihws and unemployr 
ment, by '41. , i^'athart^Manpov^eT^ trainir>g, the transipbn, frori! 
school to \vor4c, and ,laboV force demaml, by F. Sohiff.— .S^ie Federal 
'Goverrmnent as empfoyef.of.last resort, by /.-Marshall. 'HD5724.^i44- 



Lekachnmn, Robert. 

Public ^service employment: .jobs for all. [New York, Public Affair^ 
Committee, 1972J 28 p. (Public affairs pamphlet no. 481) 

^ . ' ^ HD5724.L355 

Levy, Michael E., ed. ^ 

^Major economic issifts of the 1970^4. fNew York, Conference Board, 
1973] iv, 51 p. illus;^ report from Tne Conference Board.' 

Includes bibUographical references!" HJ2051.M34 
McCracken, Paul Winston. \ - 

Can full employment be sustained? Austin, Bureau of Business 
Research, Ojaduate School m Business, Umversity of T6xas, 1966 
iivl6 p. HF5006;K5 1965-66, no. 1 

Mangum, Garth L. 

Employability, employment, and income. Salt Lake City, Olympus 
Publishing Company, 1976. 317 p. . ^ HD5724.M236 1976 

National Bureau of Economic Research, 

• ..Policies to combat depression: a conference of ^he Universities- 
National Bureau Committee for Economic Research. New York* 
Amo Press, 1975,'cl956. 417 p. 

Reprint-' 5f the ed. published by Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N.J., which was issued as no. 7 of National Bureau of Economic 
Research Special conference series, "Papers . . jpreisented at two 
conferences held in Princeton, New Jersey — the first on October 30-31, 
1953, and the^econd on May 14-15, 1954." 

Includes bibliographical references and index. HD5701.U58 1975 
National economic planning: right or wrong for the U.S.? [Washing- 
ton, American Enterprise Institute for 'Public Policy Research] 
1976] 51'p. * 

This AEI .Round Table held on Apr. 1, 1976 focuses on the con-- 
troversial Humphrey-Hawkins bill, which represents an effort to 
afch ieve full employment and balanced economic growth through 
. central ^economic planning. ^ HC106.7.N38 

National Manpower Policy Task .Force. 

The best way to reduce unemployment is to create more jobs: a 
pohcy statement. Washinj^ton, 1975. 13 p. 

National Planning Association. 

The Employment Act, past and future; a tenth anniversary sym- 
posium. Edited by Gerhard Cohn. Washington, 1956. 203 p. (Its 
Special report no. 41) HCl01.N3522.no. 41 

O'Shau^hnessy, Michael James. 

Economic democracy and private enterprise, a study of the relation 
of economic groups to the Federal j^jovernment. Freeport, N. Y., Books 
' for Libraries Press [1973, cl945] 117 p. (Essay imlex reprint series) 

, • - HC106.4.08 1973 

O'Toole, James. . / 

Work, learning? and' the American future. San Francisc^, Jossey- 
Bass Publishers, 1977. 238 p. . . HD8072.087" 

Person, John Hermann Groesbeck. 

Essays on full employment, 1942-1972, Metuchen, N.J., Scarecrow 
Press, 1972. xxiii, 362 p. HC106.5.P538 
Reub^n^, Beatrice G. - - , 

Special job creation for the haz-d-to-cmploy in Wiestem Europe. 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower A^dministration, for 
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sale by the Supt. of Docs., U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1970. 44 ^p. 
, (Manpower research monograph no. 14) HD5701.U5:3 no. 14 

Schipper, Lewis. . < \ 

A guaranteed employment system in tile United States. [Washing- 
ton, Dept. of Economics, Howard University] 1967. vi, 46 p. 
(Howard Univ;ersity. Dept. of Economics. Research monograph no. 4) 
Bibliography: p. 46. l. \ . HD5724.Sj35 

Schmidt, Emerson P. v ' 

Can govemment4i:uarantee full employment? Washington, Cham'ber 
or Commerce ;of the United States, 1945. 26 p.. (Post-war read- 
justments bulletin no. 18). HC106.4.A1C5 no. i;^ 
S.G.M.D. ' ; 

The irrationality of unemployment today. Hicksville, N. Y. : Exposi- 
tion Press, cl975. 96 n. 

Includes bibliographical references HC106.6.I76 
United Nations. Secretariat. ^ 

Implementation of full employment p6licies; peplies of governments 
to the full employment questionnaire covei;ing thfe period 1950-1951. 
Lake Success, N.Y., 1951. 243vp. (United Nations. [Document! 
ST/ECA/5) JX1977.A2 E/CN 1/81. . 

U.S. National Commission for M^inpower Policy.^ 

Job creation through public service employmenll* an interim report 
to the Congress. Washington,- 1978. '3 v. (U.S. National Commission 
for Manpower Policy. Report No. 6) ' 

Contents.— Vol. I. Summary of findings and recommendations. — 
Vol. II. Monitoring the public service employment program. — ^Vol. III. 
Commissioned papers: Evaluating the economic stimulus package from 
an employment and training perspective, by J. Palmer.— Public 
service employment as macroeconomic policy, by M. Baily and R. . 
Solow. — Study of the net employment effects of public service em>-- 
ployment — Econometric analyses, by M. Borus and D. Hamermesh.— 
An essay on subsidized employment in the public sector,- l3y H. Kat'z 
and M. Wiseman. 

Finds among other things that the CETA program has contributed 
to stimulating the economy and provfding employment to disad- 
vantaged groups, though a balanced assessment will require furthm' 
study; that Federal funds have not been used to displace workers 
whom -focal agencies would otherwise have jmid from their ovrn^ 
resources; and that.^program enrollec:* are engaged ip jt wide variety of 
useful work assignnients. \ ^ ^ 

Wheildon, L. R. ^ , ' ^--^ 

Guarantee of wages^ and employment. [Washington] Editorial 
Research Reports^ 1947. 417-433 iWEditQrial research re|)orts, 1947, 
V. 1^ June 4). \. 

Wolfbein, Seymour I.. V \ 

p]du(:ation and training for full emplo}nrTrent; New York, C^umbia 
University ^toss, 1907. 2^4 j). HD5724.W58 , 

PART 2; ANNOTATED niBLIOGRAPHY OF SELECTED ARTICLES 

ABA Economic Polioy Commission. 

Recommendations for change of [Employment] Act: text of state- 
ment. Banking, v. 51, Nov. 1958: 41. 
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AffcTferson, Bernard E, ; 

iFlill employmenr amV economic equality. In Planning for full 
employment. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1975. (Annals', v. 418, Mar. 1975) p. 127-137. ' 

"Despite the increase in the relative economic position of blacks 
during the vibrantrgrOMth of the 1960s, a disproportionate nuniber, 
especially in the inner city, were left in unemployment, underemploy- 
ment and poverty. This experience suggests the need for a national 
commitment to a, full employment policy that, emphasizes the avail- 
ability of jobs for all those willing and able to wprk^ rather thapi a 
policy that attempts merely to achieve a rising full ^mploymerit/^ 
unemployment rate that is consistent with price stability." 

Barnes, Peter. 

Jobs: prospects for full employment. Working papers for a new 
society, y. .S, fall 1975: 49-58. 

. ''The idea that the government shoujd guarantee jobs for all has 
aUvays run into fomnidabl'e obstacles, both political and intellectual. 
But today's economy may require — and make possible — nothing;' 

Bell, Carolyn Shaw. 

Im,plirations for women. Social policy, v. 3, Sept.-Oct. 1972: 11-^19. 

Proposals regarding classification by sex in discussions of full 
en^ployment, consumer maintenance as employment, public service 
and' personal,, costs. ' ' 

Bergmann, Barbara R. Bennett, Robert L.' 

Macroeconotnic effects of a Humphrey-Hawkins type program. 
American economic review, v. 67, Feb. 1977: 265-270. 

''Our simulation results would indicate that public service employ- 
ment programs ^an mifke a timely and significant reduction in unem- 
ployn\ent in periods in which private demand is weak, net costs to 
the' Treasury which seem remarkably low w^hen considering the 
benefits." 

Bluestone, Barry. England, Richard. 

Equality, at work; the effects of a guaranteed income. Working 
papers for a nexv Society, v. 1, fall' 197.^: 40-^7. 

Discusses what a guaranteed annual income would do in the U.S. 
and why such a plan is not likely to be adopted. 

Bremer, Williani W. - , " 

Along the "American Way": the New Deal's work relief programs 
for the unemployed. Journal of American history, v. 62, Dec,^t975* 
636-652. , r 

Maintains that work relief as applied by the New Deal was "a 
gravely flawed conception. Derived fibm private industry's experience 
with rewards systems that manipulated the terms of work to enhance 
employee morale, work « relief remained bound to the conservative 
a^iimptions of its business exemplar. It treated the unemployed 
within the confines of a worJc -centered, culture, emphasizing job status 
at a time when jobs s^ere dear, and the status associated with them a 
hixury. It reinforced private enterprise's values of self-reliance and 
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individual initiative, vahies belied by an industrial depression that 
cost people their jobs r^ardless of personal merit." 

Bums, Arthur F. 

Economics and oui^ public policy of full employment. Morgan 
guaranty survey, July 1963: 4-15. 

Some reflections oii the Employment Act. Arnericai^ stati3tician, v.^ 
16, Dec. 1962: 1(>-1^ ' ^ 

Carter, L. H. 

The Employmeiit Act of 1946 rejuvenated. Atlanta economic re- 
view, V. 16, Oct. y966: 2-5. 

Golm, Gerhard. 

GovemmentV role in a free economy: Employment Act of 1946. 
Challenge, v. 1!^, Nov.-Dec. 1962: 11-14. 

Conatser, R. 

Decision making for a full employment economy. Financial analysts 
journal, v. 23/ May 1967: 15-17. / 

Controversy/ over the Humphrey-Hawlcins proposals tp control un- 
employment: pro & con. Congressional digest, v. 55, June-July 
1976: whole issue. ' 
Hubert ^umphrey, John Conyers, Jr,; and Milton Shapp argue 
the aflSrmative; J. ,Charles Partee (FRB), Alan Greenspan, aad 
Michael -Markowitz (NAM) tajce the negative. ^ 

Cullity, John P. . ' . N/^ 

The ylifficulty of achieving the full employment goal. Review of 
social efconomy, v. 23, Sept. 1965: 154-163. { 

Dale, Ernest. 

Guaranteed wages and employment. Southwestern social science 
quarterly, v. 29. 1948: 49-66. 

The/ Droate over public jobs for the jobless. Business week, no, 
2256; Dec. 9, 1972: 102--104, 106. 

Dimine, E. J., Jr. 

he new politics of jobs. Public opinion, V. 1, Mar.-Apr. 1^7$: 50-55. 
/Contrasts the politics of jobs, **a new strategy of social r'efdrm'* bjf 
iinority group leaders and their allies, with the "politld^ of inflation" 
Promoted by conservatives. Notes an Apr. 1977 poir'^hich shows 
public support for government programs to create jobs ii\ preference 
^ to a tax cut. 

JJuboff, Richard B.i 

Full employment: the history of a receding target. Politics & society, 
V. 7, no. 1, 1977: 1-25. 

^'Provides a close look" at the evolution of the 'full* employment' 
definition since the Second World War,- and the more recent *explana- 
tions' of excess unemployment and the setting from which they have 

5 merged." Does not see full employment as an attainable goal unless 
aajor changes in the economy occur. 

An Economic review of the Employment Act of 1946. Monthly 
labor review, v. 80, Feb. 1957: 161-165. 

Economists battle past a milestone: Washington meeting praises 
.Employment Act of 1946 and debates its current application. Business 
week, no. 1904, Feb. 26, 1966: 138-139. ( 



^den, Philip. 

What is fuH employment? Monthly .review, v. 14, 1962: 309-317. 

Employing the unemployable. 
Fortune, v. 73, July 1968: 29-30. 

The Employment Act after twenty ydars: the legal basis for managing 
the economy. George -^Washington law review, v. 35, Dec< 1966: 
16^392. ^ 

Symposiuiii reviews the contributions the Employment Act of 
1946. 

^he Employment Act of 1946 in the economic thinking of our times: 
a symposium. Aifterican economic review, y. 47, Mar. 1957, 96-144. 

Fiedler, Edgar R. fj^ * 

Tbdt Humphrey-Hawkins bill. Across' the Board, v. 15^.May 1978: 
33-38. 

Discussis original and present versions of the Humphrey-Hawkins 
Bill and tl^ir effects on the economy. Also addresses the problem of 
determiiiing what ig "full employment" and criticizes tne bill for 
focusing oruv on the total ajid adult unemployment rates, rather than 
using tne full ritnge of statistical indicators presently available. 

Franklin, N.^. 

Employment and unemployment: views and vpolicies 1919-1969. 
Intemation&l labour review, v. 99, Mar. 1969: 293-314. 

Freund, James L. 

Fightij^ poverty with jobs: public and private payroll weapons. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia busmess review, Apr. 1974 : 
22-29. * • ^ 

Says that making ^Uncle Sam an ''employer of last resort" is one 
way 9? guaranleeing an adequate income for every family, but the 
cost of implementing this pQiicy- suggests that combining the strong 
points of direct action atid the market feconority might be a more effec- 
tive way to provide family security. 

Galbraith, Ja.mes K. 

Why we have no full employment policy. Working papers for a new 
society, y. 6, Mar .-Apr. 1978: ?7-3^. 

Examines some of the current controversy on full emplojonent 
policies. Sketches three antiinflation policies consistent with full em- 
ployment, each of which would face "mtense political opposition from 
ei^renched powers." 

Gans, Herbert J. ' . ^ 

Jobs and services: toward a labor-intensive economy. Challenge, v. 

20, July-Aug. 1977: 41-45. 

''To solve the unemployment problem, the Ajnerican romance with 

productivity must give way to a system where more work is done by 

people and less by machines." 

George; Edwin B. * 

Should full employment be guaranteed? Dun's review, v. 55, Oct. 
1947 : 17ff, Nov. : 20ff, Dec. : 18ff. 

Ginsburg, Helen. 

^ Jobs for all: congressional will-o -the- wisp. Nationy,v. 224, Feb. 5, 
1977: 138-143. » 

Comments on the legislative development and prospects of the 
flumphrey-Hawkins bill (H.R. 50/S. 50). 
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- 6inzberg, Eli, 

The job problem. Scientific American; v. 237, Nov. ,1977: 43-51. 

Examines the job situation in the U.S. from lQ50-i976 looking at 
the quality of new jobs, whether the jol^s were in the private or public 
sector ancf who filled the jobs. Finds that! 3/5'Of the new jobs were poor 
and that the best new jobs were found in govemriient. Cites the large 
increase in women and youths in ^he job market as a reason for con- 
tinued high unemployment. Sees the Carter manpower program as a 
major departure from past programs and concludes that neither the 
private nor public sectors can ease unemployment by themselves. 
Goldfinger, Nat. 

Full employment: the^ neglected policy. ' American federationist, 
• V. 79, Nov. 1972: 7-13. . 

'The United States has a full employment 'policy,* but it has 
never followed up with program's that take into acjiount all that is 
involved— seasonality, pjoMuctivity, deterioration in foreign trade or 
changes in technology; job skills and composition of the gross national 
product. Instead, many try to change the definition by toying with 
unemployment percentage points, each of which leaves another 860,000 
jobless. And the necessary ingredients of creation — such as alloca- 
tion of bank credit and public investment — have never been a part 
of U.S. manpower policy.'/ 

Gross, Bertram M. Straussmari, jreffrey D. 

'Tuir* employment growthmanship and the expansion' of labdr 
supply. In Planning for full employment. Philadelphia, American 
^Academy of Political and Social Science, 1975. (Annals, v. 418, Mar. 
1975) p. 1-12. 

Looks at the original proposals culminating in the Employment Act 
of 1946. Shows "the erosion of the guaranteed job concept and its ^ 
replacement with triple-layered gu antees to insure sustained cor- 
porate growth" following World W^r ll. Traces the exfjansion of the 
labor supply during this period of g^owthmanship and suggests some 
consequences of this expansion. - 

Gross, Bertram M. . 

Job rights under American capitalism. Social policy, v. 5, Jan.- 
Feb. 1975: 20-21, 24-25, 27-33. 

Presents ^'(1) a 30-year retrospect on full employment legislation, 
(2) a brief summary of the major shifts in legislative content frohi the 
original Full Eniployment Bill to the Employment Act of 1946 to 
the i)roposed 197'6 act, and (3) some comments on the relation betwe/en - 
genuine full employment and modern cai)italism in both its American 
and multinational forms.*' 

it^ington, Michael. 

Government should be the employer of first resort. New York 
times magazine, Mar. 26, 1972: 44-45, 48; 50, 54, 56, 60, 62. * 

Harrison, Bennett. Ostemian, Paul. I 

Public employment and urban poverty: some new facts and a 
policy analysis. Urban affairs quarterly, v. 9, Mar. 1974: 303-336. 

. . exj)lores how j)ublic service emj)loyment can ease both the 
burden of poverty and also i)rovi(le a hi^^her level of public services.*' 
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Harrison, Bennett. Sheppard, Harold L. Spring, William J. 

Public jobs, public needs; government as the employer, of -first 
resort. New republic, v., 167, Nov. 4, 1972: 18-21. 

Discusses the need for a public service employment program. 
Hawkins^ August F. , 

Full employment to meet America's needs. Challenge, v. 18. Nov.- 
;Dec. 19^5: 2()-2g. ^ , . 

} Reprinted in Extension of remarks of Hemy S. Reuss. Congres- 
vsional record [daily ed.] v. 121, Nqv. 18, 1975: E6197-E6201. 
;■ 'The principal author of the new fujl employment bill [H.R. 50 
tad S . 5 0] ofters a comprehensive program to guarantee a useful, 
r^unerative job to every adult American able. and willing to work." 

Planning for personal choice: the Equal Opportunity, and Full 
Employment Act. In Planning for full employment. Philadelphia, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 1975. (Amials, 
V. 418, Mar. 1975) p. 13-16. 

Sets lorth cer^in provisions of the proposed Equal Opportunity 
and Full Employment Act and delineates plans for implementation 
through^ various proposed age^ies. 

Humphrey, Hubert H. ^. 
. Guaranteed jobs for human rights. In Planning for full employ- 
ment. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1975. (Annals, y. 418, Mar. 1975) p. 17-25. 

. Discusses "the evolution and expansion of the right to meaningful 
employment in the United States; the impact of job guarantee legis- 
lation, including the proposed^ Equal Opportunity and Full ,Employ- 
ment Act of 1976, and other rela;te<l legislation; and the relationships 
between employment levels and such issues as inflation, crime, political 
power structures, and the ethics underlying true equal employment 
opportunity.'*. 

The new Humphrey-Hawkins bill; interview. Challenge, v. 19, 
May-June 1976: 21-29. 

Jordan, Ruth^ ^ 

/ Full employme^^t; a women's issue? Civil rights digest, v. 8, winter- 
' spring 1976: 26-29. 

Argues that the way to improve Ihe overall status of working women 
is' throujrh maintenance of full employment, expanding the opportu- 
nities available to all types of workers. *^ 

Kennedy's formula/Tor (ull employment. Business week, no. *1743, 
Jan. 26, 1963:niO-ll3. ^ ^- 

Keyserling, Leon H. 

For a full employment act by 1976. Challen":e, v. 18, July-Auir. 
1975: 22-25. 

"It's time we ended our twenty-year retreat from full employment. 
Passage of the Hawkins-Humphrey biU-can open the gate to planninj^ 
for the full economy." 

Killingsworth, Charles *C. 

Will full emi)Ioyment cause inflation? vSocial. policy, v. 7, Jan. -Feb. 
1977: 16-21. ^ . 



Explains that full e^^loyi^ent attained through fitting pebplevto 
needed jobs is» simply not" inflationary, unlike temporarily h(gn em- 
ployment reached exclusively through stimulating .the ecSqfotby. 
Debunks application of the fallacious Phillips curve tq S. 50, the Full 
Employment and Balanced Growth Act of 1977. ^ 

Lebergott/, Stanley. - ^ 

Shall \ve guarantee full employment? Harper's, v. 196, Feb. 1945: 
193-202. . • • i< 

'Lekachman, Robert.' ' .> 

Full employment: where have all the Democrats gone? Christianity 
and'crisis, v. 36, Sept. 20, 1976: 1%4-I97.y 

Tries/to explain the liberal flight from Humphrey-Hawkins, view- 
ing full employniefit as too radical. 

Toward equajity through employment. Socfal policy, v. 5, Sept.- 
Oct. 1974: 6-11. 

Advocates public job creation, income maintenance, limitations 
on property and labor incomer and redistribulive taxation. ^ 

Levitan, Sar A. " i ^ 

P.oes public job cre^ition offer any hope? Conferej|ce Board recprd, 
V. 12, Aug. 1975: 58--64. - ' , ; 

Reviews recent experience and offei^s a tentative program. 

Livingston, David. ' « 

Labor unions and full employment. In Planning for full employ- 
ment. Philadelphia, America* Academy of P^litfcal and Social Science, 
1975. (Annals, v. 418, Mar.Vi975) p. 122-126. 

Maintains that the goal of lull employment requires a fully orga- 
nized workforce as well as fundamental changes in the system of priori- 
ties of the nation. 

Lukac^er, Moses. 

Thoughts on the proposed Equal Opportunity ^nd Full Employ- 
ment Act. Labor law journ.il, v. 26r,'* Oct. 1975-: 654-665. 

Summarizes the major provisions of the proposed Equal Opportu- 
nity and Full Employment Act and analyzes them in relation to the 
objectives sought and the post^var economic experience. ' ' , 

Lynch, William, Jr. Ulmer, Melville Jf Keyserling, Leon. 

Jobs for all; the economics of full employment. Social policy, v. 
Nov.-t>ec. 1973:45-51,54-58. ^ ' . 

Mayer, Lawrence A. 

First aid for recession's vifctims. Forvtune, v. 91, Feb. 1975: 74-77, 
158, 160. . <^ 

**Getting^the unemployed doing useful -work that wc^ld otherwise 
go undone — thafs the idea of 'public employment.' It can help ease 
th(B harsh trade-off between unemployment and inflation." 

McMillan, Robert' A. 

A reexamination of the \full. employment* goal. Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland economic review, NIarch/ April 1973. 

Murray, James E. , ' , 

Jobs [or everybody. Colhers, V. 116, Oct. 1945: 16ff. 

Nelson, Gaylord. ^ ' ' 

irhe private sector simply.can't dolt all. American faderationist, v. 
78, Aug. 1971 : 26-28. • ^ 



"Public service employment should be a permanent pArt of national 
planning for the 1970's, A good program would emphalze long-range 
caceer. development; guarantee prevailing^ wage ratesland have no 
rigid cutoflF- points or costly administAtive procedores." Speedi 
delivered at the AFL-CIO Gonference on Jobs, Washington. D C / 
July 12-13, 1971. . . 

Nelson, R. R. ' \ ^ ' ' ' 

Full employment policy and economic. growth. American Economic 
review, v. 56, Dec. 1966: 1178-1192. 

Newman, Herbert E. 

. Full employment as a goal of public j)oUcy. Ainerican journal of 
economics and sociology, v.. 17, April 1958: 237-248. 

, Nourse, Ed\vin G. . . ' 

Defining our government un^er the 1946 titct. Review of economics 
and statist^ics, v. 38, May 1956: 193-204. 

Early flowering of tRe EmjJoyment Act of 1946. Virginia quarterly 
review, v. 43, Spring 1967: 233-247. . * • 

In pprsuit of thfe'goals of the Employment Act: a program for full 
employment without inflation. Challenge; v. 8, Aphl I960: 12-17. • 
O'Mahoney, J. C 

• Government, business, and the Employment Act of 1946: a^ study 
of the objectives 'of the Employment Act and of the machinery 
established for carrying them out. Dun's review, v. 57, June 1949: 

12ff . / 

P^Neill, Dave M. 

Against a Federal guaranteed employment program. Current 
history, v. 65, Aug. 1973: 76-79, 88. 

Packer, Arnold H. 

Employment guarantees should replace the welfare system. Chal- 
lenge, V. 17, M^r.-Apr. 1974: 21-27x ^ ^ 

• 'Our welfare system is neither producfive^or fair/ What we need is 
a job guarantee — one per family.'* 

Planning- for full employment. Philadelphia, American Academy o{ 
Political and Social Science, 1975. 244 p. (American Academy of 
Political and Spcial Science, Philadelphia. Annals, v. 4 IF) 
"Unemployment has always been a central isSue in the: discussions 
of political economy, confronting evflfry generation wit'h similar ' 
disputations regarding its definition, size, severity of impact, and 
relative significance as an issue of social policy. This volume [of 15 
articles] speaks to all of these questions, but subsumes them witltin* 
the framework of a'broa(fer commitment of full ejnployment arid to 
the principle that society has a responsibility to' j)rovide work f^pr 
an3'one who is willing^ and available for employment.'* 
PJeeter, Saul, ; - / • ' , 

Will public se^'ice employment do ^he jpb? Business horizons, v. 18, 
April 1975: 41-47. 

Princeton Manpower Symposium, 2d, Princeton University, 1966. ^ 

Critical issues in employment policy; a report. Frederick H. Harbi- 
son and Joseph D. Mooney, eds. Princeton, N,J., Princeton University,- 
1966, 162 p, (Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 
,Research re})ort series, no, 109) n ^ HD5724.P66 1966. 
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Problems, of achieviag ami maintaining full employment'. American 
.econoniic review, v. 50, May 1960: i:i0~171. 
Addresses before the American Economic Association, Washington, 
D;C., Dec. 28-j;i0, 1959. . 

The Question 'of iFederally-sabsidized jobs for the unemployed. 
Congressional (ligestf v. 50, Mar. 19?1 : whole issue. , 
Speaking for the proposals are Senate Committee on Labor and " 
Public Welfare (majority report). Senator Cranston-, Representatives 
_0'Hara and Steiger, and, the AFfrCIO; speaking against are Senate 
Committee 'on Labor JSid Public \Velfq4e (minority report), Senator 
Prouty, ' Represent^^ves Rarick and Scherle, and jthe National 
Federation of Independent Business. , • ' , 

^addant, R. D. ' 1^ ' ^ 

Record business high needed toAregaiti fuH employment: special re- 
port. Iron age, v. 182, Nov. 20, 1958: 55-57. » 

Roberts, Markley. . - 

Full employment: the next vital step. American federationist, v. 83, 
Aug. 1976: i2-6. . ^ 

"The basic idea in the pending-Humphrey-Ha^vkins full eniploy-' 
ment bill is that all Americaj^s are entitled to the dignity and security 
of a job — and that the nation needs a national commitment to thfet 
i^leal. Full employment planiiing -that will provide a vehicle for the 
proper national economic policies, private expansion and publi^ jobs 
IS a logical next step foe America." 

Rosen, Sumner M., and others.^ , 

[Toward economic chanjj^ in America]. Journal of cufrer>t social 
•issues, V. spring 1976: wjiole issue. 

Eleven writers discuss healing our^ec^bnomic ills (S. Rosen and 'L, 
Lecht), the need for and, desirability of full employment (H. Ginsburg 
and C. King), planning (R. Lekachman and T. Erickson)', tax reform 
(P. McDanielX, social welfare policy (M. Dowling and J. Dumpson), 
• and the role of the corporation (J. Joseph ^nd S. Marcus). 

Singer, James W. ' 

The Hiimphi'c^y-Hawkins bifl — boondoggle or ee^oiomii: blessing? 
National joumnl,\, 8, Jime 12, 1976: 81-2-815., 

Discusses the vjews of proponents and. opponents to Humphl-ey- 
Hawkiiis Sill a^jd concludes that its passage will be determined with 
the November Elections. ' ^ J? 

The welfare package — TA million jobs, 1.4 million questions. Na- 
tional journal, V- 9, Nov/ 12, 1977: 1764-1768. 

''Almost ever^'one seems pleased with the basic. goals of the jobs 
cojnponent of the Carter Administration's welfare jylan — to provide* 
incentives for^people to ftnd work in the private and public sectors 
and to create subsidized public service jobs Jor those who don't. But 
a flood of questions and doubts about the details and {\}C assiimpticfns 
of the projj:ram has cast doubt on its prospects at the hands ,ot Cpn- 
j^ress next year,". 

Solow, Robert M, ^ 

A policy for fidlt' employment? Industrial relations, v, 2, Oct, 1962: 
1 14, 

What happened to'fidl employment. Quarterly review of economics 
and business, y, 13, summer 1973: 7-20, 
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Rejects the stfuctiiral theory of unemployment and adopts tke view 
that "groups with relatively high unemployment rates have them 
because they have relatively many short spells of unemployment, not 

• §0 nmcn because they, become one^iployed and stay unemployed for 
long periods of time."' A ' ' 
Sonne, H.-Christiah. ' V . ' • \ * ^ 

The Employment Act: 1946-1961. Looking ahead, v. 9)-Feb. 1-961. 

Stabilizing the -econoniy: the Employment Aet of 1946 ia ^i^eration. 
American economic review, v. 40, May 1950. . ^ . 

Addrfesses before the TOnual i&eeting of the American Economic 
Association, New "York, Defc. 28, 1949. 

Sundquist, James L. 

The government as employer of lastJ-esort. Personnel administra-' 
tion, V. 32, Nov.-Dec. 1969: 27-3U /• ' - 

' ". . . The second of th^e installments of excerpts from **Job, Train- 
ing, and Welfare for the Underclass," one of the essays included in the ♦ 
Brookings Institution volume, Agjenda for th^ Nation, 1969. . . V' 

TangJintj with the manpower tangle. Nation's business, v. 58, Feb. 
1970: 64-68. ' * . 

"There's a big job to be done on- jobs for those who nee(f them 
^ost — if only the system can be made to work properly. ' ^ - ^ 

Tucker, James F. ^ ]^ ' . ; 

The Employment Act of 1946: a'^ review of post\Yar public policy on 
employment. Atlanta economic rfeview, v. 24, Mar. -Apr. 19/4:^22-27. 

Uliner, Melville J. ^ 

, The, pitfalls and proniises of puUic employment. Challenge, v.'17; 
Jan.-Feb. 1975: 5-9. ^ ^ , • ' 

"For thirty years we have folight inflation with measures 't|^at 
created unemployment — and .tlien fought unemployment with tneas- 
ures that. created inflation. The only way out of this dilemma is to 
guarantee jobs in the public sector." ' y ' 

Toward pifWTc employment and economic stability.. Journal of 
economic issuer v. 6, Defc. 1972: 149-170. 

Advocates the expansion' o& public employment as a solution, 

• among other things, to the proplem of the divisioijt of the demand for 
labor between skilled and unsj^illed. Concludes \yith an analysis of the 
pgycholpgy of work and a brief fqr public servrce as a legitimate ex- 
tension thereof. \ ^ 

U.S. Council of Economic AdVisers. 

The Employment Act: twen^ years of experience. In Manpower 
problems and policies. John A. Delehanty, ed.' Scranton, Pa., Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1969: 5-19. HD5724.D357 

Vie torisz, Thomas. Mier, Robert. Harrison, Bennett. 

Full employment at living wages. In.Plarining for full employment. 
Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1975. 
(Annals, v.'4l8. Mar. 1975) p. 94-107. ^ 

Authors maintain that a "policy of guaranrteed employment that 
fails to provide for living wage levels ^could easily turn into a device 
for forcing .reluctant worker^ into substandard jobs." ^ 
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Viner, Jacob. / V ^ \^ . 

FuU^empl©vmenr*it whatevtir cost: analysis of United Nations 
re^rt on fulf employment. Quarterly journal of economics, -v. 64. 
^Aug. 1950: 3Ji&-407. ^ ' _ • 

Wafeserman, William S» and Harley L. Lutz. 
-ohouldlgovwTmient guarantee etoployment? Modem industry, v. 9, 
\ June 15, m5. ' \ 

Wickenden, Elizabeth. ' 

A guaranteed income: sufvplcment to full employment guarantefes. 
\ In Planning for full ^m^oyment. Philadelphia, American.. Academy^ 
of Political and Social Scfence,,.r975. (Annals, v. ,418. Mar. 1975) -d 

108-m. . • ' 

^ > Author maintains that in-a cas^i economy, **it is essential that a 
source df income other than wages.be available both to persons whq 
are unable to work— because of age or disability, temporary dis- 
location, or responsibility for young children or other family members — 
and to persons unable to earn enough to maintain a minimuni level of 
living.'^ * » ^ 

Wilson^ R. E. J ' ' V V 

Industry's responsibility for job creation and job security. Commerr 
cial and financial chronicle, v. 181, June 23, J955: 13. 

iWHT n: ANXOT.VTED mBLIOOHAPHV OK COXOHKSJ^ION AL PUBLICATIONS 
* t . • i ^ ^ » ^ 

Studies iivjpublic welfare :,Paper no. 19, publia employment and wage 

subsidies.' VVashipgton, U.S. Govt. JPrint. Oflr.';'l974* 164 p. 

At head of title: 93d Cong., 2d sess. Joint committee print. 

Contents. — JOIN: a jobs and in^nie program for American 'fa'mi- 

. lieS, ^y H. Lerman. — Jobs 'aqd income (JOIN) : a labar market^analy- ^ 

-^s^s, by R. Lerman, C. MacRae, and A. Yezer.— Public employment 

programs: an evaluative study, by A^J'^chter! — The WPA:. public 

employment axpCTience in the NeNvpeal, by R. Hegner. — The indirect 

market effects of. \yage subsidy and public emplbyment programs, by 

Mieszkowski. — Recent publications of the Subcommittee on Fiscal 

pmicy. r • . ^ 

U.S. .Congress. House. CdSimitteje Education and Labor. Select 
Subcommittee on Labor. . , ^ 

Comprehensive Manpower Act of 1973. Hearings, 93d Cong:, 1st 
seii^., on H.R. 11010 and H.R. 11011. Oci. 24 an(L-29, 1^73.- Washing- 
ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1974. 19;in). , ^> ' ^ 

"Bills to. assure opportunities for emplo};iiient and tminin'g to 
unemployed and underemployed pei^sons.'* ' ' / . . ^ 

- The Employment $iM Mimp&er Act of 1972. Hearings, 92(1 Cong.y 
1st sess., on H.R. 6181, H.R> 1 1 r67, H.R. 11688, H.R.' 12845! Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1972. 1103 p.. 

Jiearings held Oct. 27_ . :._;Dec. 2, 1971; Jan. 26. . Mar. 2. 
4972. . ' . - ^ 

' . "To assilre opportunities foj> employment and training to.unem- 
ployecl and un'deremployecr persons, to assist states- and local com- 
munities in providing needed public services, and for other4)urposes." 
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U.S. Coni/ross. H()^l^^e. Committee on Education and Liihor. Subcom-^ 
mi t tee on Eq'iml Opportunities. 

Equal 0[)[)ortunitv and Tail employment. Hearin<j:, 94th Con^^, 1st 
sess., gji H.R. 50. Feb: 25, 1975. Part 1. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print. Oir., 1975. 15:^ [). *' 

**A bill to establish a national |)olicy tmd nationwide machinery for-^ 
<:uaranteein<i: to alUadult Americans able and willin*: to work the . 
availability of equal o[)portunities For u.^tffTlt-^^ul re\yar(lUiK ^'rnploy- , 
ment." , . 

Equal 0[^[)ortunitv and full emplovrnenL.t. JlearinV, 04th (Jo^^^., 1st 
sess., on U.K. 50. Klar. 18, 1975. Part 2. W-tishinLton, U.S. Govt. 
Print. Otr., 1975. i\2 p. f 

"A hill to estahlisba national policy and nationyride machinery for 
^nnirnntcein*:: to all adult Americans able and >rillin<r to. work the 
availahilit v of equal o[)port unU ics tor u.set'ul antl rewarding emi)loy- 
meilt/' 

E(pial oi)|)ortunity and full cm|)lovrncnt . Heannj^s, 94th Cong., 1st 
^ess., on M R. 50 Part \Vashin<j:t on, U.S. Govt, Print. Off., 1975. 
:^G1 |). 

fbvn'uitj:s held m Detroit, Mich., Mar. 24, 1975; Los An^rclcs, ( 'alif,, 
Mar. 2Hran(i'Alianta, (be, Api". 4, 1975. ^ 

Etpial oi)port unity and full emplovmcnt , Hcarin<2:s, 94th ( 'onu. , 
lsts(*ss.;on H. K. 50.' Part 4. Waslun^rton; U.S. Govt, Print .( )ff, ^^1376. 
'^05 p. 

Ileann^rs held m Milwaukee, Oct. i:>, 1975^ St. Louis, Oct, 14, ami 
Boston, Nov. 15. « 

K(pial oi)j)ort unity and full (unphM rncnt . Hearin^j:^, 94th ( 'ong.'v 
2d scss., nn H. K. 50/Part 5. \Vashiu<z:ton, U.S. Govt. Print, Off,, 1976. 
':^57 p. 

Hcarin«rs held in North Miami Beach, Fin., Feb. i:^, 197(); Washin^r- 
ton, D.( '., Mar. 15-10. 

"A bill to establish a national |)oltcy and nationwidi machinery for 
guaranteeing^ to llu^ adult Americans able and willing, to work the 
availahilitv of " equal o])jior1 unit les for'* useful ami rc^wardjng 
employmtuit 

Ivpial Opportunity and b^ill Kmplosinent Act of 107t). Hea''ing, 
9:;d Cong., 2d ^e^N .^on H.R. l547fi. Oct. S, 1<)74. Washington, U.S. ' 
Govt. Print. Off., ^74. 97 p. 
U.S. ( 'ongre^s. <J('Hnt Iv'onomic ( 'onunitte*'. 

United St ales ( 'oni^M'c^-^. doint Kconomic Uommittee 

Achieving the goaU of the Kniploymem Act t)f 194() thirtieth 
anm^(usjiry review Washinrrton : L.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1975. 

'At In^ad of title: 9-lth ( 'ongress, 1st session. Joint conunittee j)rint., 
"Printe<l loi- the use of the Joint l^'ononuc ( 'onunittee." 

* IK 'l()t).<).A()2:^ 

' A c()ngr(*ssional coi'iferencc on full-(un|)loym(uit, policy: an e\- 
anunation of its im|)licat ions." Hearing, 94th ('ong., 1st, sess. Dec, 
10, 1975. Washington, U'S. (iov-t. Print. OIF., 197(). 11^; j). 

('ontents. The goal of full <'inployment,. ( 'osts ancf benefits. - 
(iuaranteeing jobs. -- ( 'omments and news itcuns from the national 
press. 
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Employment Act of 1946, as amendfed, with related laws (annotated) 
and rules of the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United 
States. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off,, 1977. 17 p. " 
, At head o^title: 95th Cong., -1st sess. Joint committee print. 

Redudingsunemploymenti to 2peVcent. Hearings, 92d Cong., 2d 
sess. Oct. 17, 18, and 26, 1972. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1672. 146 p. * ^ 

^ ^Thirtieth' anniversary of th^ Employment Act of 1946 — a national 
conference on full employment. -Hearings, 94th Cong., 2d sess. Mar 18 
an4 19, 1:976. ^Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1976. 358 p. 

Twentieth anniversary of the Employment Act of 1946 ; an economic 
symposium. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1966. 150 p. At head 
of title: 89th Cong., 2d Sess. Committee print. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
^ 6istoryr of employment and manpower policy in the United States. 
In its Selected readings in employment and manpower. Compiled for 
the Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1964-1966. v. 5-7. 

At head of title: 88th COng., 2d sess.-89th Cong., 2d sess. Committee 
print. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Cotiimitte^ on Banking and Currency. 

Assuring full employment in a free competitve economy: report on 
S: 380. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 2 v. (79th Cong., 1st 
Sess. Senate. Report No. 583) , 

Biblipgraphy on full employment; report relating to S. 380. Wash- 
ington,'U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 56 p. At head of title: 79th Cong> 
1st sess. Senate committee print No. 2. 

U.S.. -Genial Accounting Office. . 

Efforts to employ disadvantaged persons in the Federal Govern- 
ment, Civil Service Commission, Department of Labor; report to the. 
Congress by the Comptroller General of the United States. [Wash-" 
mgtonl 1972. 61 p. 

"B-163922, April 17, 1972'' 

U.S. Library of Congress. Economics Division. 

Should the Federal Government establish a national program of 
public work for the unemployed? Selected excerpts ancl references 
relating to the national college debate topic, 1964-65. Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 19^4, 402 p. (88th Cong. 2d Sess. House docu- 
ment No. 363.) 

Wiseman, Michael. 

Achieving the goals of the Employment Act of 4946— thirtieth', 
anniversary review: volume 1 — employment; paper No. 1 — On giving 
a job: the implementation and allocation of public service employ- 
ment. A study prepared for the use of the Subcommittee on Economic 
Growth of the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United 
States. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1975. 26 p. 

At head of title: 94th Cong,, 1st sess. Joint committee print. 
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C. HOW TO SECURE ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE 
ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN GUARAN- 
TEEING FULL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
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C: How To Secure At)DiTiONAL Infprmation on the Role of the 
* Federal Governm^ent in Guaranteeing Full Employment 
Opportunities^ 

\ 

1. BpOKS AND ARTICLES 

In order to be aware of the*latest books and maf?azine, periodical, 
and newspaper articles on Federally ^ruaranteed t'uii employment the 
debater may wish to consult such indexes as the Reader's Guide to 
^Periodical Literature, a [j^uide to <reneral and non-technical periodicals; 
the Bulletin of the Public A ffairs Information Service, a subject list of 
the latest books, pamphlets, <j:overnment publications, reports of public 
and private a<i:encies, and periodical articles; and the International 
Index to Periodical Literature in the Social Sciences and Humanities, an 
index to select American and foreign journals: The Boo/c Review Digest \ 
offers a subjert index to reviews of current books appearin'f^ in selected 
periodicals. The New Yorfc Times Index, ihe'Wall Street Journal Index, 
and the Christian Science Monitor Index Mi^. relatively lonj^-standing 
indexes^ to newspaper articles. Morc^ recently, the Bell & Howell 
Newspaper Indexint^ (.^enter has compiled indexes for the Chicago 
Tribune, the Llouston Post, the Los Angeles Times, the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, the San* Francisco Chronicle, and the Washinaton ^ 

Post, ; ■ . 

2. GOVEJINMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Additional sources of valuable information on Federally <2:uaranteed 
full employment arc hcarin<^s and debates in Congress. The "Monthly 4 
Catalo<r of United States Governmetit Publications," issued by the 
Government Printing; Office, provides an.inde*x to Congressional hear- 
ings, reports, docnnients, and committee prints. Within the catalo<r 
Con<j:ressional publications are arrani^ed by committee and the docu- 
ments are in turn indexed in the back of the volume by subject. The 
Congressional Information Service Index to Publications' of the liTnited - ■ 
States Congress provides abstracts of Con(2:ressional documents, 

If^the documents are not available in a school or local library, ihey 
hiay be obtained, if still in print, by writin<2: directly to the Super- 
intendent of Docum^^nts, Govenuneht fii*intir)iz: (Tffice, Washin<non 
D.r, 20402. - • 

The Congressional Record (contains Congressional debates as well as 
relevant articles and speeches. Accordingly, it is a valuable source of 
information. It a[)pears daily during the sessions of Congress with an 
index which is issued, approximately every two weeks/ At the end of a ^ 
session, bound volumes of^ The Record, are published, one of which 
contains an iiwlex covering the complete session. The rci^carcher should 
be alert to^-the fact that pagination- differs for the daily aiul bound 
editions o^ The Record, 
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Publications Relating to the 1978-^79 ^ 

College Debate'Topic* 

i 

Achieving the Goals pf the Employinent Act of 1946 — Thirtieth 
Anniversary lleview, Vol. 1, Employment, Paper No. 1, Oh 
Giving a Jjob: The Implementation and Allocation of Public 
Service Employmfent. 1975. 26 p'. il. 

Y 4.Ec 7:Em'7/14/v.l/pa.l S/N 052-070-03049-6 $0.45 
AflBrmative Action and Equal Employment: A Guidebook for 
> Emplpyei:s. A guide to help the employer design and implement . 
programs to .insure fair and equal treatment for all persons, 
regardless of race; color, "riligion, sex or nxitioTial origin, in all 
employment practices. 19^4. 160 p. (2 volumes, sold 'as a set.) 

Y 3.E;q 2:2 Em 7A3/v.l-2 S/N 052-015-00024-3 2. 45 
Supplefme^t to Above, Directory of Resojirces for Affirma- 
tive Kecruitment. 1976. 96 p. ^ 

^[ Y 3.Eq 2:2 R 24 S/N 052-0 15r-00027-8 1.60 
Affirmative Action to Employ Handicapped' People, A Pocket 
Guide to "the Regulations of the Affirmative Action Require- 
ments of Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 1976. ; 
^12 p. PrEx 1.1^I/8:A^ 8 S/N" 040-000-0036 1-4 * . 35 

Age, Discrimination in Employnaent Act Amendments of 1978. 
An act to amend the Age uiscriminaiipn in Employtnent Act of 
- 1967 to extend the, a^e group of empioy^is who are protected by 
the wpvisions of such act^ arid.for £>tEer purposes. Approved 
, Apr. ip, 1978. 5 p. . 

\ ^ <,GS 4.110:95/256 S/N 022-003-91786-1 .60 
Age Disonminatioh in EnjploymeUt Act of 1967, as Amended. 
The complete te^U of the act, in^orporaiing amendments provided 
by the Fair Laiyr Btaridards Amendments of 1974- 1975. 10 p. 

. r V ' ^ ^1^36,205 :Ag 4 S/JSF 029-016-00032-1 . 35 
sA^nerican Warjlen * Workers in A. Full Employipent Economy. 
'^J^ comp^ndv^ offjf^pers by 22 experts — economists j lawyers, 
.£^^<Ki^lofi^, jl^t/e4tor«— «^ the accelerated influx of 

uin' Mor force. 1977. 306 p. il 
LEc7:W84/2 S/N O52--O7OH014216-8 4.50 
1^ in A Full. Employinent Economy, 
iVJEconomic C6mmitt(v', Kubcom- 
iwth and Stabilization,, Congress, 
Jb. 11^1J977. 1978. 71 p. il. 
iC;7^W 84/4 S/N 052-070-04553-1 2. 00 
, of Career Education to Higher 
lucation/ An Idealistic^ Model. Discusses the meaning of 
^^work'\ t^defines the r^Uttionships between education and work, 
and o^ers a model for ihcorporaiing career education concepts 
into Kighenedutation: 197^ 17 p, 

J > V " HE 19.111/2:H 53| S/N OV7-gl80-01617-6 .45 




[ .-/ V » • 

*¥h«se'pub^catiorMi ay be ordered from the Supedntendentof Documents, U.S. Qovernment Printing 
OAVce. Washington, 7U.C. 20i02. Prices shown were in effect on date of publication. Subject bibliography 
-^omffllea'by above oince. ' * 
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Career Education Incentive Act. An act to authorize A career 
education program for elenientary and seconddry schools, and 
for other' purposes ^ Approved Dec. 13, 1977. 12 p. 

* * GS 4.110:95/207 S/N 022-003-91737-3 $W. 70 

Civil Rin^ht^ Act of 1964. An act to enforce the Constitutional 
' right to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the disfrict courts of 
y the 'United States to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
> nation in public accommodations', to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute suits to protect constitutional rights in public' 
facilities and public education, to extend the dommission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grains, to establish a Commission on I^qual Employment Opjpor- 
tunity, and for other purposes. Approved July 2, 1964. 32 p. 

GS 4.; 10:88/352 S/N 022-003-90258-9 . 45 
Compilation of Selected Federal Laws Relatinj^ to Employment 
and Trainin<r. 1976. 262 p. 

' Y 4.L U/2 :Em 7/27 - S/N 052-070*^03549-8 2, 60 

Comprehensive Employment and Trt^ininjr Act Amendments of 
] 97 7 .-^An act to authorize appropriations for Jiscal' year 1.97S 
for carrying out the Comjprehensive Employment and Training 
■ Act of l))73 as am^/lf/ff/: Approved June 15, 1977. 1 p. 

^ ^ GS 4.110:95/44 S/N 022-003-91573-7 . 50 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, Early Read- 
ln^s From A Hybrid Block Grant, the Intert^overnmental 
Grant System, an Assessment and Proposed Policies. 1977. 
70 p. ' 

' Y 3.A(1 9/8 .2 C 7^/3 S/N 052-003-00381-3 2. 20 
Com|)rehensive Employment and Training: Act of- 1973. An apt 
to assure opportunities for employment and training to unem- 
ployed and iinderemp^oye^d persons. Approved Dec. 28, 1973. 
45 |). ' 

, GS 4.110:93/203 S/N 022-003-90490-5 .45 

Developing Indian Employment ()pi>ortinuties. 1976. 237 p. y 

I r20.2:ln i^32 S/N 024-002-00057-8 3. 10' 

Earninirs Gap Between Women amPMen. 11\76. 16 p, 

L 3f).102:Ea 7/2/ S/N 029-0 1G-Q0046-1 .35 
Educational At t augment of (ipnerirrr^( h(Hlidc Employees by 
Minority Grouf) and Srx. 77m'.s' n port j)rvsfntA and analyzes 
eduraf iional affa i rnnfnf da fa. for a niajov sigfntnt of fhr Fnhral x> 
rtrdion j)oj)ul(}t Ion nnploynl as of Au//u,st 31, 11^74" f'dl fin}< 
j)frnian<nt (i( jural Srhahih n\( n and wonif n (mploijas U'lfldn 
tlif ir m i norify (or non-m t nonfy) gr^yu,ps. 11174,- j)ublislu'd 1977. 
77 J), il, 

CS 1.4S:Sni 74K^O() S; N ()()li-00() ()0923-j) 1.4,' 
Enij)l()y merit and TrainmL: Pr();j:rams, Staff Workm^j: PapcM'. 



1976. oS. 




Y 10.2 :Eni 7 2^v^'N 0,^-070-03651 . So 
Emphn ruJTit ancrrramiuir Report of t h(* Presidtuit . 1978.342 
il. ' - ■ ^ 

A. 1.42,2:07S /S/N 029-000-00305^0 
Employment \\"<M'( Is of the Rural and/ the M'rnori^y Elderly, 
Heannirs BHoie the Sidx^onmuf^ec^ on RtMinMuent Income 
and Eniplovment, Scdect ('onunittee on Airin^r, }t>ous(\ 94th 
Coni:., 2d Se'^, JnriV 10, 1976.i 197t), 45.p. / 

V 4.A<r 4 2:Ehi 7/2 S'N 052-070-03697,^4 . 70 

: J * ' ■ 
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Employment^ Disabled and VieSSim Era Veterans in the 
Federal Government. This is ihejirsi of projected semiannwil 
reports by the U.S. Civil Service Commission to Congress, about 
the iniplementation of the Vietnam Era' Veterans Readjustment 
and Assistance Act, 1975. 148 p. 

X 4.V 64/4 :D 63/5 S/N 052-070-03143-3 $1. 60 
Employment of the Handicapped in State and Local Govern- 
ment. The Jollounng two puolications outline and disHtss the ' - 
do^s and don'ts of employment and utilization oj handicapped 
workers. " r 

A Guide for General Program Implementation. 1977. 
21 p. il. . 

CS 1.7/4:H r9/3 S/N 006-000-01021-1 1.20 
A Guide to Specific Disabilities. 1977. 14 p. il. ' 
^ ' • CS 1.7/4 fH 1^/2 S/N 006-000-01022-9 1. 00 

Epr>ployment Service. 1975. 12 p. * i 

Ll.2:Em.7/12 S/N 029-000-00251-7 .45 
Employment Service: An Institutional Analysis. 1977. 21Q p. 1 

L a7. 14:51 S/N 029-000-00296-7 , 4. (bO. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act: Implications for Public 
Employers, A Training Module. 1974. 156 p. il., issued with 
perforations. 

eg 1.2 :Eq 2 S/N 006-000-00676-8 2. 25 
Equal Employment Opportunity Statistics. 1976. 641 p. 

CS 1.48:Sm 70-76B S/N 006~000r01 038-5 7. 25 
Equal Opportunity in Employment, 1977. 1977. 45 p. ^ 

CS 1.61/3:88 S/N 006-000-r01016-4 2. 20 
Equat P«ay. An informative pamphlet explaining key provisions 
and outlining the background oj the Equal Pay Act oj 1963. 
The act prohibits discciminution in wages on the basis oj sex. 
1974. 16 p. \l 

L 36.?02:Eq 2/2/974 S/N 029-016-00017-8 . 45 
Equal Pay forEq ' -k. A collection oj official interpretations 

of t he-meaning ami - /.pliMion oj equal pay provisions added to 
the Fair Labor StauJards Act by the>Equal Phy Act oj 1963. 
1974. 28 p. 

L 36.209 :800/2 S/N 029-005-00023-1 , 60 
' Federal Civil Ritrhts Enforcement Effort, 1974, Vol. 5, To 
Eliminate Employment Discrimination. 1975. 673 p. 

CR 1.2:En 2/2/974/V.5 S/N 005-000-00122-6 7.20 
Federal Facts on Reemployment Rights of Federal Employees ' 
Who Perform Duty in the Armed Forces. Summarizes^ the 
basic provisions oj the Civil Service regulation which guarantees 
reemployment to Federal employees who^ serve in the Armed 
Forces. Rev. 1977. 8 p., folder. 

CS 1.59:15/3 S/N 006-000-01032-6 . 50 

$5.50 Per 100 

For All the People, By All the People, Report on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in State and Local Government Employment, Rep<^T*t 
of United States Commission on Civil Rights. 1969. 277 p. 

CR 1 .2 :P 39 S/N 005-000-00007-Q 2. 90 
Funding of Federal Programs Benefiting Older Persons, Haar- 
ings Before the Select Committee on Aging, House, 94ih 
Cong., 2d Sess. : ' 

Employi;aent, Pt.J, June 2, 8, and 9, 1^76. 1976. 236 p. il. 

Y 4.Ag 4/2 :F 96 S/N a52-07O--O37l2-l 2. 20 
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Jlmployinent, Pt. 2, Indudes Appendix 4, Staff Study, Age 
Discrimination, An Overview. 1976. 45 p. , 

^^^M 4/2 :F 96/pt. 2 S/N 052<070-03766-l $0. 70 
Guide to l^edera'l Laws and Regulations Prohibiting Sex Dis- 
crimination. Thh booklet explains current Federal laws that 
" prohibit sex discrimination, as well as policies and reaulations 
of Federal agencies prohibiting sex discrimination. Tne booklet 
describes the major Provisions oj each laiv and regulation, and 
the complaint procedures established under each. 1976. 189 p 
rr , . CR 1.10:46/2 S/^f 005-000-00140^ 2.65 

Handbook for Analyzing Jobs. 1972, reprinted 1977..34'5 p il ' 

^ , Ll.7/2:J57/6 S/N 029-000-00131-6 3,^5 

Help Wlanted, A Job Hunter's Guide. 197^. 68 p. 

PrEx 20.8 :J 57 S/N 04K0l0-00022-a 1: 10 
How to Get a Job, A Han^y Guide for Jobseekers. Produced by 
the President's Committee qn Employment oj the Handicapped, . 
ths booklet ojfers very basic guidance on selecting a job field, 
'applying and interviewing jor a position, amd startinq to work 
1976. 29 p. il/ . 

PrEx l.lOiJ 57/2 S/N 052-003-00087-3 ,55 
Impact of inflation on the Full Employment Budget. 1975. 
48 p. 

Y 4.Ec 7:P 93/19/paper 6, 7 S/N 052-070-02990-1 . 65 
Improving Employment Opportunities for Female Black Teen- 
agers in New, York City. A report of a 197S~74. study of th'< 
of peeir groupt ajid the utilization of labor market informatiu, 
the (arch and caretr plans of young black women (16-19 
yi '. ho were out of work. 1977. 262 p. . 

\L 37.14:47 S/N D29-000-002?(0-l 4, 00 
Improving Opportunities for Employment of the • Disadvan- 
taged m State and Local Governments, A Guide for Effective 
Action. 1973. 27 p, \l 

. : CS 1.7/4 :Ac 8 S/N 006-Q00-007 17-1 .90 

Job Analysis for Improved Job-Related Employee Develop- 
ment, A Guide for State and Local Government. Presents a 
systematic basis for the process, and tells how to establish job ob- 
jectives that will assure effective development, 1976. 21 p, il, 

CS L2:J 57/11 8/N 006-7)00-0095:^1 . 70 
Job Program Assault on Hard-Core Jobless Pn/blems 1969 
8 p. il. . 

, L 1.2:J 57/5 S/N 029-000-00015-8 . 35 

Job Satisfaction; Ls There A Trend? Reviews some of the major 
research on job sati,sfaction conducted in the past 40 yedrs, and 
provides some of the informational tools necessary to understand 
ciLKvent or future discussions of this and related topics, Th^jn^ 
formation is presented in five major sections thq.t deal withShe 
following topics: National' trends in job satisfaction; demo- 
graphic and occupational distribution of job satisfaction; mod- 
vatignal assum.ptions about what Americans look for. in their, ' 
jobs; the implication^^of jo(> satisfaction or dissatisfaction for 
workers, employers, and society at large; and experiments to im- 
prove working conditions. 1974. 57 p. ' \ 

L 1.39/3:30 S/N 029-000-0019^2* 1, 20 



Jobs and Civil Rights, 'The Role of the Federal Government in 
Promoting Equal Opportunity in Employment and Trainine. 
1969. 318 p. 

\ CR 1.10:16 S/N 005-000-00026-2- $3. 20 
Jobs and Prices, Hearmes Before the Joint Economic Comnit- » 
te^. Congress, 94th Cong., 1st and'2d Sess., In: , 

Atlanta, Dec. 8, ld77>140 p. il. . ' , ' 

- Y 4.Ec7^.57/4 - S/N^ 052-070-d3966-3 1. 55 
Boston, Feb. 16;7l976. 1977/147 p^il. 

. ^ Y 4.Ec 7. J 5777\ S/N 052-070-04136-6 2.' 30 
Chioago, Oct. ^q, 1975.- "1976. 172 ± il. 

, Y 4:Ec 7:J57/3/ S/N 052-070-03506-4 1. 80 
Fall River, Mass., Feb. 15, 1976^44 p. , 

Y 4,Ec 7 :J 5m S/N 052-070-04009-2 L 60 
West Coast Region, Jan. 12, 197\. 1976. 191 

C Y A.Ec 7 :J 57/5\ S/N 052-070-03965-5 1 . 90 

Jobs for Veterans WiXh Disabilities. 1975y4l p. il. 

L 1.39/J:41 -S/N 029-000-00238-0 1:05 
Jobs Tax Credit: For Employers Hiring More Workers. A 
new law gives employers a major tax break when they hire 
more workers during 1977 or 1978. The Tax Reduction and ' 
Simpii^cation Act of 1977 allows emj^oyers to claim a sub- 
' stantinl jobs tax credit against' their Federal income tax 
^ liabilities for additional workers they employ in each oi those 
years. This pamphlet summarizes jobs tax credit provisions and 
tells readers where to get additiorial information. 1977. 6 p. 

L 37.2 iff 57/7 S/N 029-000-00297-5 . 50 
Last Hired, First Fir.ed: Layoffs anH Civil Rights. E'xamines 
the effects oj the 107Jf-75 economic recession on employment op-^: 
portunities jor minority groups and women in the U.S. 1977.' 
89 p. il. . • . . • . 

C» 1.2:L 45 S7N 005-000^00145-5 1. 55 
Making Public Employment A Model of Equal Opportunity. A ^ 
report of the proceedings of . the 1974 New England Regional 
Civil Rights Cjonierence ^ held in Boston ^ Massachusetts. Three 
main topics were addressed: Impacting equal opportunity in 
public employment^ strertgthening State and local civil rights 
agencies^ and improving relations ^among those agencies and 
between them and Federal agencies. 1975. 58 p. 

CR 1.2 :Em 7/7 »/N 005-000-00126-9 1. 20 
National Economic Planrting, Balanced ^Growth, and FuU'Ertlk 
I)loyment, Hearings Before the Joiht.Economic Committee, 
Congress, 94th Cong., 1st Sess.: 

Pt. 1, June 11-12, 1975. 1976. 192 p: il. 

Y 4.Ec 7 :P 69/5 8/N 052-070-03357-6 1. 90 
Pt. 2, Nov. 13-14, 1975. 1976. 322 p. 

; /Y 4.Ec 7:P 69/5/pt. 2 S/N 052-070-03545-5 L 50 
Next Steps in C/fmbating Age Discrimination in Employment, 
With Special Reference to \randatory Retirement Policy, A 
Working Paper. 1977. 26 p. 

Y 4.Ag 4:R 31/7 S/N 052-070^04181-1 1. 20 
On-The-Job Training: CETA Program Models. Reviews the 

purposes and means o/ carrying out CETA {Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act) junctions, and tommenls on 



methods 4kat have been" found usejul in conducting programs ^ 
and avoiding pitfalls^ 1977. '39 , " ' < 

; • . 37.8/6 :(6)n 1 S/N 0»9-0t)0-00295-9 fl560 

Pers^^iyes on rublic Job Creation. An anthology 'oj papers by " 
a^adtmic and other experts in which£theJob creation potential 
oj a major public jobs program' is explored from a diversity §/ 
mewpoints. 1977. 154 p.. .. /, / ^ 

L 37.14:52 « S/N 029-00()-00299~-l 3.20 
Policy Options for the Teenage Unemployment Problem^I'976. * ' 
100 p. Y 10.9:13- S/N 052-070-03632-0 1. 65 

Public EmployAient Service and Help Wanted Ads: A Bifocal 
View of the Labor Market. 1978. 104,.p. ih" ' ' 

• L 37.14:59 S/N" O:^0rOO(>-OO3 18-1 2.75 
Quest foi- a National Manpower Policy Framework. 1976. ,69 p. 

Y 3.M 31 :9/8 S/N 0^-003-00176-4 1,35 
RedVuitment, Job Search, and the United States Employment ^ 
Service: iThi^ report 'sumniarizes a 1974 survey oj recruitment 
'and job search ejforts in 20 U.S. cities; the survey analyzed the. 
role of the U.S. Employment Service in the labor market t amove f 
' of these cities. 1976 168 p. 

. ' ' L 37.14:43 S/N 029-000-00271-1 2.65 

Report of ^he^ Commission on Federal Paperwork, Employment 

and Traniriin^ Proo;rams. 1977. 80 p. il. 
, ' ' Y 3. P 19:2- Em 7/2 S/N 052-003-00447-0 2.20 
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